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1 0 THE 


[UNION 


\ll INTRODUCTION. 


'T A K E it to be a received Maxime, « a- 
mong Mankind, That AAN by his Ori- 
ginal Make and Conſtitution, was ſo fitted 
for Society, that no Depravation of his 
Nature or his Manners can be able to blot out 
this Impreſſion, and in no condition it i good 
for Man to be alone. Its no wonder then we 
think that in his firſt formation, Man by his 
Creator was made a ſociable Creature; ſeeing 
therc was, (if I may ſay ſo) a conſociation of 
the Nn, to — . him ſach : For ſo the holy 
B Scrip · 


2 The Union of the Ringdoms Part J. 
Scripture tell us, Gen. 1. Come let us make Man, 
which the Ancient Hebrews interpret, of God's 
going up to ſeek the Judgment of his own 
Houſe, that is, to conſult not with Angels (as 

* Abe. the ſame Jewiſh Doctors & fooliſhlydreamt) but 

nezra. with the other Perſons .of the bleſſed Trinity, 
+45 Dru--|- ſays a learned Critick- As this ſociable Na- 

nus. ture with which he was firſt endowed led him 

to propagate his Kind that he might bavę Crea- 

tures of the ſame very Species with himſelf : 

to conſult and adviſe with, for their general 

Security, whereby he plainly reſembled the 

Author of his Being, after whoſe Image he 

was e, and had allthe reaſon Atte Wo 

to tpucę the divine Nature as far as he was able, | 

that ſo he might in ſome meaſure anſwer the 

Laws of his Creation, ſo it had this good ef- 

fect, that no. ſooner one multiplyed into many, 

then they began to Form themſelves into Soci- 

e etiesleſs or more as occaſion offered and neceſſi- 

ty required; which being one eſſential Ingre- MF. 

dient in their Natures, and cœgenial with them, 

made poor Man, befere they entred into ſuch #$ 

Colonies and Societies, appear no better than 

the State he was born in, naked, defenceleſs, 

| and unarmed, rather as a Vagabond on the 

| Earth than the Lord thereof; Ai he | 

| brute Beaſts in Dens, Caves, and in the. Clifts 

of Rocks; having neither ſufficient Strength | 

nor Weapons to guard himſelf againſt the righ ® 

dity of the cold Seaſons and the voraciouſneſyef | 

the fiercer Animals that run to and fro in the F 

Z Night Seaſon, ſeeking after. their Prey : Nay; | 

=: the wiſeſt and moſt provident of Men then, | 

| had but furry Huts and Croats to lodge in te | 

guard againſt all theſe ĩnconveniencies. 
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F l. of Scotland and England. | 
In imitation of theſe ſmall- Huts, time and 
Experience taught them to build Houſes and 
Gardens, and that nigh to each other; the bet- 
ter to Entertain and Cultivate their deſigned 
Society: That by this mutual entertourſe and 
frequent Communication they might the fore 
eaſily (as their needs and exigencies required,) 
aſſiſt each other for their own eaſe and ſafety. 
F the Support of their Families, and the preſer- 
vation of their Colonies. The bounty and 
Wiſdom of God ſuting and attempering things 
Iſo, as to let us ſee that by ſuch mutual Aids the 
Strong doth depend upon the Weak as much 
Jas the Weak does on the Strong; the Riel 
and Wiſe on the Poor ard Ignorant as theſt do 
Yon them; Nay the Scepter reſts on the Spade 
Jand Mattock; and the Throne it ſelf on the 
Plough. | „ 3 
Thus the great Animal of the Common-Wealth, 
Sin which is but a Combination of many Colo- 
Inies and Societies linkt together; has as much 
ronſent of Parts, as much dependance of them 
Yon each other, as any living Creature has, 
Awhich is excellently ſet forth by the great Do- 
Nor of the Gentiles in his firſt Epiſtle to the 
orinthians ; the Eye cannot ſay unto the Hand 1 
Have no need of thee; not again the Head t6 
be Feet, 1 have no need of you; for if the 
hole Body were one Eye ( ſays he in the pre- 
Feeding verſes) where were the Hearing? If the 
S» hole were Hearing, where were the Smelliig ? 
„ Wut now hath God ſet the Menjbers every one of 
nem in the Body, as it hath pleaſed him. God 
In his Wiſdom has fo tempered and adjuſted 
Whe Parts N that tlie members ag they 
Wave etjual uſe; ſo they ſhould hare foe fate e- 
ua earn of oug auothef fince that the genetal 
8B  * prefervaiion 
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preſervation of the Society and Communion 


* doth depend upon it. 


But all this time we are to conſider theſe ſe- 
parate and diſperſed Huts they firſt had; but 
as one Family, conſiſting of near Relations one 
to another, and having all things common a- 
mong them : The World being (in their opi- . 

upon which 
cunfis ve- every Man as he found living and ſubſiſtence in 


* Ynium nion) but one great Community, 


twi parrt- it, ſo he thought he had good right to it. But 
monzum, 45 the conſtant bent that was in Man ſtill to pro- 


Juſtin hath 


i 1 Pagate his Kind, made not only theſe nearer 
— ſpeaking — ſtricter Societies of Blood Relations, ſe- 
rigines, parate a little farther from one another, but 
Lib. 43- alſo obliged them to build more Houſes which 
_ when again ſeated together in one place ſeemed F 
to have the true beginnings of a Town or 
City; and to be the Nurſery and ſeed Plot of 
a future Common-Wealth as the Roman Orator 
i elegantly expreſſes it. * This propinquity of 
* Cicer. Blood and near Relation they ſtood in unto $ 
each other as it could not but ſtrictly tye them, Þ* 
& ſemina- and their Poſterity to cultivate and preſerve 


Officior 1. 
Principium 


rium Re- What was already begun among them; fo to 


publice. enlarge their Houſes and Fortunes all they could, 
till at length they came to rear up large Buil- 
dings, and to have regular Towns, Villages 


and Caſtles to dwell in. 


But they no ſooner arrived at this height 
than the ſame Mother Principle of neceſſity ! 
did oblige them to provide for its Security, 
and make Laws and Orders for regnlating all! 
Perſons, and Matters therein: For pray, what 
is Society but the delivering vp the Right of 
Revenge (that before was confined to the Fa- 
thers of Families) to the arbitration of a Go- 
verament? which can admit of no delays there} 


being 


1 Part l. of Scotland aud England. 5 
ion Peing an abſolute neceſſity for having an Umpire | 
| ren in private Quarrels. when ere they hap- 
ſe. Pen, as could not well miſs to have been upon 
put Their firſt Settlement; otherwiſe partiality in 
one the Adminiſtrators might cauſe them to run to 
a. $00 great a height, which. in a little time might 
p pi- nd in its Diſſolution and ruin. Yet it's accor- 
ich ing to the Rules already agreed and conde- 
in ſcended upon that Men muſt govern, for it is 
But Rot ſutable to the nature of Man to be other- 
ro- iſe govern'd, and the difference that Nature 
arer s made between Man and Man, pleads much 
ſ-. Þr this: For as ſome Men excel others ſo far 
put $5 to be naturally obeyed and rever'd, fo o- 
hich hers are naturally of a mean ſervile temper, as 
med ” Iriftotle ſays the Aſiatic łs were; * but bold a- A 
wor Wiring men may ſometimes claim to this and Toi tet 
\t of us themſelves in the diſcharge of this Office ge 9 
| ic. li 


ator If ruling, when perhaps they are moſt in the 
y of ons, and Self-love and ſweet Intereſt are 
unto ten prejudices too ſtrong for that Juſt and e- 
hem, ual return of kindneſs which is requiſite for a 
rye Pociety to expect. And therefore it's fit there 
to de ſome antecedent Rules agreed to, and laid 
zula, Nen to prevent ſuch a Choice of Governours; 
Boil. Ir when they are made to curb their lawleſs 
ages eſpotick Humours in the execution of the 

777 — 2 e 
eight L. believe none will deny but that gne eſta- 
elfiry Sliſh'd regular Society (which naw we call Go- 
rity, rerament) by Nature was ordained for the 
g all ccurity of Mankind in their Rights and Privi- 
what Pes, and that Men haye voluntarily reſolved 
ht off hemſelves into Societięs to repel Violences and 
Fa- he mutual preſervation of one another; for 
' Go- Rho Selt-preſervation be made the primary Law 
there d Aim of every individual; yet finge that 


1. c. 3. Edit. 


Henſii. 


being B 3 annoy. 
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cannot be effected without mutual Aſſiſtances 
(as was before obſerved) it is natural for Men 
to promiſe that Aid to others, which he ex- 
peas again from them upon the like Exigences, ; 


according to the rule of the Civil Law, 
per alterum non debet iniqua conditio inferri, 


this I take to be the firſt natural Obligation 
that's on Man when once he enters into @ S0 


ciety civil. 


Alter: 
* and 


Thus I have at length brought Man out of his \ 


natural to his civil State, out of his perſonal to 
his Politick Capacity, from crawling in his Hut, 


and from the fear of devouring — todwell FE 


in his Palace; and to govern reaſonable 


tures or to be governed by them. It happens 
often that when mean Villages and Cities turn 
Rich and Populous they ſoon forget their firſt # 
Original, like Beggars that on a ſudden grow 
Rich, and ſet on Horſe back, they will ride you 
know where, and will needs (by coveting the Do. 


Crea- 


minion of their Neighbour, State or City) make f. 


War upon them with a Deſign ( to be ſure) 
to ſubject them to their awn Cuſtoins and 
Manners; eſpecially if they be conterminous 
and near one another, and if after a Series of 


Years they have wearied themſelves by w 


one anothers Territories with Wars and fre- 
quent Incurſions, they may be glad at laſt to 
make uſe of the old Mother Princi 
Neceſſity (tho' another thing may be pre- 


aſting WM; 


tended ) and clap up a Truce or a long Peace, 


till at laſt by Marriages and mutual All 


both Parties are willing to enter into ſolemn} 
Compacts and Confederacies with each other 
and pledge their Faith to obſerve them, and 
thus be ſo linked and united together in Man- 


ners anck lutereſt that they deſire they m 


look i 


iances 


ay bes | 


part I. of Scotland and England. 


look't upon thereafter by the reſt of Mankind 
Jas one Body Politick, and one People: Nay, 
ST tho' they were not at firſt ſet on equal terms, 
but the one ſide was much ſyperior to the other, 

both in Riches and Power, Thus I am brought 
in unawares to the ſubje& matter of the enlyg 


ion ing Treatiſe. 3 
8-5 

hi —dſ mr rr —— — — 
his | 

Jur, 


well of the ſeveral Divifions of Leagues and 


rea- Dnious, &c. | 
pen? 4 | 

turn feat fmall States as well as larger Dominion 
firſt . haye been in uſe to Unite and League with 
row one another, Hiſtories both Antient and Mo- 


JOU ern, afford us Inſtances, thereof which I ſhall 
pot ſtand now to recite; it is enough I inſtance 
3a the latter to wit, that Parties uniters were 
ſure) not at firſt on equal Terms, and now not to 
and go far off to prove this it may ſuffice I tell 
nous ¶ you of that antient and honourable League be- 
iq twixt Charles the Great of France, and Achaius 
King of Scotland, anno 7587, which coſt Scotland 
fre- no ſmall Treaſure both of Blood and Money; 
aſt to und tho? there be a great Diſproportion hetwixt 
le al Fheſe two Kings and their Kingdoms as o 
pre. their extent and greatneſs, yet that puiſſant 
Monarch of France found it neceſſary to League 
with the King of Scots, and the notable Ser- 
demi vices perform d by the Scots to that Crown 
other the time of that League, did let the World 
„ and Aplainly ſee, that it is not altogether impra- 
per for the greateſt Crowned Heads to Aſſdei- 

ay be ate and Confederate with the leſſer, 


B 4 This 
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„Beda. This League as it enſued on that fierce and 
Hiftor. Ee. bloody Battel obtained by our King even at the 


2 ' Water of Levin over the Engliſh Saxons, of which 
Baron. ad Beda and Baronius as well as Leſly and Boetius 
on. 6. 11 make mention, ſo it did let that King plainly 

ſee that it was not altogether incredible that 
2. o., Julius Ceſar himſelf (to whoſe victorious arm 


Leſly 


38 ſo many Nations and Provinces had ſubmit- 
ted) did court the little King of Scots (but in 


vain) for a Peace, as did his Succeſſors Claudius 


and Veſpaſian And yet were denyed by Ca- 
ractacus and Galdus Kings of Scotland who brave- 


ly reſiſted all the Methods that were then uſed 

to engage them to the Conquerors ſide. It's 
like upon the ſame politick Conſiderations that 
France had confederated with Scotland; Spain 
thought fit to League after the ſame manner 
with Treland, and both on purpoſe to weaken 
England ſo as ſhe might not be Miſtreſs of 


the Seas. 
As the Smalneſs of a City or Nation did not 


hinder the Prince thereof to enjoy one abſo- 
Jute independent Power off greater Princes 
and Potentates as he did ere they joyn'd and 
united together: Yet by the greater Ones once 


aſſociating themſelves to leſſer States they 


become the ſooger Maſters of vaſt Provinces q 
and Kingdoms. Philip of Macedon found no * 


more effectual Means than this in his Wars a- 


gainſt the Greeks, and the Romans againſt the 
Sali ans; and it was in Imitation of theſe that 
France and Spain made uſe of this Politick in all 
their late Wars and Conqueſts, as Mexeray, 
Mariana and Strada tell us, which brings me to 


Pivif.z, the Second Diviſion. 


Nay ſometimes two contending States have 
entered into Leagues one with another; oo | 
Wneu N 
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nd when the one was conquered and over-powered 
the by the other, in which to be ſure the Con- 
ch queror made his own Terms the beſt he 
ius © could. That memorable League between the 
nly Romans and the Albanians which continued from 
hat the Battle at the Lale of Regilla until the Con- 
ms ſulſhip of C. Plautius and Luc. Æmilius Ma- 


mercus is a Pregnant inſtance thereof, for ſays 25. f. 
Livie, In eo fœdere ſuperior Romana res erat. By 
this Confederacy and Union the Supream Power 
and Legiſlative Right of the one ſeems to be 
duite ſwallowed up in the other; for the State 


that formerly was independant is now only to 
s be conſidered but as ſo many integral or ſub- 
hat jective Parts for making up one great Body 
pain Politick. 
ner There will a greater difficulty ariſe when Diviſ ;. 
ken two States that are not on an equal Level as 
; of Ito Power and Force; and yet lived ſtill in 
EEnmity and War with one another, ſhall mutu- 
not ally aſſociate themſelves againſt all their Oppo- 
bſo- Hers, as the Romans with the Maſſilians and with « Juſtin, 
aces the Sicilians too, Fand thereafter with Maſiniſa ib. 43. 
and the King. Or as the Thebans in the time of cap. 5. 
Ince ¶ Felopidat made with the Perſian Monarch; yet 3", 
hey ſuch an Union as this did not detract from that — 1 
aces Supremacy of Power which formerly was ſepa- - 
no frately lodged in them both. But whether the 
sa- conditions or burdens to be impoſed by vertue 
the of this Union on either fide, be conſidered, as 
that Ya permanent or tranſient Deed of the Parties 
n all Uniters, is made a queſtion by the Doctors: 
ray, ¶ Yet if the Proteſtations agreed to he impoſed on 
eto the one fide were only upon the account of 
Wdeetraying the expenſe of a late War, or reco- 
bave vering an injury as yet freſh in their minds; 
even or if it ſhould be agreed upon that one fide 


ſhould 


10 


Lu. 5. 1. Lawyer Proculus, * reſolve the like queſtion, 
F.Captu.et Liber autem populus eſt ( ſays he) qui nullius alte- 
rius populi poteſtati eft ſubjectus, ſive is fœderatu: 
eſt, ſive æquo fœdere in amicitiam venit, froe fœdere 
comprehenſum eſt ut is populus alterius populs Aa- 
jeſtatem comiter oonſervaret. It may be farther 


poſt lin. 


| Majeſtatem noſtram comiter conſervare debent, li- 
beras efſe intelligendum eſt, For Clients or Vaſlals 3 
are rather under Protection or Patrimony, than 
under Power or Command ert Tgo5x ra, FX 
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ſhould in Civility and — be bound to pres | 
ſerve and defend the others Royalties and Im: | 
5 Dignities: Neither this latter, nor the 
ormer Conditions now mentioned; can be un- 
derſtood to be a receding from the Jura Aa- 


jeſtratis that were lodged in them both, before 


, wa Ma end wh . f —_ 


they were united: And thus I find the Rma 


added ( ſays he there) as a Clauſe adjected to 
the foreſaid Union, That one Party ſhould be 
thought in appearance Superior to the other; 
yet it muſt not be underſtood fo, as the other 


at the ſame time, is not a free People, by being 
Superior here, then, muſt in the opinion of 


this learned Lawyer be underſtood to be onl 
Superior in Dignity and not in Power ; whic 


the following words of the ſame Law, and the 
inſtance therein given doth plainly make aps 
pear, Quemadmodum Clientes noſtres intelligimus i 
liberos eſſe, etiamſi neque auctoritati neque Dignita- 


ti, jure omni nobis pares ſunt. Sic et eos qui 


wore Avis fays the Greek Hiſtorian. @ Nay by the 
foreſaid Law albeit it were condeſcended upon, 
that the Subjects of ſome particular Places 
within their Territories, being Condemned and 
found Guilty, tho? they were not properly the 
Subjects of the Place, in which they were Can⸗ 


demned and Executed, yet. that can never be | 


jaterpreted | 


interpreted, as one Abridgment of the other 
Parties Sovereign Power. 2 Any that loves to 8Fide Cer: 
dive further into that Queſtion may conſult 
Srotius, and the learned Author cited on the A. 
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Margent. a 435* 
There may be an Union or Conſociation be- pjui. 6; 


, # tween two Kingdoms or States that were on 
an equal Level as to Power and Authority 5 
' Zand that never were in Emnity or War with 
Zone another: Only as occaſion offered they 


15 
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, Joyned their Powers, either to oppoſe a For- 


Freign Enemy, or to repreſs inteſtine Brails and 
Stirs, that might be foſtered in the boſom of 


their reſpetive Dominions. I have ſet down 
this Diviſion of Unions and Leagues to give the 


greater Light to the former according to Axiſto- 


tles rule of Oppoſites; and of which thoſe 


that treat of the Jus Publicum give us ſeveral 


nſtances, it may ſerve here to give an inſtance 


pf the Confederacy between the ancient Scots 
and Picts upon the firſt Invaſion of the Roman: 
upon this Kingdom. But our daily Experience 
teaches us, That theſe Alliances and Conſocia» 
tions could never be ſo ſtritly made, than 
Z when a ſeeming Advantage by a Breach offered 
it ſelf, one of the Parties aſſociated, might find 
a plauſible pretext of going off, and purſue 
his own ends, be they never ſo deſtructive in 
their Conſequence, either to himſelf, or to the 
x Farty, with which he was formerly aſſociated. 
And therefore Lawyers and Stateſmen who are 
„ever and anon buſied, to find out Remedies for 


ſuch deſperate Diſeaſes in the State, have advi- 
ſed Princes and great Potentates, rather to u- 
nite themſelves wirh each other, that by the 


3 tolema deliberate conſent of both Parties to 
the Articles and Conditians to be agreed Foe 


condeſce 


12 
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condeſcended upon ; the Perſons and Intereſts 
of both, ſhould beſo mixt and moulded into 


one lump, as if they had never been divided, F : 


This as it cuts off the former diſtinction com- 


monly made us of Confederacies being e? 


qual and unequal; ſo by its equality it lodges 
the Supreme Power inviolably in both; only 
that it reſtridts the Liberty of doing whatever 
they might afterwards fancy, in the things al- 
ready Voluntary agreed into, which in the 
State of their full natural Liberty, might be 
done without imparing the ſame. 

Thus by the Amphyctonick League or Union, 


tho there was one Seal of Juſtice erected for a 


Ubbo 
Emm. de 
. Gryec. vet. 
Tum. 3. 

* Polyb. 
lib. 2. cap. 
38. edit. 
Cauſabon. 


Greece, yet the Summa Poteſtas of every City 
there, was reſerved inviolable, * as a learned 
Author tells us, the ſame learned Authors out of 


Polyb. Give us a cloſer inſtance of the Union of 1 


the eAtolians and Acheans who out of ſeveral 


States made one great Common-Wealth of which . 


L find a leſs judicions Hiſtorian than any of the 
former makes mention, and that is Juſtin who 
Lib. 34. Cap. 1. Recenſione Grevii, ſays, Non 
propter ſmgularum Civitatum nimias opes, ſed propter 
Conſpirationem univerſarum, namque Acheii, licet 
per civitates, veluti per membra, diviſi ſunt, unum 
tamen Corpus, & unum Imperium habent, Rc. 
There was alſo one Union between the Car- 
thaginians, and their neighbouring States kept 


on foot a conſiderable time, of which and fe- 


veral other Unions of that Natures as that of 
the Romans with t he Sabins reducible to the firſt 


branch of the Diviſion of Leagues and Unions 1 


into equal and unequal (mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this Chapter) Greek and Roman 
Hiſtories afford us ſome dark accounts. 


% * Fat 2 bd 5 


Latter 4 


5) | Part I. of Seotland and England, 

J . Latter ages have followed this way of Uni- 

4, ting Provinces and States to good purpoſe, and 
they ſo well ſucceeded with them that now the 


* different Names of the Antient Kingdoms of 
C* | Caſtile, Arragon, Leon, Valentia, Andaluſia. 
515 Granada, &c. go all under the united Name 
of Sain, Thus the Provences and Kingdoms 
Fr of Guyen, Provence, Normandy, Brittaine, &c. 
** go currently under the general denomination of 
me France and live as one People. But theſe are 
be more violent Unions, than thoſe I formerly 
mentioned, and they abſorpt the Supream 
on, power and Legiſlative Authority that ſhould 
[All have been equally lodged in the Parties Uniters, 
ry and properly come under our Second diviſion of 


Unions; to wit, Unions of Conqueſt: And 
e | ſo I ſhall not here take any further notice of 
10? Frhem, being they are extrinſick to my preſent 
9 Deſign. | | 

he . Only L here contend, that there ma be one 
the intimate Communion of all Sorts of Goods 

that may be judged neceſſary for the common 
No! Þ Defence and Prefervation of two United States, 


3 themſelves ſingly conſidered, no ways leaſed or 
RY infringed thereby, for tho* every Member has 
not the Power intirely in his hands, yet all 
the Members when joyned together hath it, as 
before, when conſidered as ſeparate States: 
The ſubject being in it's own Nature common 
to all could not be lodged in its every indivi- 
dual, but in all, when joyned together: and 
yet all things are every Man's where Votes 
by their number do not otherwiſe carry it. 
Thus by the Union of Urreche the States of 
Holland and Weſt Freezland are cloſely linkt and 
united together, but it is ſtill with Reſervation 


and yet the particular Rights of the Parties 


of 
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85 = of the particular Rights of each ſiingle Pre- 
De Ani vine as the learned Grotius, * informs us: | 


qua Repub, 


Satav. 


2 — 


SECT. I. 
Of the Nature, Number and Original Signi- | 
[188 fication of Unions. HR 
* A to the Original ſignification of the word 
UNION, and the Force and Effe&t | 


* | thereof, and the various acceptions in which it 
| is taken, theſe things I leave to Lexicographers * 


| and Philoſophers ;, as alſo the number of Ingredi- 

118 ; ents that formerly in the Opinion of Lawyers, } 
bi. and Hiſtorians, make up a perfect Union. Some 
"ng making them Four, ſome Six, and others Eight : 
| Seeing they were never judged abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the perfecting an Union, nor yet 
ſtrictly obſerved by any Parties that were diſ- # 
ſed to Unite; but they made uſe of more or 
eſs of them, as their Intereſt and the Genius. 
of the Parties did lead them for the time, and 
this muſt be held as the rule ſtill in our preſent 
Union with England. I dare ſay if we have an 
Union in Language, an Union in Government 
and Laws, an Union in Councils, Offices, Em- * 
Plone, and an Union in Trade, the reſt might Þ 
e now eaſily diſpenſed with, till time and a $1 

Series of Years, do gently bring both the Nati- 
ons into a nearer Acquaintance, and Friendſhip , 
with one another, and to à Similitude of Man- 
ners and Faſhions: And thereby prepare and 
diſpoſe both ſides to Cement and Unite even in 
theſe leſſer things; which at this time might 
be apt to raiſe à great deat of needleſs Duſt, | 
ung, 


part 1. of Scotland and England. 
Egling and ſtrife among the leſs thinking, 
Shich make up the greateſt part of both 
_ RT” 1 

The Foundation of the City of Rome was no 
Poner laid, than they began to immix them- 
elves with their Neighbours, and orderly to 


Irhoever is the Author of the Diſcourſe of the 
Union of England and Scotland) who enquiring 
Ito the Cauſes of the Growth of the Roman 
Empire, ſaid, becauſe that State did ſo eaſily mingle 


nite with the Sabins; & and the Authority. of, x ;yioe' 
Nicholas Machiavel is brought on the Stage by 
Ine learned Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam (or 


15 


1 it d incorporate it ſelf with Strangers. Had his 

hers Tordſhip brought Cicers's Authority rather 

edi- han Machiavils for proving this, in my opini- 

ers, in he had done much better; for I find that the 

. Forentine Politician * thought, that the great « uach 


: ; aſon of the ſtability and firmneſs of the Ro- vel, 1. x. 
"Mar Empire, was that they were not in uſe to Diſc. che. 


jr Feceive Strangers into their City, which is ſo 
all- Fr from bein true, that any that is verſed ei · 
8 Ker ia the Hiſtories or Laws of that Republick, 


Hay tell, he rather merits a Reprimand than an 


and Anfwer. Auultum videlicet ad Imperii augment um 
lent efuiſſe, quod civitas etiam hoſtibus aperta fue- 
c an "Wart, ſays Cicero. * Did not Numa and Romulus 1 
nent us invite Strangers to Rome, ſays Plutarch, * Fre = 


| I Theſeus to Athens ſays he, and Alexander the 


bo. 


ight Great to Alexandria, as Joſephus & tells us. Nay « piatarh. 
1d 2 Yhe ſucceeding Roman Emperors were ſo pro- i Rom. is 
\atl” fe and liberal of Naturalization of all ſorts of Thef. 
ſhip Itrangers, that Modeftinus the Lawyer, was 

Han- pre'd to call Rome, Communis noſtra Patri 

and which may be underſtood rather in a legal * joſen 4 
en in nd forenſick than in a natural Senſe; for ſo we Bell Fals 
night earn from L. 2. F. 4. er ſeqq. & 1. 24. F. de Nu. lib. 3. 
uſt; | | diciis 


ys 
a 
Mg 
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pol ons to the more curious, I may venture to fay * 
that as there was never any State that was ſo 
lucky in uniting and mingling with its Neigh- 3 
bours as the Roman: So never a People flou- © 
xiſned more nor yet ſo long as they did, which 
made me longer dwell now upon this, on pur- 
poſe to provoke the Nations of Scotland and 
England in the preſent juncture to a chearful 
and ready imitation of ſuch an excellent Pa- 
tern. And if the Greeks and Romans be not now 
thought ſufficient Paterns for us to Imitate, and 
that the authorities here adduced, may not 
have weight enough with the more ſcrupulous 

leaſe then to look into Gods word, where we 
nd among the Nations reckoned up by the 

« Ter. 16. Prophet Jeremy, the mingled People, * which 

Jer. 25 : . y 
1 50. 24. Chap. 49. is called a rich Nation, or a national 
eaſe, and yet but a ſhort time mingled as In- 
terpreters conjecture, to let us ſee eafily Na- 
tions, when once they mixt and mingled toge- 
ther become Rich and Proſperous; their Stocks 
muſt neceſſarily encreaſe, becauſe they all act as 
one Man, the Sepruagint reads it, xa. Tavres T5 | 


4 Lad 


ovau Megs QPTS: . 

It hath not been without Reaſon debated by . 
Lawyers and Stateſmen, whether Two King- 
doms uniting together, both ſhould retain their 
antient Forms and Cuſtoms in all points as 
when they were ſeparate and only maintain an Wi 
Union by living under one Sovereign Power or 
Head? Or whether ſhould theſe antient who 4 
aud 


4 


t I. part I. of Scotland and England. 


hey, by that pertinacious Humour, foſter and 
Feep alive the Seeds of eternal Diſcords and 
Wcvolts, till all burſt forth into an open 
Name, to the conſuming of both Parties. 
the When ſeeming Friends begin once to divide 
hich Ind diſagree among themſelves, they are of 
onal ll Enemies the moſt cruel and revengeſul. 
In- And not to run up to bring far-fetch'd In- 


Na- tances out of Foreign Countries, as the King- 
oge - oms of Afrragon, and others, 1 ſhall heartily 
ocks Fiſh, that the Antient Kingdoms of Scotland 
ct as Ind England, by their coming ſhort of attain- 


755 Fg to the happy Union, ſo long and eagerly 
Faped for by both, may not give Europe a freſh 


| by Mnſtance thereof. 

ing⸗ To the Conſtitution then of a perfect U- 
their ion, we are to conſult the various Effects pro- 
S as Wuced by Nature and Time; and to make a 
n an ight Judgment of them in their ſeveral Peri- 
er or ds; for, as it is againſt Nature to accelerate 
orms Mer free and regular Operations, ſo it is againſt 


the 


and Cuſtoms be rather obliterated, and one 
new Form agreeable to both Kingdoms, brought 
in their place? It's true, the former has moſt 
TW prevail'd over the World, becauſe of the vain 
Humour with which mot People are poſſeſs'd, 
Icloſely to ſtick to their own old Rights and Pa- 
Sternal Cuſtoms, tho they can give no ſnflici- 
ent Reaſon for it; but certainly the latter 
Turn of the Queſtion brings more of quiet, 
*ontentment, and happineſs to the Parties Uni- 
ters: And the experience of Antient, as well 
s of latter Ages, does demonſtrate the Truth 
d Fhereof: For when States and Nations, after 
Waiting one with another, continue to adhere 
Wo their antient Cuſtoms, in the way and man- 
er they were wont to do before the Union, 
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the Order of Nature, to antidate the Time 

and Seaſons when theſe deſirable Fruits come 

to Maturity. When a little Graft is imped and 
inſerted into the Stock, and by a ſmall twig 'x 

bound up with it, we muſt rather leave it to 

the determination of Nature and e, to % 

make them cloſely Unite and Incorporate to- 

gether ; than by ſtriving to preſs the Parts to 

make a ſudden Continuum; which might cauſe a 
Diſcerption , rather than a ſolid fixt Union 

of the Parts; and tis probable thoſe that de- 

rive the word Union from the Greek Verb 

we, which is to Ingraft, or enoculate, might 

Byocb da- have had this Notion not improperly in their 
Nude E- View. 80 Liquors when they are mixt toge- 
nevTe;- ther, they are at firſt pumbled and in a ferment, 
dew, as till the orderly Motions of Time and Nature 
Theophra- bring them to a ſettled clearneſs and onneſs, 
ſtus hath it that the one can never be diſtinguiſhed from 
Bacon. the other: So that it was well obſerved by the 
forecited learned Author, out of the Principle: 

of the Peripatetick Philoſophy, That Compo- 

ſitio eſt opus hominis eſt miſtio opus Naturæ. 7 


SECT. I 4 
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rt J. | | 
me art I of Scotland and England. 
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and 
twig 
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SECT Il 


it to 

2 = How two People originally of different Mu- 
sto fares and Tempers, may hereafter be in- 
uſe a clined to Unite ; particularly of the differ 
Inion rent Tempers of the Scots and Engliſh, 
t de- aud the Diſpoſitions they had to unite. 
Verb 
their Nkfore I come minutely to conſider of the 
toge- J Ingredients that make up this perfect U- 
nent. on, it will not be amiſs to reflect a little on 
ature hat prepared and diſpoſed the People of theſe 
neſs, M'2 war-like Nations, to ſeek ſo much after 
1 — is Union; conſidering the vaſt difference of 
y the lr Tempers and Genius's, and the different 
ciples ereſts they purſued, before the coalition of 
-ompo. WE two Kingdoms under one King, that it 


ht to be aſcribed to ſome Impreſſes of a 
vine Power, which over-rules the different 
Pills and Contrivances of Men, and cauſe all 
We Lines of their much admired Policies, 
ntrary to their Deſigns and Projects, bow 
d incline their far contrary diſtant Ends to 
Water and meet together, and yet without the 
_ Malt hurt or prejudice to one another. 

T. II. The generous Engliſu Nation cannot, when 
ey cooly conſider , but acknowledge, that 
e true and Genuine Effect of this intended 


Icceſſion to the Crown of England. And as 
Wis Union naturally enſued oa his Acceſſion 
the Engliſh Throne, ſo it might well be ex- 
Jected by all that underſtood the Tempers of 
CI the 


nion, was the peaceful King James the Sixth's 
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liſh, that we may the more diſtinctly concei'l 
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the Scots, (as being naturally a fierce, hot 
ſpirited, proud People,) that they might rea 
ſonably expect to ſhare in the ſucceſs of the 
King and natural Prince, and be admitted ti 
all the Immunities and Privileges that his Ma 
jeſties other Subjects within the Iſland of Grea F 
Britain might acclaim. And if the King (2 
my Lord Bacon aſſerts) could by his Preroga 
tive grant to his own Native Subjects th 
Scots, ſuch a ſhare in his Fortunes, as to hav: Wl 
equal Privileges with all his born Enxgliſh Sub 
jets in the Dominions of England and Wale 
Cc. at leaſt with thoſe Scots that were bor 
in England before King James's coming to thi 
Throne, called by their Lawyers the Antenat 
How is it to be wondred, that the Scor's N. 
tion, conſidering their Temper , would takW 
ill tuch a diſappointment 2 When all that W. 
ſought for by them, was not only agreeable t 
their Laws and Conſtitutions, but alſo high Ra 
conducive to the Good and Benefit of the EAN 
liſh Nation in general, both in times of Peac 
and War; and when they were courted to 
by the beſt of the Zrg/iſh Nation at that ver 
time. | | 
And ſince we cannot make a true Eſtima'i 
of the Genius and Temper of a People, wit 
out tracing their Original, and hitting th 
Rock from whence they are hewn, I judge 
therefore not improper to make a Digreſſiaſ 
here, about the Origine of the Scots and EH 


their Natures and Tempers, and their Di 
poſition to this Work: Which as it is gen 
rally unknown · to the Inhabitants of this ail 
the Neighbour Nation, ſo it may be inſtru 
ing as well as pleaſing to the Reader. 3 


4 hee | of Scotland and England. 1 


1 5 
art | So far as can be gathered out of the bro- TheOrigine 
hot ſen Shreds of antient Story and Rubbiſh of 9 — 

t rea ioſe fabulous Times and Writings, it ſeems © 


thei 


my robable, if we give credit to our Antiquity 
te 


ad our Authentick Records, That the 


is Ma ots derived their Origine from the Greeks and 
Grea Tp yptians , and that a Grecian Prince named 
ng el or Gathelus, deſcended ( as *tis ſaid) of 
eroga Wcrops, the Founder of Athens, in his Peregri- 
Is th tions and Wanderings through Macedonia 
o havi d Achaia, and leaving his own Country out 
ſh Sub Op diſguſt, concerted againſt his Governors, 
Wale thered a Company of reſolute young Men 
e bor Nęether, and ſetting them on Board his Fleet 


to th epared for that end, came to Fgypt , and 


utenat Mereupon his aſſiſting Pharaoh, King of Egypt, 
ot*'s N. ſtrenuouſly againſt the ÆAthiopiaus, he in 
d tab gnuneration of his good Service, got Pha- 
1at Ws Daughter Scetæ to Wife; from thence 


able t came to Portugal, fo called by ſome, from 
high! Mus Gatheli; looſing from Portugal, he came 
he EN h all his Forces for Cantabria (now Galicia) 
f Peace ere he contracted Friendſhip with the Inha- 
ed to Wants thereof, and there he built the Town 
at ver eantia, now Compoſtela, and wou'd needs 
all the People Sgori, from Scotæa his Queen: 


: ſtimaiWnce the Scoto-Brigantes, fo often made men- 
>, witten of by Writers. They reſted not long 
ing thre, when they began to extend the Limits 
judge MW their Conqueſts into Cantabria, a part of 
igreſſiofFr-beria, which is waſhed by the River Her. 
nd Ene probability of this Account is confirmed 


concei m the Affinity of the Language, Manners, 
1eir DIE way of Living, that theſe Spaniards who 
is gen{Wlels'd the Borders of Cantabria, now call'd 
this agg, have to this very day with the Vriſh, 
inſtruc} our Scors Highlanders. Gathelus's People 
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daily increaſing, ſome years thereafter, a felea | 
Company of the Scots Nation (as they were J 

fr ſt called) under the Command of Hiberum 

and Hemecus, Gathelus's two Sons, went to the 
| Northward of Spain, to plant a Colony in | 
Ireland, being the firſt Iſland they happen d to 

come to, and after ſome Skirmlſhes ſubdued 3 

them; which when he had done, he returned 
to Cantabria for ſome time, and left his Brother ] 
| Hemecus to govern the Ile. Of this Hiber, a- 
mong others, is Simon Breck deſcended, whom 

the Scots ( upon ſome quarrels that aroſe be- 
twixt them and the Natives there) by their 
Ambaſſadors from the Weſt of Scotland, to Hi- 
heria or Ireland, as being deſcended of 'Hiber, 
- whom they would have to be King of Ire. 
land; which accordingly was unanimouſly a 
greed to; and after being in the Marble Chair, 
was proclaimed King, the year 60 after Rom: 
was built, and before the Incarnation 695. 

Of this Simon Breck, ſome few Generation 
thereafter, was one Rotheſaus, a Princely Youth » 4 
who firſt ſettled Colonies in our Weſt Ifles 
or the Hebrides, or Ebonian Iles, which lie to th 
Weſtward of Old: Albion, and there built tl 
Town of Rotheſav, called after himſelf, whicf j 
is yet extant : Thereafter theſe Colonies Trek 
themſelves to the North-weſt Parts of Albios 
and called them Argathelia, in memory of 6 
thelus, now Arayle. And here the Origine «#3 
our Scots is fairly brought to our Doors: 45 
(„ Hit. the Account ſeems to be the more True an 
Scot. lib. 4. Genuine, that Buchanan, (a) who profeſſes 1 iN 
zn. have ſhaken off all groundleſs Traditions an 
vpvoanity of Fables, ſo obſcured hy the leng'l e 
of Time and Darkneſs of unl earned Ages, i 


. v. Sf - ei 4 7 
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23 
= Frees to : the greateſt part of this Account, 
Haly he is not particular as to the Time the 
2 Wcors ſettled in this Country; which it's like 
ne as occaſioned a late ingenious Author, (b) 
/ * nd a Miniſter of State, to be at the pains to (o) Sir yy. 


rned 1 om the Scyths, a Savage People that inhabit- 
ther ; 

Tast d Nerway, from the nearneſs and affinity not 
11 Daly of the Name Scots and Scythe, but like- 


m "Wiſe from Norways being the neareſt Seat to 
„at Continent, which 1s neareſt to the North 
theu Bf Scotland: And as the utmoſt Weſtern Pro- 
o H. Since of that vaſt Northern Region, which 


iber, xtends from thence to the fartheſt Bounds 
Ire. F Tartary, upon the Eaſtern Ocean, and was 
RI 2 the Antients comprehended in that general 
7 Appellation of Scy:hia, and by an eaſie change 


the Word was called Scotia; and to fortifie 
5. Vis Conjecture, he ſays, That it is both Ratio- 
and Uſual, that ſuch great Tranſplantations 
Louth oy People ſhould be made from a worſe to a bet- 
| nr Climate or Soil, and not from the lower and 


to th More fertile Parts of Germany, and that Iſland 
It th ich is the neareſt part of Land to that Continent 
hid Norway, retains ſtill the name of Schetland. 
ſprea'F Next he draws an Argument from the Si- 
Albion Filitude of Manners and Cuſtoms, between the 
of Gi d Northern Viſh, and the Antient Scythians : 
Zine Id that this Nation was driven away either 
s: An force or fear of ſome other Invaders. And 
rue an 


| Witly, this Conjecture of his is more probable, 
eſſes [lh that Buchanan, nor no other Author pretends 
ons au tell the Time of the Scots coming out of 
len gg elend; but in the end acknowledges, That 
Ses, is fierce People, then ſeated in Caledonia , 
*-, gre Would have made greater noiſe in the World, 

a nr hw. G4 a 


wher Five the World another Account of the Ori- Tempte's 
ned rine of the Scots, and to tell us that they came Introduct. 


The Union of the Kingdoms Part I. 
and ſtronger Impreſſions upon the Romans, it 
their greater numbers had not been drawn 
another way, by ſo great a drain as that of 
Ireland, which they totally Conquered, and 
long Polleſſed. 1.00 

However true this ſpecious Account may 
ſeem to Strangers, yet to thoſe that are in- 
wardly acquainted with our Records and -Hi- 
ſtories, the belief thereof cannot be ſo eaſily ] 
ſwallowed down by them; and therefore by 
that worthy Author's leave, I think it more 
proper rather to give credit to the dark Ac- 
counts given of the Origine of the Scots by 
our Anceſtors, who left us on Record what 
they well knew, than to found our belief on 
the fabulous Conjectures of Runub Stories: 
Nay, I am apt to believe, that this Gentleman 
has all along confounded the entrance of the 
Pitts with that of the Scots: Indeed a little af- 
ter the S ots poſſeſſed Caledonia, (for ſo theſe 
Parts to the North-Eaſt of the Kingdom, be- 
yond the River of Forth, was called Deun Caul- 
den, from an Hull of Hazel ) we are told that 
a ſort of People called Aat hyrſian Pits (from 
Agatlyrſia, a Province of Scythia) after various 
Wanderings and Peregrinations through Sar- 
matia and Germany, and from thence to Den- 
mark, then called Cymbrica Cherſoneſus, and ha- 
ving ſeated themſelves for ſome time there, 
they reſolved to Ferry over to the Orcars i 
Iſlands; where they continued for a longer 
time, inſomuch that Orkrey was called the An- 
tient Kingdom of the P:#:. Thus we ſee that 
Ferry that leads from :Orkzey to Caithneſs, had W 
the name of Pictici-Boſphori, and to this very 
day is called P/thcland-Frith. They were called 
Pitts from their frequent Painting of their Bo- 
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irt J. 
ns, if 


rawn 
Jo Albion to mingle with the Scots, the called 


tat of 


and 
785 Hiblanders) 250 years after the Scots had 


may 
re in- 
d Hi- 
eaſily 
re by 
more 
K Ac- 
ts by 
what 


ef on 


Iries : 

eman great nearneſs of Termination between the 
}f the Were (from whom it's ſaid the Engliſh are come) 
le af. Wd Gothi, and yet if we believe the more an- 
theſe Went Hiſtorians, among the G7eeks, they'll tell 
1, be- i, that theſe Geres were Thracians, and not 
Caul- Foths; fo Herodot. affirms in his Melpomene, 
| that Ab. 4. which indeed ſeems to be true, being 
(from Were is no mention made of the Gotbs till aſter 
1rious Me time of Antoninus, and a little bef.zre Con- 
h Sar- WF 4ntine's time, whereas there was frequent men- 


Den- 
1d ha- 


there, 


Wrcard % 


onger 


e An- 4 
e that þ 
;, had 


s Very 


called 


ir Bo- 


dies, F- 


G7 6 


- 
met 4 


Fart J. of Seotland and England, 


4K 
1 


g of their Shields and Helmets. They came 
{lbinich (as they are at this day called by our 


ettled in it: They deſired Wives of the Scots, 


Ind to enter in League and Friendſhip with 
hem; and continued in that Friendſhip till 
hey and the Britains had treacherouſly Com- 
"Yiacd to extirpate their old Friends the Scors, 
ich in the end proved Fatal to them both. 

And now to traverſe this known and recei- 
Fd Account, upon forſooth a Grammarical 
Motion of the nearneſs of the Termination of 
yths and Scots, is not to be done by Men of 


Tearning and judgment; for pray is not there 


ion of the other in antient Greek Story, as 
Hrrian and others tell us; tho” thereafter they 
"Wight be mixt and confounded together. From 
he like miſtake of Affinity of Termination, 
hat learned Geographer and Hiſtorian Cluve- 
1s, lib. I. would needs have the Gere to be Ger- 
n ang, againit the Authorities here adduced, 
Particularly Arrian, who in the Lite of Alex- 
&--4cr the Great afhrms, that the Antients be- 
Wicved that the Getes were a Celtick Nation; 
And the name of Germania was not then known, 


: 


ies, as ſome ſay; or as others ſay, from paint- 
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if we credit Tacitus, that it was about his 


Scots and Scythi; and if Sir William Temple had 
been pleaſed to have conſulted Srrabo, he would 


have ſeen his Error; for he poſitively aſſerts, 


that: Scythia was given as a common Name and 
Appellation to all Northern Countries; nay 
his own Countryman Camb den, ſpeaking in his 
Britania of the Pitts, ſays, That the Getes and 


Goths were Scythice Gentis. If the Goths, of 
whom, as it's faid, the Engliſp are partly come, 
be Scythians, and that the Scythians are Scots, 
then in common conſequence the Scots and 


Engliſh muſt have had the ſame Original, and 


been at firſt one People; and if ſo, it is no x 
wonder, that after they were ſevered they 


ſhould be ſo deſirous now to unite. Thus 
we ſee how little ground there is for reaſo- 
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own time the name of Germany was given. 
But not to ſtand any longer on this, I ſhould i 
think there is as great nearneſs in the Ter- 
mi nations of Hiberia and Hibernia, as that of 


1 


9 
1 
& 


g 
1 


nable Men to lean to Grammatical Termina- 


tions, as this ingenious and worthy Gentleman 
does; who in the next place alled ges, That 


it's more Rational for People to make their Con- 3 
queſts in better Countries than their own : But he 
| ſoon forgot the Roman Conqueſts, and did not 


LA 
* 


mind that they left the Garden of the World, 
(if I may ſo ſpeak) and to make a Conqueſt 
of the barren Parts of Britain; and had he con- 
ſidered that ſuch rich and fertile Countries (as 


Spain and Italy) were then overpower'd by a 


+ 
: 


throng of Inhabitants, that made living there 


uneaſie, he would have concluded rather with 


Henned up in theſe narrow Countries, to ſeek 
FEES : PS = . #44 N for 


re FT 
LS A IRON 
2 


me, That the old Mother-Principle of Neceſſi- j 
ty, obliged fome Heroick Spirits that were 


1 


+ 46 
— 7, I _ _ 
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1 ger Fields to breath in, and to make 
2 ſms — of their Valorous and He- 
ride v oick Atchievements. And therefore me- 
A hinks it's all out as rational to conclude, that 
Ter- Ene firſt Scors might have come from Spain, as 
at of Norway, eſpecially that I have Tacitus for 
e had from 4vormay , 2 Scots (ſays 
to avouch the Truth of this: The Scots (ſay 
ould 3 e) are of a Spaniſh, and the Pits of a German 
lerts, I ; The ſame mention is alſo made : 
Extract. (a) ICIO „ (4) Tacit. 
e and y Mela , Eutropius, by Virgil and Claudian, ann fa 
nay dose Authorities I ſhall ever prefer to thoſe i Agricol. 
in his the Runick Stories, invented by Magical Vo- Edit. Ryc- 
rae u, or Fimbult, be they never in ſuch account ki. 
„ of |} . ich our Author; and if there were no other 
dome, o cry down and diſcredit them Runict Sto- 
Scots, ies, but that by ſetting themup they deſtroy- 
' and x the true Account we had from Antiquity, 
; and f the Antient Getes burning and deſtroying all 
ther he antient Monuments and Books written on 
waer 'Y at Subject, it were enough: Nay, theſe Ranick 
00s Tories were ordinarily fo full of Magick, that 
ing. She Chriſtian Religion was in hazard by them, if. Sug- 
n Inſomuch that Loccenius tells us of one Sigefri- g0th. c. 14. 
"Wa Britiſh Biſhop, obtained by the Pope's | 
72% Pelp, to get them diſtharged in Spedeland; Ar- 
ae wt , 1050. nay got the very Runick Character 8 
ut he * iſcharged, leſt any Charms or Magical Spells 
« not ere in the Letters themſelves : Thereafter 
'orld, "YN hey were diſcharged in Spain, and at length 
quell 9 olemnly Condemn'd by the 7. oletan Council, . 
844 — 1516. ſays the Runick Hiſtorian. (0) It's (6) Wormi- 
5 (as 4 like theſe Runick Letters and Incantations came 1 lit. _ 
here Writ the Cee, and Saxons into England; for wi . 25. 
there Beae in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ſays, That the 
with ngliſh Saxons afrer they had received the Chri- 
eceſſ- "i tian Faith, were Incantationibus Runarum de- 
Cook iti. Hence the name of Rancraſty was given 
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to ſuch as as were vers'd in that Diabolick Art: 
and the little Verſes wherein theſe Inchantments 


did conſiſt, were called in England Runſtaves, 
and I believe from them came our Rundels, 


which in antient Times were much uſed in this 


and other Northern Kingdoms; and it's like 
by the trequent uſing of theſe Magical Songs 
and Runick Verſes, that Magical Spirit of 
Witchcraft has prevailed ſo much in this and 
the more Northern Kingdoms, to the ruin of 
true Religion, and no ſmall hurt of Mankind. 
Which makes me wonder to find now any Chri- 


ſtian, far leſs a Perſon of the Author's emi- 


nent Qualities, to be ſo far impoſed upon, as 


to give credit to ſuch ridiculous Magical Sto- 
ries, ſo unworthy of him or any good Chri- 


ſtian. 


the adjacent Iſlands, are to Ireland; and our 
firſt Kings being call'd from Jreland, to Head 
the Scots in their extremity, againſt the trea- 


cherous Pitts and Britans, argued their natu- 


ral liking to the Country from whence they 
firſt came. And the reaſon why this worthy 


Author doubts of the Account I have now 
given of the Origine of the Scors, out of Bu- | 


chanan and others, is becauſe the time of that 
Expedition was not particularly agreed upon 
by him, is now the reaſon why I find fault with 
his Account, and the Truth thereof- And I 


have done my beſt to make up that defect in 
Our learned Hiſtorian, by agreeing on the time a 
when that Expedition was made. Thus by a 


long Digreſſion not altogether impertinent to 
the preſent purpoſe, I have endeavonred to 
trace the Origine of the Autient Natives of 


In the next place, the North of Scotland is no 
nearer Norway, than Rotheſay in Argyle-ſhire with * 


this 


1 
i? 
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"x 
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his Country, that this Age may have a true 


dea thereof. 
ndels, 
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nents 
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of Scotland and England. 


But to come a little cloſer to my deſign, 1 


preſume to think, that this is not the Origine 


8 


Jof the preſent Scots, who by reaſon of the dif- 
ferent mixtures of Scots, Britans, and Pitts, that 
Sfterwards happen'd to live in this Kingdom, 
the Scors now and of late years, have bor- 
ow'd their Natures and Humours from all 
the three; thus twiſted together by Mar- 
Wages, Leagues, and the like, than from the 


79 


Watient Scots only. And it's in this Accep- 


ion I would have the Scots Tempers to 


Wikewiſe to judge of their Humours, not from 
he firſt Inhabitants, and the old Britans, 
Put from the Saxons, Danes, and French, ſince 
Me Norman Conqueſt, who, in the common 
D pinion of Mankind, were People of far di- 
tant Humours and Natures from thoſe the 
Scots are deſcended: Which makes our in- 
tended Union ſtill appear the more odd, that 
uch a diverſity of Humours and Inclinations, 
Priginally ſeated in the Inhabitants of theſe 
wo warlike Kingdoms; the one being hot, 
ierce, and revengeful, the other (according 


Jo the Character given of them by Pelydore . 


Mirgil) haughty and proud, yet cunning, cour- 
teous and civil, yet warlike and brave: That 
Theſe vaſtly different Tempers ſhould now ſcek 
Wo unite and center in one common Good ac- 
cruing to both, is next to Divinity it ſelf to 
Conceive the reaſon thereof. It's rather then 
o thoſe latter mixtures ſuch an inclination 
o Unite is to be attributed; and by our late 
gprequent Marriages with the Exgliſh, our for- 
mer Inclinations are ſo metamorphoſed and 


] changed, 


29 
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ſeys, Lindſeys, Roſſes , Bruces, Hamiltons, &c. 
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changed, as to have a greater liking for them. 
And by ſome of our Nobility that are ſaid 
to be Deſcended of Engliſh Parents in former 
times, as well as of late, ſuch as the Ram. 


their being advanced to be Miniſters of State, 
did ſo influence our Kings, as at length to 
cauſe them to throw oft that ſurlineſs and feri- 
ty of Humour they ſtill put on (when they 
had to do with their Neighbour Kings of * 
England) and to entertain. gentler and more; 
friendly Thoughts of them; which by piece- 
meal has won it ſelf at laſt to diſpoſe the Peo. 
ple of both Kingdoms, of their own free ac- 
cord, to Unite; that by their Joint-Counſel; 
and Arms they may the better bear down 
the Exorbitant Power of their Enemies, and 
diſſipate the Fears and Jealouſies (which are 
the Seeds of our inteſtine Diviſions) under 
which we daily lie. So as nothing is to be g 
reſpected but the Univerſal Good and Common y 
Intereſt of the whole Iſle of Great Britain. 
Thus by uniting our Strength we ſhall become F 
more Formidable abroad, and better beloved Þ 
at home; and fo verifie the Title Page of this 
Eſſay, Vis Unita Fortior. a 


rt l. Tort I. of Scotland and England. 
them. 
ſaid? 
TMEr 8 
Ram- <P 

c. ¶ the Inclination of the Engliſh Nation in 
state, particular to Unite with Scotland, and 
th to hat moved them thereto. 

they pt 
85 of“ N 


CH AP. II. 


S in the former Chapter and Sections de- 
pending thereon, I have demonſtraed the 
more tural Inclination that might have led both 
PIECE Wtions mutually to Unite, ſo in this Chapter 
> Peo- Nſmnall beg leave to treat of the Deſire and 
ce ac- We lination the Engliſh in particular had to 
unſels Wite with the Scots, and that upon more 
down tifcial and Politick Conſiderations. 
„ and WTheſe Prz-diſpoſitions then no ſooner took 
ch are t in our Neighbour Nation, then they be- 
under to bud forth in the Councils and Actions 
to be their wiſe Kings, who ſlighting the violent 
mmon Mays of Uniting by Forreign Princes, did ſet 
1:14. off foot by Marriages and other legal Methods 
JeCOme leady way to Unite theſe Nations. Thus the 
eloved Whos of Scotland were upon Politick Conſide- 
of this ¶ ions beſt known to themſelves, preferred by 
n to all other Forreign Princes; for Henry 
= Firſt of England not only thought fit to 
Mrry Maud the Good, and Henry the Third 
Marry his Siſter to Alexander the Second, 
al thereafter his Daughter to Alexander the 
ird King of Scotland: But to pave the way 
P. II. a firmer and cloſer Union between the two 
Pons; it was formerly propoſed by Edward 
SÞ& Firſt of Eugland, that the Maid of Norway, 
Un Heireſs of the Scots Crown, ſhovid be Be- 
thed to his Son Edward the Second, with 
3 this 


32 The Union of the Kingdoms Part 1! 
this Proviſo, that if no Iſſue did exiſt of the 
Marriage, that both Kingdoms ſhould be 7/4 
facto Free and Independent as they were at firſt; 
which, by the by, as it Demonſtrates the 80. 
vercignty and Independency of the Scots Crown} 
of that of the Engliſh; ſo it lets us ſee, how 
ready they were to take the opportunity «< 
Uniting with us. But She dying unluckily e' 
She was marriageable, made this noble Projet 
Dye alike with her; which as it was an Il: 
Omen and Preſage to the ſeveral attempts mad 
by ſucceeding Princes to compleat this happ 
and generous Deſign; ſo I may be bold to ſar; 
it has had the like faint Effect to this day, t 
the no ſmall grief of all well diſpoſed Perſo:? 
in both Nations. | N 

Nay, England was ſo fond of purſuing th 
Project of an Union with Scotland, that one 
their wiſeſt Kings Henry the Seventh, woul 
needs Marry his Eldeſt Daughter Margare 
to James the Fourth King of Scotland, aftt 
having rejected the greateſt Matches in Eura , 
to her, which could not miſs to give gre 
occaſions of grumbling to his whole Nobilits 
and Council: That the Eldeſt ſhould be give 
to the petit King of Scotland, and the Second 
Daughter to the Great Monarch of Fran 
The Reaſons that this wiſe Prince was the 
pleaſed to for give it, are ſet down at large“ 

Bacon. The learned *Anthor of his Life, and ſo needs ni 
| here be repeated. And there was ſuch an 
niverſal Joy and Satisfaction in the Engliſb N 

tion on the account of the intended Uniq 

with Scotland, that their own Chronicle tel 

us, That the Contract of Marriage WAS ſole mi 
publiſhed at Pauls Croſs, which made their Churci | 

not only Eccha with Acclamations, and Than 
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as 1 : ings, but their very Streets to ſhine as if it 
re Noon-day, with Illuminations and Bonefires. 

7 firſt 4 . 4 * Oo 

Sig Sol hich was to give the World a plain Demon- 


rown ation of the ſecret Joy they had conceived 
> hon Ir the good effect that was to enſue upon that 
er rrria ge, as if they had been inſpired from 

"Wove to do it. And the ſame learned Author 
his Life tells of an expreſſion in the King's 
an I ter to the City of London, worthy ever to 
minded, to wit, That now he hath built a Wall 
VBraſs about his Kingdom, when he bad a King 


Sr 1 4 Scotland, and a Prince of Spain for his Sons 
lay. 1 Lr. Thereby letting us ſee that it was 
5 Perly upon Reaſons of State and Politick 


WMnſiderations that he gave preference to the 
Mg of Scotland. | 


ing th Nis Son Henry the Eighth purſued the ſame 
one | liga, and left no Stone unturned to make 
Jha cceed: But our Popiſh Churchmen having 
; au. Zeal than Knowledge were then ſo wed- 
> e to Peter's Chair in Rome, (as perhaps our 


ent Kirkmen are to that of Calvins in 


Noll deva) that they would hear of no Propoſiti- 
be eive tho”. never ſo advantageous, that came 

Swim King Henry, meerly upon the ſuſpition 
| gt Hereſie. Quantum Religio potui: ſuadere—— 
* 7 they would needs have our King Married 


Daughter of France, little conſidering that 
large! Wy ſuch a Project, both Crowns ſhould hap- 


1eeds 10 to Unite, the Kingdom of Scotland as the 
ich an leſs, would without doubt be ſwallowed up 
4 Ua France, as the greater. Yet they were fo 


love with this Match that they reſiſted all 


icle 108 Inſtances made by England and by the 


ſolemny rs Peers who had faithfully promiſed that 
„ Chan ir King ſhould Marry the Daughter of Eng- 
Th . And tho? for the affront of the refuſal, 

givin D the 
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iſſued a Proclamation declaring that they had 


but to melt down both Nations into one A5. 


' Spoil and Kill, but to Save and Keep; not to Diſſi. 


 #ffered, and more prefjered, than Jutercourſe 1 
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the Engliſh entered Scotland with a numerous 
Army and were Victorious; yet they wiſely! 


no Intention of ſubjecting Scotland to England, 


narchy, and that the Name of Britain ſhould be 
the common name of both, take the Proclama. 
tion as follows, : 


HAT tho" it would ſeem moſt proper for the 
Scots to Sue to Us who are Superiors in th 
Field, and Maſters of a great Part of their Realm 
yet that Our charitable Mind and brotherly Low. 
might be known, We do by all means poſſible pro. 
voke and call you to your own Commodity ani 
Profits, as the Father does the Son, or the Elden 
Brother the Tounger,— And invite you to Amit) 
and Equality, becauſe as we inhabit in the ſam. 
Hand; there is no People ſo like other in Manner, 
Cuſtoms and Language. But becauſe ſome objel 
that we do not ſeek Equality, nor the Marriage, bu 
a Conqueſt, and that we would not be Friends bu 
Lords, although Our Proclamation at the laſt Nan 
did declare the Contrary ;, yet here We declare 1 
you and all Chriſtian People to be the King's Ma. 
jeſtꝰs mind our Maſter : By our Advice ani 
Council, not to Conquer but to have in Amity, ud 
to win by Force, but to conciliate by Love; not 1 


= ” 4 


” —— 


ver and Divorce, but to jon in Marriage fron | 
high to low both the Realms, to make up of one Ii 
one Realm, in Love, Amity, Concord, Peace an 
Charity. We offer Love, We offer Equality ani 
Amity ;, We overcome in War, and offer Peace 
We win Holds, and offer no Conqueſt; We get il 
your Land, and offer England. What can be mon 


Merchandiæi N 
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merous ere haudixes and interchange of Marriages, the 
wiſely boliſbing all ſuch our Laws as prohibite the ſame, 
1ey had might be impediment to the mutual Amity? We 
ng land eve offered not only to leave the Authority, Name, 


ne Mo. Miele, Right or Challenge of Conquerors, but to 
ould be Nceive that which is the ſhame of Men overcome, to 


oclama- Me the Name ef the Nation, and the Glory of 

Victon, (if any we had or ſhould have of yo 
| a to «4 the indifferent old Name of Britains 
for the Wain ;, becauſe nothing ſhould be left on our Part 
s in th the offered, nothing on your Part unrefuſed where- 


Realm; he mioht be inexcuſable. What face hath this 
rly Love 8 Conquef# ? We intend not to Diſinherit your 
ible pro. een, but to make her Heirs Inheritors alſo of 
ty aniWgland. Wie ſeek not to take from you your Laws, 
„e Elder Cuſtoms, but we ſeek to recreſs your Oppreſſion, 
o Amit) Nich of divers ye do ſuſtain in the Realm of Eng- 
the ſam Wd, divers Laws and Cuſtoms be according to the 


Manner, ¶ ient uſuage thereof, and likewiſe France, Nor- 
ne objel Myndy and Gaſcoigne have ſundry kind of Orders, 
iage, bu Five all the Realms and Dominions the Emperor 
ends bu nll hath, one Cuſtom and one ſort of Laws ? Theſe 
aſt War, va n fears and fantaſies of expulſion of your Nation, 
eclare ti changing the Laws, of makins a Conqueſt, be 
g's Ma ven into your Heads by thoſe, who indeed had ra- 
vice ani r ye were all Conquered, Spoiled aud Slain; than 
nity, u would loſe any point of their Will of their deſire 
, not i Nule, and of their Eſtimation, which they konw in 
to Diſſe Wetnejs would be ſeen what it were, as it were in 4 
n water,— If we Two being made One by 


ave fron 
1 I. uit) be moſt able to defend us againſt all Nations, 


eace an A having the Sea for the Wall, mutual Love for 
ality ani Garriſon, and God for Defence, ſhould make ſo 
» Peace ie and well agreeing Monarchy, that neither in 
/e get inface we may be aſhamed, nor in Mar affraid of 
n be mon Y worldly or forreign Power : Why ſhould not you 


a deſirous of the ſame, and have as much Cauſe 


courſe 1 


handix. 


2 2 | to 
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to rejoice at it as we? And for a more ſure Proof 
and Plainer token of the good Mind and Will which) 
we bear unto you, that which was never yet granted 
zo Scotland, in any League, Truce, or Peace, be- 
twixt England and Scotland; becauſe ye ſhall! 
have Be, of the beginning of Love and Amity of 
both the Realms, the King*s Highneſs conſidering thi" 
multitude of them which are come to his Majeſtic; 
Devotion, and of them that be well-wiſhers and aid. 
ers of this godly Enterprize, hath by our Advice ani x 
Counſel granted, and by theſe preſents grant, Tha 
from henceforth all manner of Merchants, and ot he 
Scotſ-men, who will enter their Names with on 
of the Wardens of the Marches , and there profe 
to take part with us, in this hefore- named godly pur. 
poſe, may lawfully, and without any trouble an, 
vexation, enter into any Port, Creek, or Haven 
England, and there uſe their Traffick of Merchan 
diſe, buy and ſell, bring in the Commodities of Scot. 
land, and take and carry forth the Commodities « 
England, as liberally and as freely, and with th! 
ſame and none other Cuſtoms therefore than Engliſh | 
men, and the King's Subjects do at this preſent. 


The wiſe Ergliſh to keep alive the ſparks 
that now lay hid under the Aſhes, did in plain 
Parliament reſcind King Henry's Teſtament; 
(which was an unheard of Power granted tu 
him by the Parliament, to name his Succeſſo! $ 
by Teſtament in a Patrimonial Kingdom) witl 9 
a deſign no doubt to proſecute the much wiſt-4 
ed for Project of an Union. L 

From all which it is evident, how fond our 
Neighbour Nation (tho' much ſuperiour to us)! 


* 
bp 
* 
8. 
% 


was to unite with us; and that rather in a ci 

vil legal Way, by Alliances, &c. than by that) 

barbarous forc'd way of uniting by c_ | | 
which 


* 
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re Proof 

11 which Which tho? I have made uſe of it in the Chap- 
granted Hr preceding, as a Term contra diſtinct to the 
ace, be. ther, yet it cannot be truly call'd an Union, 
ye ſhall Ince an Union in its one nature doth imply 
Amity of e free, mutual, and voluntary Conſent of the 
ering the Mrties Uniters; but here he weaker ſides 
Hajeſtie: th the ſtronger, and by his ſubmiſſion joins 


and aid th the Power; he is not able to reſiſt. A 
ice ani Negnant inſtance of this Doctrine ( waving 
, Tha Mreign Inſtances) is our King James the Sixth's 
nd othn Mrceſſion to the Crown of England by legal 
with on M ſcent, which had he come to by Conqueſt, there 
e prof been greater Treaſures of Money and 

Pod ſpent, (and perhaps to little purpoſe ) 


ly pur. . 8 
Able an n both Nations would ever be able to reco- 


Haven . or yet to digeſt to one another. 

Her chan. nd tho? that previous Diſpoſition to Unite, 
of Scot. not ſo early ſeize our Kings (for which! 
dities not well excuſe them) as it did thoſe of 


with th ud, yet 1 obſerve that by King James the 
Engliſh FAR's Marrying the Duke of Somerſet's Daugh- 
ent, teh who, as was then contended by ſome 
Ea yers, was rightful Heir of the Houſe of 


. ſparks) 


5 caſter, our King began to meet our Neigh- 
in pla ers of England half way, and to feel the 
-ament Id effects of ſuch Alliances; which you ſee 
inted . thereafter ſo much cultivated by their Suc- 


:ucceſſo! Mers, and ſo happily centred in the Perſon of 
m) wit OF King James VI. of Scotland, and firſt of Eng- 
ch wiſh whoſe acceſſion to the Crown of England 
was juſtly term'd Unionum Unio. y 
ond our | 
Ir to us 
in a Cl " 
1 by that? 
onqueſt 
which 
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Kiug James the Sixth undoubted Right and 
Lineal Succeſſion to the Imperial Crown: 
of Scotland and England Demonſtrated. 


and the Reaſon of handling it here, ani | 
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firſt of Scotland. 


O follow out the Thread of the Succeſſio 

to the Crown, which has been handle 

by ſeveral Learned and Eminent Perſons i 
both Nations, and that with ſome refpec u 
an Union of both, thereby the better to alla 
the needleſs Duſt often raiſed by ſeditious an 
unquiet Spirits, on purpoſe to blind the Eye 
of the Vulgar, and to blunt the edge of thei * 
malevolent Purpoſes and pernicious Deſign ' 
I ſhould think were needleſs, if the preſen 
Argument of the Union did not by a nece 4 
fary Suppoſition require it. I ſhall therefors 
e're I deſcend particularly to the Subject of ti 
Union, here endeavonr to clear King Fame: 
undoubted Title by Succeſſion, not only to th 
Crown of Scotland, but alſo to that of EnglaniY 
that I may leave no Occaſion of doubt e 
ground of Cavil to the Subjects of either King 
doms. Fc 3 
Crowns and Diadems I know are ſuch temp 
ing Objects, and ſuch rich Prizes, that the rig 
teous Heir who has beſt Right, doth ſeldou 
or ever attain them without great Diſpu'i 
and mighty Competitors, brought on the Stag 
on purpoſe by turbulent Spirits, to jumb 
the State of Affairs, ſo as they might: We 
. | CCTV alc's F 
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of Scotland and England. 


Wacy with themſelves, that either the true 
Meir might chance to die without a Succeſſor, 


to quit his juſt Pretences, tho' fet in their 


WMeareſt light; or ſo weaken his Intereſt in 


ht and [ & his ſcere 1 
__ AL ecret as well as open Enemies, 


trated 4 


e, ans 
u ſuggeſted, or make the Succeſſion ſo de- 
Ind on the Election and Arbitrement of the 


e Kingdom he ſucceeds to, as not to be able 


ho out of a boundleſs Ambition might expe& 
a little time to be themſelves the Perſons 
at would ſucceed, either upon the accounts 
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cceſſio Wople, who out of a fond humour might come 
handle chuſe them ſooner than others. 

ſons i As this ſeem'd to be in Parſons the Jeſuite's 

ſpect i New in England, ſo it's like Buchanan had the 

to alla ne view here in Scotland, that thoſe Fire- 
ious an lands might join Iſſue, and like Sampſon's 
he Eye Nees Tails be link'd together, while they look 
F the: Merently to ſer both Nations on Fire. What 
Deſign mpted them to vent ſuch new Doctrines at 

preſen M critical Inſtant, is partly told us by Black- 

a nece 4 (4) and the learned Craig (b) and ſince (4) Sulig. 
herefor the no leſs learned Sir George Mackenzie of pro Regib. 
c of t\ W/c-2120. | (%) De Suc- 
: Fame! And now not to enter minutely upon the — 
ly to th int of the Scots Succeſſion, being it is ſome- gle 
Enola Mat extrinſick to my preſent Scope and De- 
joubt o n. It ſhall ſuffice in the general to obſerve, 
er Kin: t the Rules of Succeſſion being plainly and 

ply related by all our Hiſtories and antient 

h temp! cords, except that of Buchanan's; and a 
the rig ſolemnly Eſtabliſhiug the ſame, it looked 
h ſeldoſ ther like the Singularity and Arrogance of 

Diſpul ill-natur d Schoolmaſter, than the ſincerity 
the Stat d gravity of a faithful Hiſtorian, to fly in the 
» jumd ce of ſo known a Law, and ſuch an univer- 
ghrf we v received Tradition © 
ae 4 It's 
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ledg'd by him or the Jeſuit Parſons, That thy 


Head them againſt their Enemies: They there: 


of Clans they had formerly) he fairly Route 


| Conſcience and Gratitude, they paſs'd by 57 


The Union of the A. ingdums Part! 
It's evident then, in ſpight of all that's al 


Scots when at firſt envid by their new Allie 
the Picts, and oppreſt by them, and the Bri 
tans, were forced to make choice of one Po 
erful Perſon to lead them to Battle, and t 


upon thought fit to call Fergus the Firſt fro} 
Ireland, and by making him their General (ing 
ſtead of the little Petty-Captains and Chie 
Coilus the King of the Britans with his who ; 
Army. The joy which the oppreſſed Sa 
conceived at this unexpected Victory by Fe 
gus, made them without any more to do, dt} 
clare him to be their King ever hereafte 
and ſwore Fealty to him and his Heirs, wit! 
out any Limitations ; which Oath, Biſhop Le 
ſays, was engraven'd in Hieroglyphicks upd 
Marble, to make it, it's like, have the mot 
laſting Impreſſions on ſucceeding Gener: 4 
tions. 

To this Account all our Hiſtorians generaly 
ly agree, and they tell us, That this Rule“ 
Hereditary Succeſſion was ſolemnly Sworn to! 
the People of Scotland, 330 Years before ti 
Incarnation: Yet ſuch is the fickle. Humon? 
of the heedleſs and unſtable Multitude, th. 
no ſooner was this Noble and Heroick Cap 
tain laid in the Duſt, than they began to d 
vert the Channel into which the Succeſſion w. 
naturally to run; and againſt all the Rules 0 


gus's Son and Lineal Heir, out of the ſpeciou 
Pretence of his Nonage ; and chuſed Ferithan 
his Uncle in his place; which our Hiſtoriey 
tell us was alſo done for ſeveral Ages "_—_ ' 

| $ Ss Co ed alle} 
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at's al ter- And I find that Leſty, as well as Bu- 
hat than, tells us, That upon Fergus the Firſt's 
Allie heath, there was a ſort of a Statute made, 
the En Hat the neareſt Ænati of Fergus's Family ſhould 
ne PowWcceed to the Crown, and upon his deceaſe 


and t next apparant Heir was to ſucceed, Eaqz 
y ther: ite vetirum (ſays Hector Boethins ) pueros Regnare. 
it fro! Which Law was ſaid to continue till God rai- 
ral (i up Kenneth the Third to be their King, 
1 Chie ho, to ſecure his young Son Malcolm in his 
Route her's Throne, he made him firſt to be de- 
s who! red Prince of Cumberland (a Title till be- 
ed Sc: wed on the apparant Heir of the Scots 
by Fe own.) And thereafter in a ſolemn Meeting 
do, diigthe three Eſtates, there was a perpetual 
ereafte Mction made, That the King's eldeſt Son, 
„ Wit failing of him, his Grand-child ſhould ſuc- 
hop Ly! to the Crown, notwithſtanding their 
cks upe Mage; during which Interval they were to 
he mo! e him a Tutor for Adminiſtration of Afﬀ- 
Genen , until he were paſt the years of Pupila- 
, which is declared by our Law to be four- 
genera in Years complete; and when he was to 
is Rule ive at that Age, he might chuſe his Cura- 
orn to , and aſſume the Government; and there- 
efore ti caſſed and abrogated that Law made in fa- 
82 9 mot Feritharis, mentioned by the fore-cited 
ade, thi WWthors. e 
ick Cay Againſt which wiſe Law and Royal Subſti- 
an to d ion, Buchanan ſets all his Engines at work 
eſſion wi ecry it, and muſters out all the Arguments 


Rules d Learning and Malice could prompt him to: 

; "IF w AE qd particularly to be ſeen in the Pre- e 

e ſpeciouFe of the Seventh Book of his Hi 1 ard 1 7 
TL : 18 Hiſtory 3 and Vita Dan 


the ſame Kenneth the Third's G ild. 
E . randchild, cani primi. 
Hiſtorie h can the Firſt's Succeſſion N 
gs ther m ʒ oe | 

after] 


Pat 
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But as Lyars ſeldom have good Memorie, 
and thoſe that take the Argument by thy 
wrong handle, fall into Inconſiſtencies ang 
Miſtakes, whereby, to the judgment of 2 
known and impartial Readers, they are force 
to yield the Cauſe, ſo much againſt their will 
So it fares here with Buchanan, where a littl 
thereafter in the ſame Hiſtory, ſpeaking of chi 
ſing Tutors to King James the Third, and ap 
proving of Biſhop Kennedy's Elegant Speec 
againſt the Queen's Regency, plainly ſay ; 
© That tho' Kenneth the Third was made 14 
© be the Author of that Statute, yet that 
© was not ſo much a new Law, as it was di 
claratory of an old one: Aſihi Lex eſt a Kenn 
tho Rege, non minus prudentia & conſilio, qua 
belli gloria claro, ante quingentos amplius ann 
lata, & ab omnibus Regni ordinibus accepta, 0 
uſu tot annorum ad huc uſq; diem problata, & 4 
And then adds, Hec Lex etfi ad Kenn ethum  & 
luti auctorem referatur, mihi tamen non tam prim g 
eam tuliſſe videtur, quam vetuſt am Scotorum co 
ſuetudinem nova ſanctione confirmaſſe. So that 
the judgment of Buchanan, per ſonating til 
Biſhop, Kenneth the Third was not the fir 
Inſtituter of that Law; and therefore by ju 
Conſequence it was in force before his tim 
till the ambitious and reſtleſs Spirit of ti% 
younger Deſcendants of the Royal Family h 
let it run in Deſuetude. us 

As for Buchanan's main Objection again 
this excellent Law of Kenneth the Third's, al 
proved by the three Eſtates, and inviolab\lf 
maintained by his Succeſſors, to wit, that 
ordinarily bred Diviſions, and occaſioned mani 
Murders and Blood-ſheddings in the Natio 
&c. the contrary is well known, that Divi 
a Et OE Es TO 8 © 8-1, 133 o 
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Murders, and Treaſonable Conſpiracies, 


Part 1 
mories ol 


by there far more frequent, while the Thread of 
es ani true Royal Line was broke, than when it 
of aFtinued ſtraight and whole. Any that will 
force ¶ at the pains to look into our Story, may 


ir wil Wceive, that no ſooner an apparant Heir 
a litt! Mt happen'd to be young and of Non-age 
of chi Wceeded, but Diviſions, Murders, &c. en- 


and a) Wd thereupon , as the natural and genuine 
Speed B&& of ſuch illegal and tumultuary Proceed- 
y ſay jg: We ſee that Feritaris himſelf was kill'd, 


ade t al Not hatus, and Rentha, who came to the 
that n by vertue of that anomalous Statute, 
vas de er great Conteſtation , and many bloody 
2 Kenn rmiſhes, were at laſt forc'd to reſign, and 
„ que t in favour of their Nephews, who were 
us ann true Heirs, and the attempts of Conſtantine 
epta, ¶ Grimus had no better ſucceſs. And as 
ra, & Me Diviſions were the neceſſary Conſequen- 
hum capt an irregular Succeſſion, ſo it is very well 25 Regi 
n prim rved by Sir George Mackenzie of Roſehaugh,* 
run c Thr from King Fergus, to King Kenneth 
> that 7 hird, we had 79 Kings, in which num- 
ing ti the one half were Impious and Tyranni- 
the fi, if we may credit Buchanan; whereas 
e by ju m King Kenneth the Third, to King Charles 
lis tim: Second incluſive, we have had 31 Kings, 
; of of whom have ſucceeded by a due lineal 
mily hz Mht, and have prov'd virtuous Princes, grea- 
by their Merit, than their Birth; whereas 
again other five Kings who came to the Crown 
d's, a/inſt the Law of Kenneth the Third's, viz. 
violab\8W:tartine the Bald, Grimus, Mackbeth, Donald 


that n, and Duncan the Second, were all wicked 
ed mai r ſons; and as they came to the Crown againſt 
Natioſſꝶëg‚ο , fo they govern'd without it. 


ol | Theſe 
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" Theſe I ſuppole are more pregnant Inſtances 
| of the Will of God, and of his over-ruling 
I: Providence in maintaining our Royal Line, 
than any that are adduced by Buchanan, whoſe 
malice againſt the Hereditary Right and Suc- 
ceſſion of our Kings, could not be ſtay'd here, 
but he muſt yet burſt out into another mi- 
ſtake, to make all his Arguments of a piece, 
which, in plain Scots, is to make them all one 
entirely. F 
Thus he confidently tells the World, That 
Malcolm the Second died without Heirs-Male; 
which is an Error, for he had Sons, who 
happening to dye before himſelf, his Grand- p 
child by his Daughter Beatrix did ſucceed ; tl 
whoſe Poſterity, by the wonderful Providence tl 
of God, continues to this very day: Only there Il fi 
was a pauſe in this Succeſſion by the death of Wl ti 
Alexander the Second, and Alexander the Third, t! 
* and of the Maid of Norway his Grand-Niece; MW be 
* the Right of Succeſſion was devolved upon ot 
* the Collateral Line, and theſe Deſcended of Nc 
David Earl of Huntingdon, who was younger 
Brother to William,Sirnam'd the Lyon: Where - m 
The Qaeſti. Upon that famous Queſtion (whether the Bruce B. 
on betwixt or the Baliol had beſt Right to ſucceed ) was u 


=D#2 £a,o a a ws ke a wm ..cT,.occoccq 


ſo Edward the Firſt was call'd ) he willingly th 
embraced the occaſion , thinking thereby tore 
make Scotland his own, at leaſt to make the be 
Kings of Scotland Feudatary Princes, holding 

of the Crown of England, did fide with the Ba- Il for 
liol, againſt Robert de Bruce; but the Debate Il lik 


betwixt theſe Competitors was not ſo much 
5 8 founded 
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founded upon theſe Laws, as upon the Proxi- 


mity of Blood, and who was neareſt Heir to 
the Crown of Scotland, upon the failure of 


the whole Iſſue of Alexander the Third, as is 
ſaid; it being moſt agreeable to the Nature of 
Man, (where there is no expreſs Will to the 
contrary) that the Propinquity of Blood ſhould 
ſtill be look d upon to be the Meaſure of Na- 
tural Affection. Which Debate as it was moſt 
difficult to be reſolved in point of Law, ſo it 
is rendred more intricate and perplext by 
the ſeveral Accounts given of it in our Hi- 
ſtories. 1 | 

For clearing whereof, it will not be impro- 
per to diſtinguiſh the Perſons that wee really 
the Competitors, trom thoſe of the ſame name; 
the not doing this rightly hitherto, has occa- 
ſioned many miſtakes in our Hiſtorians, when 
they treat of this Queſtion, and ſo obſcured 
the true matter of Fact, which ought ſill to 
be cleared e're we come to diſcuſs the Point 
of Right, that it's with no little trouble one 
can come to the true knowledge thereof. 

It's therefore to be well adverted, that a- 
mong ſeveral others, there were three Robert 
Bruce's , to wit, Kobert Sirnam'd- the Noble, 


who married //abe/, ſecond Daughter of David 


Earl of Huntington; then there was Kobert 
Earl of Carrick, who was the eldeſt Son pro- 
creat betwixt tnem and Haliols Competitors, 
but dyed e're he was King: In the third place 
there was Robert de Bruce his Son, by the Hei- 
reſs of Carrick his Mother, who was King Ko- 
bert de Bruce the Firſt. | 


As to the Baliol (the Reader will be pleaſed, 


for clearing the matter of Fact, to make the 
like diſtinction of Perſons) there were then 
| one 
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one John Baliol, who married Donagilla eldeſt 
Davghter to Allan Earl of Galloway, and by 
her had a Son calPd John Baliol, who was Bruce's 
Rival for the Crown; and then there was one 
Edward Baliol his Son, who the time of King 


David Bruce's Minority, was made a Fides Com- 


miſſary King. A | 
The true ſtate of the Queſtion (which is al- 
together miſtaken by Johannes Major, and Bu- 


chanan) was, That upon the Death of Alexan- 


der the Third, the Maid of Norway, who ( as 
was formerly obſerv'd) was to have been Mar- 
ried to Edward the Firſt's Eldeſt Son, but ſhe 
dying ere ſhe Married, King William's whole 
Iſſue was extinct; which made the Right of 
Succeſſion be devolv'd upon King William's 
Brother the Earl of Huntington, who, as was 
before remark'd, had three Daughters, whereof 
Margaret the Eldeſt was Married to Alan Earl of 
Galloway, who by her had likewiſe three Daugh- 
ters, whereof the Eldeſt, Donagilla, was mar- 
ried to Baliol; and the ſaid Earl of Huntingtons 
ſecond Daughter //abel being Married to Robert 
de Bruce, of which Marriage there was a Son 
called Robert de Bruce Earl of Carrick, who 
by getting the Heireſs of Carrick to Wife, had 
by her King Roberr de Bruce, as was above- 
ſaid. | hs 

The Queſtion then aroſe, Whether Robert 


de Bruce, who was Grandchild to David Earl 


of Huntington, by Iſabel his ſecond Daughter, 
or John Balidl, who was the ſaid Earl of Hun- 
tington's Great Grandchild, by Donagilla his 
Mother, and eldeſt Daughter to Margaret the 
faid Earl's eldeſt Daughter, ſhould be Sove- 
reign Lord and King of Scotland? David Earl 
of Huntington being the Communis Stipes, both 

| Parties, 
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t Parties were obliged to claim their — 
y Wto him, tho' he was never King, only Bro- 
scher to King Miliam, as was ſaid, and came in 
ne failing Iſſue of him. As David if he had been 
living, had undoubtedly ſucceeded, being he 
was Great Grand-Uncle to the Maid of Nor- 
way; fo the Perſon. in Law that repreſented 
David muſt needs have been the true Heir. 
Although the matter of Fa& which was ſo 
much and fo long obſcured, be thus ſet in its 
true and native Light (at leaſt ſo far as I could 
learn) yet in this Competition it was hard to 
determine which of the two had the beſt 
Right, there being no expreſs poſitive Law 
here in Scotland determining the caſe, nor no 
conſtant uninterrupted Cuſtom or Tract of De- 
ciſions, to lead the judges for proceeding e- 
quality init; only every one was to follow 
what his Reaſon beſt fuggeſted to him, as is 
common with People that have not the good 
fortune of a certum jus for to direct their Judg- 
ments, and to ſquare their Actions thereby : 
And therefore tho' one ſhould give his own Sen- 
timents of the matter, without any ill intenti- 


hope I may be, if I ſhould now affirm, that in the 
aforeſaid litigious Competition, the Baliol ap- 
pear'd to have the better of it, if he had not 
obert {done things which made him loſe his Right 
Earl and Title in the common Conſtruction of Law, 
ater, being that we had no Salique Law here, as in 
Hun- France, to the Excluſion of Females. By the 
; his Emperor Fuſt:nian's Reſcript, they are called 
e the ¶ the accuſers of Nature, that introduced the 
ove- (© diſtinRion of Male and Female in the point 
Earl Nof Succeſſion, fo as to furniſh bad conſequences 
both from it; Cur non (ſays he) totos maſeulos gene- 
rties, 74 vit 4 
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on to the Publick, he is to be excuſed, as I 
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Leg. 4. Cod. ravit. If then by the Text of the Civil Law it 

libpreverit. js thought unnatural to make a diſtinction of 

Sexes in point of Succeſſion, certainly the Balzols 

title was preferrable;eſpecially ſince by the tract 

| of our Laws and conſtant Cuſtoms: the right 

ol of Repreſentation was ſtill admitted among us. 

45 | And that King Kenneth the Third's Law ſubſti- 
| 


ſtuted Females failing Heirs Male, Neque enim 
Sexum in Imperio diſcernum, ſaith Tacitus, ſpeak- 
ing of the Britans; it is not then much to be 
wondred, that one ſhould think the ones right 
preferrable to the other; yet by Balio!'s baſe 
and unwarrantable Deeds,contrary to the Fun- 
damental Laws of this Nation, he made a fair 
way for King Robert de Bruce's coming to the 
Throne, and making his Right and Title to 
the Crown unqueſtionable. | 
The difficulty of deciding this Queſtion was 
mainly occaſion'd by the different Grounds in 
Law alledged for either fide; the Baliol founding 
his Pretences to the Crown upon the Right of 
Primogeniture and Repreſentation, allowable 
by our Law in the caſe of an apparent Heir 
il 0 to an Eſtate, did contend, that he had the more 
iv preferrable Right, being he was Son of Dana- 
4 gilla, eldeſt Daughter to Margaret, who cer- 
4.08 tainly was eldeſt Daughter to David Earl of 
(RON Huntington, who, if he had been alive, would 
WI have ſucceeded to the Crown, and conſequent- 
il 1 ly he ought to have ſucceeded him, as be- 
ing lineally Deſcended of him by the fame 
Right of Repreſentation; eſpecially conſider- Na 
41 o ing that the Right now in Queſtion, was not ¶ ta 
' ſo much to a Private Fortune, as to a Royal 
'' i Crown, which in its own Nature is Imperium Q 
indiuiduum, and the Right reſulting from it I ye 
being Jus indiviſibile, and ſo not be —_— an 
cable 
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it Wl cable to any other at the time; th by our 
of Lawyers leave here, I think that the Right 
ols Jof Repreſentation whereby the Grand- child 


ct does ſucceed to the eldeſt Daughter, albeit 
ht chis be, Natural, and the preſum g Wig of 
18. the Derund, yet that can operate i& tarther, 
ti- than that the Grand- child ſhould be equal to 
im the Son, with reſpect to the Degrees: For 
k- tue reaſon of his being Elder and Younger, 
be Mis meerly Perſonal, and does not Deſcend to 
ht Children, out of any natural Reaſon ; but 


there muſt be a Law eſtabliſhing ſuch a Per- 


un- MW ſonal Right in favour of the Succeſſor, by 
air ¶ which he claims Right to ſucceed before any 
the Il other. | 
to On the other hand 3 Robert de Bruce con- 
tended, that he being the Son of Jabel the ſaid 
was Earl of Huntington's ſecond Daughter, he 
in ought to be preferred, becauſe ordinarily in 
ing Law the Son of a ſecond Daughter will be pre- 
t of ferred to a Neece by the eldeſt Daughter, and 
ble all Deſcended of her, who could have no 


Right, but as repreſenting her: And there- 
fore he ought to be preferred to the Baliol, 
who by a Repreſentation comes in vice of his 
Mother, whereas he was a Male, and conſe- 
1. of M quently preferrable to a Female in the ſame 
2uld degree: And ſo reckoned, That if Dævid Earl 
ent- ¶ of Huntington their Common Grand-father, had 
be- ¶ ſucceeded to the Crown, and dyed King, he 
ame ¶ as Nepos ex ſecunda Genita was preferrable to 
der- WU a Neece, or Neptis ex primg Genita, which J 
not take to hold only in Kingders Patrimonial. 


oyal M — It's like that in that very me Age this 
rium Queſtion being much toſſed by Foreiga Law- 
m it I yers, encreaſed the difficulty ſtill the more, 
1101- and made the contending Parties the more ea- 
cable E ger 
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ger to purſue their reſpective Claims: The 
Doctors ſplitting upon the Queſtion, ſome of 
them maintained, That there was a Compe- 
tition betwixt Male and Female, in the ſame 
Degree, the Male was preferrable: Others 
maintained, That whoever was in the neareſt 
Degree, had the more preferrable Right; and 
ſo preferred a ſecond Son who ſurvived his 
Father, to the Grand-child by the eldeſt Son ; 
which was more than the Bruce acclaimed. 
(% Bartel. But as to our preſent Debate and Competiti- 
Cujac. on, the learned'ſt Doctors (2) determine for 
the Males being preferred, and the Proximior 
gradu ſrve mas ſroe fæmina, ovght to be ſtill 
preferred: Yet others rejected their Reaſons, 
and affirmed the contrary ; as may be gather- 
Buldus de ed from the Opinions ſet down by learned 
Succeſ. Vaſquex, and others. And as for what's obtrud- 
ed from the Cuſtoms of ſeveral Kingdoms, 
Dutchies, and Empires, I leave that to Bu- 
chanan himſelf, who gives many Inſtances to 
prove the preference of the ſecond Son to the 


rng kw 


1 
. 
t 
y 
n 
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Grand- child who was a Daughter, contrary to vi 
his own firſt Propoſition. Having perhaps MW ce 
followed this intricate Point farther than [ ry 


firſt deſigned, on purpoſe to inform my own 
Countrymen, as well as Strangers, who may MW » 
not have had hitherto a true Idea of this im- C. 
portant Queſtion, which being wrong ſtated at I R. 
firſt, hath occaſioned great heats and no ſmall I th 
Miſtakes on all hands. fe 
From all that's ſaid, it would ſeem that the i R 
Baliol had much, if not more to ſay for his Right, IM fu. 
than the Bruce's; and as Livy ſays, ſpeaking of I he 
the contending Brothers of the Allobragi, Mi- bl. 
vorem Jure minus plus vi potuiſſe, Liv. lib. 31. by 
But by his precipitation and raſhneſs in ſeek- 
| ing 
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ing Foreign Aſſiſtance, and ſubjecting the Im- 


perial Crown of this Kingdom, to that ot Eng- 


land, that he might be the more readily ſup- 
plied by the King of England to overcome the 
Bruce, (who would never yield to him) he did 
thereby juſtly forfeit all Intereſt and Right he 
had to the Crown, and thereafter by a Reſig- 
nation of all his Rights in favour of Robert de 
Bruce, he by that ſolemn Deed was fairly di- 
veſted of all Title and Right he could ever pre- 
tend to for the future. And thus was King 
Robert's Title to the Crown made unqueſtiona- 
ble, as is ſaid; for he inſtead of ſubjecting the 
Crown to a Stranger and an old Enemy, as 
the Balio! did, by giving many Battles to the 
Engliſh, both in Edward the Firſt and Second's 
time, whom he did overthrow with the whole 
Power and Force of England at the Battle of 
Bannockburn, did let the World ſee, that he 
was the true Deliverer of his Country, and ſo 
was juſtly preferred to the other, and that by 
a Law to him and his Poſterity ; which Di- 
vine Providence, by a continued Series of Suc- 
ceſſion, hath bleſſed on the Throne to this ve- 
ry Day. | 

Thus we ſee, that as by the impatience of 
Baliol, who ran into fooliſh inconſiderate 
Courſes, which in the end proved his utter 
Ruin; ſo by the Conſtancy and Patience of 
that great Prince Robert de Bruce, and his 
firm Reſolution to maintain and defend his 
Right, by a fortitude and intrepidneſs of Mind 
ſutable to his Princely and Heroick Genius, 


he could not miſs to have a happy and a deſira- 
ble Iſſue; whereas the poor deſpirited Baliol, 
by making Sale and Merchandiſc of his Peoples 

| E 2 


Liberties 
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| Liberties and Properties, he thereby gave away 


that which was dearer to them than their Lives, 
and ſo cou'd not but be abandoned by them, 
and and a deep reſentment of ſuch an odious 
Act as that was, be legibly impreſſed upom their 
Hearts and Minds, ſo as not only to make them 
withdraw their Affection from him, but alſo to 
fix their Thoughts on him, that contended for 
the Right with him, and who under God was 
their Saviour and Deliverer in their Extremi- 
ty: the innate Truſt and Confidence they con- 


ccived of his wonderful Proweſs and Valour, | 


and of his Fatherly Care of his Country and 
People, could not miſs to cauſe them to encline 


to a Devolution of themſelves and their Go- | 


vernment into his hands, and to his Poſterity 


after him. And tho? at firſt his Title was 
queſtioned, as not to be ſo valid, in ſtrictneſs 


of Law, as that of the other, yet by getting 
voluntarily the Hearts and Affections of his 
Subjects, as well as their Lives and Fortunes, 
out of the Claws of a Foreign Power, and by 
the Baliol's Reſignation thereafter, in his fa- 
vours, he comes at length to ſettle and ſecure 
his Title upon ſuch firm and laſting Founda- 


tions, that we ſee now eaſily tranſmitted to 


his Poſterity, being ratified and confirmed in] 


tull Parliament. | 
In purſuance of that wiſe Law of Kenneth 
the Third, Robert de Bruce, after a terrible 
Carnage, ſetting himſelf in his latter Days to 
the ſtudy of Peace, ſettles by Act of Parlia- 
ment the Succeſſion to the Crown upon his Son 
(tho' a Child) and in caſe of his deceaſe, upon 
his Brother Edward, and both failing, it cen- 
tred in Robert Stuart his Grand-child, by his 
Daughter Margery, to whom ſucceeded * 
g 
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his eldeſt Son, who fancying that Name omi- 


55 nous to Kings, would needs be call'd Robert 
25 the Third; upon whoſe acceſſion to the Throne 
15 Wl there aroſe mighty Debates; and here it was 
T commonly thought that the Line of Succeſſion 


received ſome Deviation, and that David and 
Walter were truly the Eldeſt lawful Sons of 
Robert the Second, and that he was only pre- 
ferred by an Act of Parliament. Which De- 
bate I conceive was occaſioned by the igno- 


N- Wrance and inrdvertency of our Hiſtorians, as vid. Boer. 
Is well as that of Bruces and Baliols; and ſince 
oo his knotty Queſtion is looſned to the convi- 


Gion of all unprejudiced Perſons, by the lear- 
ned Sir Geo. Mac kenxie, in his Jus Regium, and of 
ate yet more clearly, (even to a Demonitra- 
tion) by the Great and Learned George Viſcount 
of Tarbal, now Earl of Cromerty, and Secreta- 


ns ry of State for the Kingdom of Scotland, to 
his Bis immortal Praiſe, I judge it altogether need- 
es, Neſs to take any further notice of it at this 
by time, but remit the Reader to them to peruſe 


at his leiſure. 

To this Robert the Third did King James the 
Firſt his Son ſucceed, and to him King Fames 
che Second, and ſo downwards to King James 
he Sixth, of happy Memory, who ſucceeded 
not only to Queen Mary of Scotland his Mo- 
ther, but alſo to Queen Elizabeth of England. 
\nd that I may make as plain a Scheme of the 
noliſh Succeſſion, and in as legible Characters 
5s I have done that of Scotland, the Reader 
may be pleaſed to confider, 
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King James the Sixth's Succeſſion to | the 
Crown of England clearly Demenſtrated. 


H A T upon Queen Elizabeth's Death, the 
whole Iſſue of Henry the Eighth was 
extinct, whereby the Right of Succeſſion was 
devolved upon the next apparent Heirs; and 
ſo the Line fell to thoſe Deſcended of Henry 
the Seventh her Grandfather, King James the 
Sixth being Great Grand-child of Lady Mar- 
garet, eldeſt Daughter to Henry the Seventh, 
who certainly would have ſucceeded her 
Father, if he had dyed without Iſſue Male, 
and conſequently King James Deſcending of 
her Loyns, wou'd have ſucceeded by the ſame 
Law of Repreſentation : Thus tho? King 
James s Title and Right to the Crown was 
Recent and Obvious to all, yet ſuch an allu— 
ring Bait was the Crown of England, that tur- 
bulent aſpiring Spirits would needs bring 
other Rivals on the Stage to Diſpute his 
Right, thinking thereby to jumble matters ſo 
that it might end in a Civil War. A contri- 
vance of ſubtle Jeſuits, and ſuch like peſtife- 
Tous Vermin, to unhinge the Reformed Reli- 
gion then newly Eſtabliſhed, and carry the old 
Popiſh Yoke again inſenſibly about Peoples 
Necks, which we nor our Fathers were never 
a boark ²˙— . fe a5 £7 ae be 
And that I may keep by my former Method, 
and to draw a Parallel Line, it will be proper, 
for the better avoiding all Debate in this 
111 CI LED i IS 2 -& matter, 
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matter, firſt to ſet down the Deſcendants of 
Henry the Seventh, to let the World ſee the 
unqueſtionableneſs of King James's Title to 
the Crown of England. | 

Henry the Seventh then had three Children 
by Elixabeth eldeſt Daughter of Edward the 
Fourth, to wit, Herry the Eighth, Margaret 
and Mary. 

To Henry the Eighth firſt ſucceeded Edward 
the Sixth, by Jane Seymour, Siſter to the Earl 
of Hertford (afterwards Duke of Somerſet) who 
was his Third Wife; after whom ſucceeded 
Mary, who was his eldeſt Daughter, by Ka- 
tharine the King of Spain's Daughter, and who 
was his firſt Wife; after her ſucceeded Eliza- 
beth his Daughter, by Anna of Bulloign his ſe- 
cond Wife. Now all theſe dying without Iſ- 
ſue, the Right of Succeſſion fell unto K. Henry 
the Seventh's Daughters,who were his Heirs of 
Line, whereof the eldeſt Margaret was marry'd 
to King James the Fourth of Scotland; which be- 
ing once granted, the Deſcendants of the ſaid 
Lady Margaret ought to have been preferred 
to thoſe of the younger Siſter (who was Mar- 
ried to Lewis the Twelfth of France, and there- 
after to the Duke of SM) not only by the 
Law of Nations, but alſo by the Cuſtom of 
England, as in Queen Mary's Caſe, that ſuc- 
ceeded her Brother Edward, without ſharing 
the Crown with Queen Elizabeth, but alſo by 
its own Nature, it being an Indiviſible Right 
in it ſelf, and fo not capable of any Partage 
or Diviſion. | 

Thus the whole Right of Succeſſion was de- 
rived on the Deſcendants of King Henry the 
Seventh's eldeſt Daughter, and ſo there _ 
| E 4 de 
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be no Competition but only that betwixt 
King James and the Lady Arabella, the only 
Perſons of that Line that ſurvived Queen Eli- 
zabeth ;, who being in a like degree of Blood 
to Henry the Seventh their Great Grandfather, 
King James had the undoubted Right, as com- 
ing from the Lady Margaret, by her firſt Mar- 
riage with King James the Fourth, as aforeſaid, 
of whom Deſcended King James the Fifth, 
and of him Queen Aary, Mother to K. James the 
Sixth. Whereas Lady Arabella was Daugh- 
ter only to Matthew Earl of Lenox's ſecond 


v 
f 
Son, by Lady Margaret Douglas, Daughter to f 
c 
( 
0 


Archibald Earl of Angus, who was the ſame La- 
dy Margaret's ſecond Husband. 
But this Lady Arabella died afterwards in 
the Tower of London, without any Iſſue; which Nu 
takes away all Debates as to her part. U 
The Enemies to our King's Succeſſion to the tl 
Imperial Crown of England being forc'd out Ml b 
of this Hold, they obtrude not only ſeveral MW hi 
Grounds of Law, and Acts of Parliament, a- IM a 
gainſt his Succeſſion, but alſo: brought in ſe- M C 
veral Competitors, as Deſcended of the Royal fe 


Family. e n 

. Ihe Arguments from Law adduced by them n 
Vie 2 to colour their malicious Deſigns, are the Sta- i tl 
—— 2 ker's Chro- tute 25 of Edward: the Third, by which all le 
cle. Strangers aredebarred from ſucceeding to any Ih 


Inheritance in England. The next is the Sta- Hb 
tute of Aſſociation, being the 27th Act of ME 
Queen Elizabeth, whereby it's declared, That I 1 
© any that ſhould procure or attempt the Death d 
of the Queen, ſhould forfeit the benefit of WI ti 
© Sticceſſion to the: Crown: Which laſt Sta- It 
cute md is much made nie of by that exe- I 0 
„ . DL *crable 10 
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crable Rogue Maſter Parſons the Jeſuite, in his 

Treatiſe that then came forth. (a) (4 Doleman 
But the Ignorance as well as the Malice of — 

that Jeſuit appears in this; for he hath for- touching 

gotten, at leaſt would not remember, that the Succel. 

this Statute was made purpoſely againſt Queen ſion. 

Mary of Scots, a year before her Death, and 

upon which her ditty was founded; and fo 

cou'd not be well obtruded upon King James, 

ſeeing he was then in a conſtant Friendſhip 

with the Queen, and much beloved by her : 

And as an evident Mark of her Affection to him, 

ſhe. declared, That he was not only Heir of 

the Crown of England, but by her latter 

* Will ordained he ſhould be the Perſon that 

* ſhould ſucceed to her. And if Queen Mary 

was any way privy to Babington's Conſpiracy, 

which was contrived on purpoſe to introduce 

the Romiſh Religion, and to kill Queen Eliza- 

beth (which yet could not be proved againſt 

her) why ſhould that be made an Argument 

againſt Ring James's Right and Title to the 

Crown, he being altogether innocent and a per- 

fect ſtranger to the horrid Plot; and the Judg- 

ment given againſt Queen, Mary, makes no 

em mention of forfeiting her Right, much leſs 

ta- that of her Son King James's, who wiſely over- 

all look'd the unpreſidented Treatment the Queen 

ny his Mother met with; which as it could not 

ta- but render him gracious in Queen Elizabeth's 

of yes, ſo it made the way to his coming to the 

nat Throne the more eaſie and patent: Neither 

ith did the Parliament ever inſinuate any thing to 

of the prejudice of his Succeflion, but made the 

ta- I taking away Queen Mary's Life to be a Reaſon 

xe- of State, to cover the diſtruſtful Fears and Jea- 

ble Huſies ſhe conceived againſt this untortunate 

CET vets r NO Wn 5 5 Princeſs; 
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Princeſs; and King Fames offering that his 
Mother ſhould reſign her Right to the Crown 
of England in his Favour , might let this Je- 
fait ſee how innocent he was, and fearleſs of 
being put from his juſt Right. 

Unto the Statute of Edward the Third, it is 
Anſwered In general, That by the Rubrick or 
Inſcription of that Act, only mention is made 
of ſuch Perſons as were born beyond Sea ; 
nay in the Statute it ſelf it is likewiſe ſo pro- 
vided; and fo ought to be Interpreted by the 
Statute of Edward the Confeſſor, beyond Sea, 
that is, extra quatuor Maria; nor does that Sta- 
tute exclude any from enjoying Privileges by 


Succeſſion that are born (as their Law terms it) 


out of the Allegiance of England, extra Angli- 
cum, as Plomden tells. (C) And therefore ſuch 


as reſide within the four Seas, as King James 


did, cannot be ſaid to be excluded by this Sta- 
tute, it being a Rule in Law and common Rea- 


ſon, that the Exclufion of the one, is the In- 


cluding of the other; and by conſequence ſince 
it's thereby declared who are Excluded, and 
no mention made of the Scots Line, or Scots- 


men ſucceeding to the Crown of England, I 


muſt conclude they are not excluded, & caſus 
omiſſus pro omiſſo habetur, ſays the Law. But 
pray why was Henry the Second, Son to Geof- 
Frey Plantaginet, and Stephen Earl of Blois, who 
were both Strangers and Aliens by Birth, ad- 
mitted to ſucceed to the Throne of England ? 
Nor 1s it to be thought, that Edward the 
Third did intend to debar ſo many deſcended 
of him, by that Statute, and ſubvert a Funda- 
mental Right, unleſs it had been made on pur- 
poſe to exclude them, or made to derogate 
trom the old Law of Edward the Confeſlor ; 

nay 
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nay by latter Statutes in the Reigns of Edward 
the Fourth, and Henry the Fourth, ſtrangers 
have liberty to purchaſe Tenours, and their 
Heirs to inherit them, as if they were real 
Natives of the Engliſh Soil. 1 

From which plain Anſwers it's evident, That 
no Right or Law cou'd make King Fames's 
Right void. | 
There is another Topick made uſe of by 
them; and it is of Henry the Eighth's appoint- 
ing his Succeſſor by Teſtament, and confirm- 
ed to him by Act of Parliament, which Power 
accordingly he made uſe of, and ordained the 
Houſe of Suffolk to ſucceed him, failizing Heirs 
of his own Body. Unto which may be an- 
{wered likewiſe in general ; That the Teſta- 
ment was null in it ſelf; being it was pro- 
ved that the Stamp was counterfeited after his 
Death. An AR of Parliament could only have 
force if he had ſurvived the Children procreate 
by him; for it's againſt the common Notion 
in Law, that a Perſon ſhall appoint Heirs 
when there be Heirs Exiſting that do ſucceed 
him, which is not to be done barely per modum 
Teſtament , but by an expreſs Entailment , 
ratified and approved in Parliament. And if 
this by Teſtament be a habile way of Tranſ- 
miſſion of Royal Rights and Dignities, then 
the Argument is eaſily retorted, by telling 
them, That Queen Fl:zaberh by her latter Will 
5 ordain the ſaid King James to fucceed 

1 Hy 

Thus it's to a Demonſtration clear, that of 
all the Deſcendants of Henry the Seventh, our 
King James was incontrovertibly the true Heir 
of the Crown of Exgland; and ſo preferrable 
to all the Candidates of the Houſe of Suffolk ne 
FCC lay 
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albcit there was an elder Siſter to Lady Katha- 
rine, to wit, Lady Jane, who was Married to 
G:ilford Dudley, Son to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, and Mary the youngeſt, who was Mar- 
ricd to Maſter Martin Keyes, Gentleman Por- 
ter, yet they both died without Iſſue. 

When all theſe Topicks failed, King James's 


Enemies they revived the Mighty Competition 


betwixt the Houſes of Lancaſter and York, and 
concluded, that whoever had the beſt Right 
muſt have it, not only to one another, but to 
King James allo; ſo that King James was to 
be kept out vi75 © modis. | 

And now to obviate this Error, it may be 
proper to premiſe ſomething about the Deſ- 
cendants of Edward the Third, and Henry the 
Third, at leaſt in as much as is proper to the 
preſent Queſtion. 

Henry the Third had two Sons, Edward and 
Edmund, Edward ſucceeded to the Crown, cal- 


led the Firſt of that Name, and after him 


Edward the Second; then Edward the Third 
ſucceeded in a direct Line; his Son Edward the 
Black Prince dying, his Son Richard the Second 
ſucceeded, who was Depoſed, and dyed with- 
out Iſſue , whereby all that Line by the eldeſt 
Son failed; and ſo the Diſpute about the Right 
of Succeſſion betwixt the Houſes of Lancaſter 
and York took its riſe. His ſecond Son was 
Edmund, who had a Son called Henry, and 
Grandchild to Henry that ſucceeded, and who 
had but one Daughter, called Lady Blanche, 
Heireſs of all that Fortune. 
Edward the Third had five Sons that had 
Iſſue, to wit, the Black Prince, Lyonel Duke of 
Clarence, who left but one Daughter, called 
Philippe, Who was Married to Edmund Earl of 
| PE March, 
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March, who left a Son called Roger Mirtimer, 
and he had Anne Mortimer, ſole Heireſs of 
Clarence, married to Richard then Duke of York, 
of which Marriage was Edward the Fourth. 

His third Son was John of Gannt, who firſt 
married Lady Blanche the ſole Heireſs of Lan- 
caſter, by whom he had for his Son Henry, who 
being Duke of Lancaſter was the firſt of that 
Family that was King, nam'd Henry the Fourth, 
of whom Deſcended Henry the Fifth and Sixth 
in a direct Line; but the latter being Depoſed, 
way was made for Edward the Fourth, the 
firſt King of the Houſe of York. He had alſo 
by Lady Blanche two Daughters, the elder 
Philippe, married to the King of Portugal, and 
his ſecond Elizabeth, married to Sir Thomas 
Nevil, of whom are Deſcended the Earls of 
Weſtmorland. 

John of Gaunt by his ſecond Marriage with 
Lady Conſtance, Daughter of Peter King of Ca- 
ſtile, had but one Daughter, and was Married 
back again to John of Caſtile, Nephew to King 
Henry the Baſtard, who Killed and Depoſed 
her Father Peter, by which ſtroke that quarrel 
was ended. 

John by his third Marriage with Katharine 
Sumford, Daughter of a Flemiſh Knight , Sir 
Payne Ruet, had three Sons and a Daughter, 
which were Legitimate by Act of Parliament, 
& per ſubſequens Mitrimonium: The eldeſt of 
them Sons, J%n, had only one Daughter, who 
was Married to Edward Tidder, Earl of Rich- 
mond, of whom was Henry the Seventh of E.g- 
land, who marrying Edward the Fourth's eldeſt 
Daughter Z!izabeth, joined the white and red 
Roſes, and left their Poſterity to be the un- 
doubted Heirs of the Crown; and of them is 

lineally 


— 
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lineally Deſcended our King James the Sixth. 
Henry had by her alſo a Daughter call'd El;- 
zabeth, Who thereafter was Married to Ralph 
Earl of Weſtmorland. So that Family is twice 
out of the Houſe of Lancaſter, and is the ſole | 
Houſe in Evgland lineally Deſcended of Lady 
Blanche. | F 
Edward the Third's fourth Son was Edmund 
Langley, Duke of York, who had two Sons, 
Edward, who died without Iſſue, and Richard 
Earl of Cambridge, who married Auna Morti- 
mer, who was Heireſs to Lionel Duke of Cla- i 
rence, as before noted, and by her he had Ri- 
chard, who ſucceeded his Uncle in the Dutchy | 
of York, and was the firſt that ever Debated | 
for the Crown ; bur being ſlain in the Quarrel, | 
he left three Sons, Edward, who was thereafter | 
King, by the name of Edward the Fourth, 
George Duke of Clarence, and Richard Duke of i 
Glouceſter, who by Murdering Edwards Bro- 
ther's two Nephews, was after made King. 
Edward the Fourth had but one Daughter; 
ſhe had Elizabeth, who was married to Henry 
the Seventh, as before obſerved. 

Edward the Third's fifth Son was Tho- 
mas of Woodſtock, firſt Earl of Buckingham, then 
Duke of Glouceſter ; who had but one Son Hum- 
phrey Earl of Buckingham, and two Daughters, 
whereof one was married to the Earl of Srraf- 
ford, and the other to the Lord Talbot. 

There are other Families deſcended of this 
Houſe of York beſides Richard; for the ſaid 
Richard's ſecond Son was George Duke of Cla- 
rence, as Is ſaid, who had but one Daughter, 
and that was Counteſs of Salisbury, and who 
was married to Sir Richard Pool, of whom are 
Deſcended the Family of Pool: Of this Counteſs 
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are deſcended the Lord Montague, as alſo the 
Earl of Huntington. | 

It might be thought, that here were pre- 
tenders enough brought on the Stage to Diſ- 
pute our King's Right to the Crown, and 
who all alledged that their ſeveral Pretences 
were well founded in Law; but the Malice of 


: theſe Seditious Writers could not be confined 


to England, but they muſt run over to Spain, 


and bring in that Monarch as pretending 


Right, that they might leave no Stone unturnd, 


to advance the Popiſh Intereſt in Enoland, to 
the ſecluding a Proteſtant Prince, to whom 
might be thought the Papiſts of Exgland would 


have no ſmall averſion. 
It were here tedious to deſcend to all the 


| Arguments brought by them, for proving Phi- 


lip King of Spain's Right to ſucceed ; only in 
the general, being he is deſcended of John of 
Gaunt, and Katharine , Peter of Caſtile's only 
Daughter, who ( as was formerly oblerved ) 
was married back to Henry the Third King of 
Caſtile, of whom the ſaid Philip is lineally De- 
ſcended, and ſo was Heir to the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter, &c. They likewiſe founded his Claim 
upon the Right he had by Lady Philippe, who 
was Married to 7b the Firſt King of Portugal, 
becauſe he was deſcended of Charles the Empe- 
ror, who married Emanuel King of Portugal's 
Daughter, 

They bring alſo on the Stage the Duke of 
Parma and Brazanza to be Competitqrs, as 
being deſcended of that Emanuel King of Por- 
tugal, and ſo preferrable to the King of Spain - 
But all theſe pretences ſoon vaniſh, if we con- 
ſider that thoſe who were Deſcended of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter by Lady Blanche, or Lady 

Ph:lippe, 
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ction in Lawyers and Schoolmen, who finding 


ferent Intereſts that then ſwayed them; for 
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Philippe, could claim Right only to the Duke- 
dom of Lancaſter, as a private Eſtate; which 
could never give them preferrence in the Houſe 
of York, to the Crown of England; for the 
Houſe of York being deſcended of Lyonel Duke 
of Clarence elder Brother to John of Gaunt, i 
of whom Edward the Fourth is lineally come, 
and our King James of him, by El:zabeth his 
only Daughter, his Right was not only prefer. | 
rable to the Houſe of Lancaſter, but to all others 
of the Houſe of York. | : 

Albeit all this be of undoubted Verity, yet 
ſuch is the humour of Diſpute and Contradi- | 


no Municipal Law or Cuſtom deciding a Con- 
troverſie of this Importance, did Dogmati- 
cally give their Opinions according to the dif- 


in this very ſame Point the Doctors did vary] 
from one another, as in the Caſe betwixt the 
Bruce and the Baliol; Bartol had Baldus to op- 
poſe him, and in Exgland, Forteſcue, then Lord 
Keeper, and Sir Thomas Thorp, Lord Chief Ba- 
ron of the Exchequer, two eminent Lawyers, 
maintained the Title of the Houſe of Lan-“ 
caſter, before that of York, upon far-fetch'd Þ 
Arguments drawn both from the Civil and? 
Feudal Laws: By the Feudal Law they wou'd 
allow no Right of Repreſentation in Royal 
Fews, but the neareſt degree the time of their 
Predeceſlor's deceaſe, to ſucceed : And there- 
fore Henry the Fourth being the Grand-child 
of Edward the Third, who was the Commu: 
Stipes , or Stock wherein both the Houſes of 
Lanceſter and York were engrafted ; he was 
ſtill preferrable to Auna Mortimer, and all thoſe 

deſcended 
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Deſcended of her of the Houſe of York ; ſhe 
being but Great Grand- child to the ſaid Ea- 
ward the Third. 


* In the next place, they ſaid, © That allows 
cc BY © ing Repreſentation in this Caſe, the Houſe 
t, by 1 Lancaſter ought ſtill to be preferred 
e, „ to that of York; becauſe Lyonel Duke of 
11s BY <* Clarence, by whom the Houſe of York clai- 


« med preferrence, died before his Father Ed 
ward the Third, and left only one Daugh- 
ter, as before was obſerved: And there- 


et “ fore John of Gaunt ſurviving him, and being 
di-“ Male and in the next Degree, ought to be 
ing“ preferred to a Grand- child and a Female, 
n-“ as was K. Edward's Daughter. This their 


Opinion they confirmed not only by the Au- 
chority of Bartol. Cujac. Decius, and other 
eminent Doctors, but alſo from the very 


ary Text of the Civil Law, and the Laws of the 

the MI Twelve Tables, (a) and from the Cuſtom and ( Nd 
op- {Practice of other Nations. But it's like they Si Se., 
ord {Wd not reflect on the 118 Novel made by the 4 
Ba- Emperor Juſtinian; which plainly Innovated ks, ; 
ers, and Changed all that Order of Succeſſion, and Theophit. 
an- brought in all alike; Swe ex Filio aut Filia, 

ch'd Alo diſcrimine ſexus, Reginam ſcit ferre 

and Which ſhews how much, even the Lear- 


ned'ſt ot Men, when Wedded to their 
oyal Non Intereſts, are blinded in the common Prin- 
their ciples of their own Employ and Profeſſion : 
ere - ¶ Which as it Demonſtrates the Power and Force 
child of Truth, fo by theſe ſtrong Oppoſitions made 
nuuis to our King's Right and Title to the Crown 
s of of England, they did, according to the Philo- 
was fophers Maxim, make his Right appear to 
thoſe others the more unqueſtionable and clear. 


F And 
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And therefore ſince our King James was the 
undoubted Heir of both the Houſes of Lanca- 


ſter and York, and joined both the Roſes, and 


as deſcended of Elizabeth's eldeſt Daughter, 

that was married to Henry the Seventh, who 

was acknowledged the only Heir of Edward 

the Fourth, his Right and Title is now ſet be- 

ee all poſſibility of Contradiction and De- 
ate. | 


Nay, to go a little farther, ſuppoſing his In- 


tereſt and Right of Succeſſion to both thele 
Houſes had been laid aſide, and all deſcended 


of William the Conqueror, yet King Jamess Ti- 


tle would be ſtill good to the Engliſh Crown, 
being lineally Deſcended from Margaret, who 


74 
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was married to Malcolm Canmore King of Scot- : 
land, whoſe Mother was the only Heir of the 
Saxon Monarchy, and Daughter of Edmund who 


was Edmund Ironſides Son. And that very 


learned Antiquary , Sir Henry Savil, lays fo 
great Streſs on our King James's Pedigree 


and Deſcent from their old Saxoz Kings, that 


he plainly ſays, The Normans after King 
« Henry the Firſt of England, was married to 
« David King of Scots's Siſter, who was Great 
Grand- child to Ethelredus King of the Sa- 
& rn, by his Mother Margaret, who was 
„ married to Malcolm Canmore, as was now 
« obſerved; founded their Right to the Es 
ce gliſh Crown upon that Title; and which 
* they thought did greatly ſtrengthen their 
“ former Claim and Right. We are alſo in- 
formed by Hiſtory , That our King James 
was the lineal Succeſſor of the Blood Royal 
of Wales; for Walter Stuart, of whom King 
Fames's Predeceſſors are Deſcended, was Grand- 
child to the King of Wales, by his Daughter ; 

al 


Q 


qe 
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and it is from Wales that the name of Stuart 
came to Scotland, and Henry the Seventh whom 
King James ſucceeded by lineal Deſcent, was 
the righteous Heir of Cacwallader, ſays Sir Ri- 
chard Baker. © | | 
I had almoſt forgot to have noted how K. James's 
Succeſſion to the Antient Britans came; for 
Aurelius Ambroſius was by the unanimous Con- 
ſent of all choſen their King ; he had only two 
Daughters, Ann Married to the King of the 
Pits, and Ada to the King of the Scots; 
which two Marriages made the Succeſſion of 
the Britiſh Line be divided between them: But 
a little after the King of the Pi#s,* having * rangas, 
but one Daughter, ſhe was married to the 
King of the Scots; by which the Britiſh, as well 
as the P:i&:ſh Succeſſion was abſorpted by the 
King of the Scots; and ſo our King fell natu- 
Tally 1n to be their Succeſſor. Our King was 
alſo Succeſſor to the Daniſh Race that Con- 
quered England: as we are informed by their 
Daniſh Hiſtorian. * _ : cramiiut 

Thus upon our King James's Acceſſion to the 
Engliſh Throne, all theſe Clouds of Objections 
invented by Seditious and Malevolent Spirits, 
were ſoon Diſſipated; and by the old Savon, 
Britiſh, and Welſh, as well as Gon that of Hen- 
ry the Seventh, our King James made all' the 
remote and different Lines of Succeſſion con- 
center in his Perſon, and thereby did fairly 
Unite both the Kingdoms of Scotland and Eng- 
land: Which complication of Titles and Con- 
centricity of different Lines, made his Succeſſi- 
on be truly term'd Vnionum Unio. 

It needs not then be much wondered, that 
we have not been ſo forward here in Scotland 
as our Neighbours were, in declaring a Suc- 
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68 The Unicn of the Kingdoms Part 1 
ceſſor to the Throne, failing Iſſue of her preſent 
Majeſty (which God forbid) when we conſider 
what 1s above repreſented of the Royal Line 
and Succeſſion of our Kings, which God in 
his good Providence has for ſuch a long Series 
of Years continued with us, in ſpite of all 
the ſubtle Artifices formed by ambitious Self- 
deſigning Men to cut it off: Nor that the 
Scots, who in all Ages thought it their great- 
eſt Honour to maintain and preſerve the Dig- 
nity and Majeſty of that Antient and Heroick 
Line, ſhould be now ſhy and wary in a Point 
of ſo great Importance to them and their Po- 
ſterity. Nay ſome are of Opinion, that by the 
Sccts not declaring themſelves as yet in this] 
Point, they ſeem to have much the advantage 
of the Engliſh, in the preſent Argument of an 
Union; being they are at liberty, whilſt thetr 
Neighbours are already tied up : Which puts 
them in a fair way to expect better Terms, 
not only for themſelves, upon Devolution of 
the Crown, but alſo for the Engliſh, who can- 
not now expect any other than what they have 
already received ; and conſequently any bene- 
fit in the Point of Succeſſion, by the intended 
Union, wall accrue and redound more to them, 
than to the Scots; ſince the Conditions expe- Wi 
cted are but the Reſults of a more mature Mt 
Deliberation. And therefore if the Scots ſhall Ru 
now Unite with the Exgliſh in the Point of Suc- fa 
ceſſion, it's a Complement they never hitherto f 
paid to any Nation, much leſs to that of Eng- 
land, who received their Kings from them: 
Nay in all the former Treaties of Union, the 
Point of Succeſſion was expreſly Reſery'd ; nor 
would the Scots ever agree to an Union of both 
Nations under one Sovereign Head, but on the 
| true 
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true lineal Deſcent of King James the Sixth; 
which occaſioned my dwelling ſo long upon it 
in the former Pages, hoping thereby to induce 
our Honorable Commiſſioners to hold firmly 


by it in all Events, after the laudable Example 


of their Predeceſſors. 

Having in the two former Chapters and Se- 
ctions ſeverally depending on them, given- you 
the ſeveral Diviſions of Leagues and Unions 
uſed in Antient and late Times, with the Num- 
ber, Nature, and Original Signification there- 
of; and then of the Diſpoſition and Inclinati- 
on that was in both Nations, notwithſtanding 
the diverſity of their Original Tempers and 


Natures, and ſome Reaſons offered how all this 


might be drawa from Topicks Natural, as 
well as Artificial; and particularly of the 
great Inclination and Deſire that the Exgliſ- 


Nation had to Unite with the Scors, as well 


before as after King James the Sixth's Succeſ- 
ſion to the Throne of England ; which led me 
the more particularly to conſider his Succeſ- 
fon to theſe Kingdoms in the former Pages; 


being he was the Lapis Angularis (as my: Lord 


Bacon is pleaſed to term it) in whom the diffe- 
rent Intereſts and Pretences of contending Par- 
ties, like ſtones of a different Shape and Fi- 
gure in a Wall, were knit and cemented toge- 
ther. Theſe then being the Cauſes of Peoples 
Uniting, we now proceed, for Method fake (fo 
far as the Subject will bear) td conſider the Ef- 


fects and Conſequences thereof. 
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CHAP. III. 


Cf the good Effeds of a Legal Voluntary 
Dion, particularly with reſpe@ to the 
Iabatitants of Great Britain. 


Mong the many. other Advantages by 
which this Union by a Legal Deſcent 
and Rightful Succeſſion does ſurmount that 
of Conqueſt, this is one conſiderable; That 
the one Allures and Cements the Minds of 
People, by methods gentle, peaceful, and eaſie 
in themſelves; whereas in the other we only 
feel the diſmal Effects of a maſterful Dominy- 
tion tending always to Slavery: In the one 
there is a noble Union of Minds, in the other 
only at moſt of our Bodies and Eſtates ; which 
viſibly appear'd not only in the ſeeming Uni- 
on between the Scots and Picts, but alſo in that 
of the Romans with them, who by the 
frequent Inroads made upon them by the 
Scots and the Pitts, they deſerted, pro Dere- 
licko, all at laſt, throwing it away from 
1.4 them as Mariners in a Shipwreck do their 
4 144 | Lading or Cargo. But an Union that's car- 
16 6% ried on by legal Methods, and the free Con- 
ſent of the Parties Uniters, hath a more ſolid 
Baſis and Foundation, whereby it becomes 
the more Permanent and Durable, and the 
better Cultivated by Poſterity. Who will not 
readily in good Manners deny the Prince, that 
has the luck thus legally to ſucceed to a Crown, 
to let his antient Native Subjects ſhare with 
him in his Fortunes? 
This Thought is ſo Natural and Juſt, that! 
find no | fooger Aid King James mount the 
Throne 
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Throne of England, than he, by the Advice of 
his Privy-Council and the Judges of England, 
Iſſued forth a Proclamation, notifying to all 
his good Subjects, That it was moſt Juſt 
© and Reaſonable, that ſuch of his Native 
6 Subjects of Scotland, as were Born in England 
© after his Acceſſion to that Crown, ſhould 
© have the Benefit and Priviledge of Purcha- 
© ſing Free-holds, Tenours, or Inheritances in 
the Dominions of England and Wales: And 
theſe were by the Lawyers called P:ſtnar: : in 
whoſe Favour ſeveral leading Caſes and Im- 
portant Deciſions were ſet down. But tor 
thoſe that were Born in England before King 
James Succeſſion to that Crown, they were 
reputed Aliens, aud ſo not capable of enjoy ing 
Lands and Heritages there. 

 Hereupon the Queſtion of the Poſtnati came 
to be fairly canvas'd in the Exchequer Chamber, 
before the Lord Chancellor and all the judges 
of England; and gave occaſion to that Prodi- 


gie of Learning Sir Francis Bacon, afterwards 


Viſcount of St. Abans, to publiſh the Diſcour- 
ſes he had then in preſence delivered of the 
Poſtnati of Scotland, of Naturalization , and a 
third Diſcourſe of the Union of Laws; all 
which I may ſuppoſe are at this time in every 
Bodies hands; and according to the Uptak- 
ings and Apprehenſions they may have of them, 
may be ſeverally conſidered by them, and as 
their Humour and Intereſt leads them; and I 
hope, among others, I may be excuſed, if 1 


here give mine, with all Reſpect, to that 


Worthy and Noble Perſonage, whom all 
— Learned World muſt needs have in E- 
ICEM, 


F 4 That 
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That I may then, as near as poſſible, follow 
his Method in treating of theſe Particulars, 1 
ſhall divide this Chapter into the following 
Sections. And Firſt : BE 0 SF 0 


PROT. 1 
Of the Poſtnati, and the Diviſion of the 
Ability of Perſons, as is ſet down by the 
fore-cated learned Author. | 


— r i Or a 


T? may well be ſuppoſed, that in a Matter of 
this Importance, the wiſe Council of Exg- 
land, and the learned Judges thereof , would 

never have adviſed King James to emit ſuch a 
Proclamation, if they had not firſt concluded 

with themſelves, that in the ſeveral Diftribu- 

tion of Perſons into Friends or Strangers, 
(largely treated of by the fore- named learn- 

+1» ed Author *) and their reſpective Capacities 
Id. Bam. to enjoy ſuch Priviledges, was properly a 
Royal Act, with which their King is ſtill In- 
veſted by his Prerogative, without any conſi- 
deration of Law or Act of Parliament enabling 

him to it: For pray, is it not the King himſelf 

alone, that makes a ſtranger of any Country 

an Enemy, by Proclaiming War againſt that 
Kingdom or State from which he originally 

came, and not the Law, nor yet the Parliament. 

Thus the King ' grants ſafe Conducts, with 

which neither the Law nor the Parliament 

have any thing to do And as the King makes 

a Stranger-Enemy, ſo likewiſe by vertue of the 

fame Royal Act, he makes an Alien- Amis, or 

2 Stranger-Friend, by concluding a Peace with- . 
LEE: fon nei” 6, Dae | 
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out any Regard to Law or Parliament at the 
time. Does not the Sovereign make a Citizen 
by his Charter, and that by his Prerogative 
Royal 2 And conſequently theſe Claſſes of Pen- 
ſons, and Diſtributions of Degrees, ſo large- 
ly inſiſted on by my Lord Bacon, do entirely 
depend upon the Sovereign's own Act. | 
his will be the clearer, when I here ſet 
| down the Deſtribution and Ranking of Aliens, 
according to the Method and Diviſion made. 
by him 1n the fore-cited Diſcourſe, page 11. 
& ſeqq. who ranks all ſorts of Perſons into 
four Degrees, whereof two he makes Aliens, 
the other two Subjects, page 12. Aliens are 
© either Alien Enemies, that is, one that's 
© Born under the obeyſance of a Prince or 
* State that is in Hoſtility with the King of 
England; and if he comes into the Country 
© without a ſafe Conduct, he is looked upon as 
* a Spy, and proceeded againſt as an Enemy. 
And ſo he interprets the 2 Rich. 3. fol. 2. 
© The next 1s Alien-Friend ; that is, one 
* that is Born under 'the obeyſance of ſuch a 
King or State that is in Friendſhip and Con- 
* federacy with England, at leaſt not in War 
* with him : This Perſon albeit he has Prote- 
ction by the Law, it's but for a time; for 
© the Law has but a tranſitory Aſſurance of 
* him, that he may not afterwards turn an 
© Enemy , and therefore the Law gives him 
© bit a tranſitory Benefit , by allowing him 
* Right to apprehend Moveables, and purſue 
© Perſonal Actions, but diſables him altogether 
* from having right to Freehold or Heritage ; 
* according to the gth Edw. 4. fol. 7. | 
'© The third Perſon is a Denizon properly 
ſo ſpeaking, and is an Adopted Subject, and 
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© js never by Birth, but by the King's Charter; 
and tho' he 33 Lands, &c. and convey 
© them to his Children, yet he cannot derive 
© any Title from any Anceſtor before the time 
© of his Denization, upon the ſuppoſition that 
© he might be an Enemy; which a natural Born 
© Subje& could never be, and ſo is not to ſhare 
© in equal Priviledges with him. 

Ihe fourth and laſt Degree is of a natural 
© Born Subject; which ſtill is by Birth or by 


„Act of Parliament, and who never were Ene- 


© mies, nor can be in time to come ; and theſe 
© (he ſays) have the full benefit of Naturaliza- 
© tion. Thus Naturalization is beſt diſcern'd 
© in the Degrees whereby the Law doth aſcend 
© thereunto. | 

© The Queſtion then Propounded, is not con- 
© cerning Two Kingdoms United under one 
© Law and ane Parliament, but whether this 
© Priviledge or Benefit of Naturalization, be 
an Acceſſory of that which is one, or upon 
that which is ſeveral. This he calls the 
Depth of the Queſtiůon : But ſince he, with the 
learned Lawyers of that Nation, have confined 
their Thoughts, as well as their Studies, purely 
to their own Municipal Laws and Cuſtoms, and 
drawn their Conſequences only from them, I 
judge it not amiſs here, for the Readers greater 
ſatisfaction, to open the Fountains from whence 
this Priviledge or Right of Naturalization doth 
Spring; and either it flows from the Civil Law 
(which we in our Acts of Parliament call the 
Common Law) or from the Feudal Law. 
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SECT bk 
of Naturalization in its Origine according 
to the Civil and Feudal Laws. 


1. Ten from the Civil or Roman Law, 

1 whereby Aliens or Strangers were 
brought in to be Free Denizons or Citizens, 
and enjoyed the ſame Priviledge as it they had 
been originally ſuch ; thus we find the Jus Ci- 
vitatis among the Romans related properly to 
Strangers, ſays Sprieg. (a) It was likewiſe ter- (a)Vide St 
med by them Jus Albanati by a contraction of Sn 4e Au- 
the Word, Jus alibi-nati, which was frequent 25 — | 
with the Romans, in the caſe of admitting ib. 1. 
Strangers; who if they were not Civitate donati 


and enabled to hold their Tenures and Inheri- 


tances, by the received Laws of the Land, 
the Exchequer did ſucceed to them, & fiebant 
caduca; hence it was that the Princes Edicts 
for habilitating Strangers were called Liter æ 
Naturalitatis, or Patents for Naturalizing Stran- 
gers, whereby theſe that were to be thus pri- 


viledged obtained the very ſame Priviledges 


and Immunities, that the native born Subjects 
of the Kingdom had. ( () Pide 
2. From the Feudal Law which is general- Conan. lib. 
ly recited in Forreign Countries, and built?“ 47. 
upon that Principle, to wit, that becauſe Feuds „% , . 
are granted by over Lords or Superiors meerly eu, c. 6. 
that their Clients or Vaſlals ſhall ſerve themy. 158. 
upon all occaſions, againſt any Perſon whatſo- 
ever, and never reveal their Secrets, nor yet 
conceal any thing they learn that may ae” to 
„ „ : eir 
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| their detriment and loſs ; they therefore con- 
| | clude, that no Man can be Vaſlal or Leigeman 
to more Superiors equally Supreme, becauſe of 
the imcompatibility of theſe Duties to be per- 
formed by them; for theſe Superiors may 
come to make War upon one another, and 
thus diſtract the Allegiance or Duty of the 
Fide Hot- Vaſſal, that he knows not well whom to ſerve, 
toman, eſpecially when he ſwears Fealty to his natu- 
ral Prince and leige Lord, and becauſe Perſons 
are more readily enclined to ſerve their native 
Prince, than any other under whom they may 
happen to live; therefore ſuch Strangers are al- 
ways moſt ſubject; which is the reaſon for hin- 
dering them to ſell their Feuds, or they ſhou'd 
carry the price of them away out of the Country, 
and perhaps employ them againſt the ſame 
Country, which: principle of the Feudal Law 
ſeems very agreeable to that of the Roman Law 
already mentioned. 

Now to anſwer to the Queſtion: as before 
ſtated by my Lord Bacon, I ſay albeit the Laws 
of both Nations be not the ſame but different; 
yet that ſhould not hinder Scotſmen to be Na- 
turalized in England or Incorporated with 
them, ſince they are Subjects to one natural 
Prince; and fo in conſtruction of Law to be 
eſteemed, but as one People; for if a Perſon 
may be a Subject of two different Countries, 

Huber. di- and enjoy the Offices and Priviledges due to 
grefe. lib 3. native Subjects of both, as well as they that 

| were born in them, ( which is yet denyed him 
by the Roman Law) how much more ought 

this Benefit be granted thoſe that live under 

one Sovereign Head, tho' they may be regula- 1 

ted by different Conſtitutions aud Laws? And * 

that a Subject may be thus truſted, and en- 

joy ſuch Priviledges, is what's —— by 

x . ome 


— — 
— — æ ſ —V— ä — — 2 


. 


ay 


. 
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ſome of the learned Doctors that treat of the 
Publick Law. Nay by the Reman Law it ſelf, 
he that goes out of one Kingdom to another, 
is ſtill eſteemed a free Subject or Citizen in the 
Place he firſt reſided, and was born, and he is 
only to be conſidered in the Kingdom he dwells 
to be but as an in-dweller or i2co/aNxemo;. So 
I find a diſtinction to this purpoſe made uſe 
of by the Roman Lawyer Scevola. (4) The | 
Romans do likewiſe diſtinguiſh between Civis (4) £29: 
municeps ; but in my opinion ſuch diſtinctions x ta 
are uſeleſs among us who live under one Head, F. L. S. : 
and fo to be conſidered as one Body Politick ; Guideus 
indeed if a Subject or Citizen of Fance or bie. id. - 
Spain ſhould plead for this Priviledge, it would 4. 
be altogether contrary to this Doctrine, ang 
againſt Reaſon it ſelf, for one Man to have 
the Priviledge of being a free Subjet of two 
different Common-Wealths, under two diffe- 
rent ſupreme Heads ; is as unreaſonable as if 
one and the ſarze number cou'd be ſuch, of 
| two different natural Bodies. And therefore 
if we rightly underſtand the Principles of the 
Roman Law, we ſhall find little, or no diffe- 
rence; and if there be any, it's rather in the 
manner of ſpeaking, than in the thing it felt ; 
and to underſtand them in Ciceros Senſe, 
() who ſays, That he had two Native Coun- (b) Lib. 2. 
tries, one where he was bor n, the other which gave de legib. 
him the Right and Priviledge of being a Roman 
Citizen, and the Laws invented by the Roman 
Common-Wealth were not ſo properly Laws founded 
upon the Common Reaſon of Mankind, as certain 
priviledged Cuſtomes obſerved by them for aggrans 
dixing their State, and therefore Arguments drawn 
from them do not ſo much concern Mankind in 
eur time; for we make no diſtinct ion naturally be- 

twiæt 
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L. 32 F. de ti xt Man and Man, that one ſhould be Free, 
Div. Reg. and the other a Slave ;, nor do we make any account 
Fur. of the Patria poteſtas or degrees of Liberty, but 


uot d af 
nſide ts firſt formation, upon 
$985 As co ſider Mankind as in its firſt fe „ upon an 


A- se- 
PISLA 


1 


1 Ip a 


fore that Queſtion ſo much debated by the 
Doctors, to wit, Y 
Whether a Perſon born (in this Kingdom o 
Scotland for example) may upon ſome exigen- 
Cy remove out of it, and ſettle in another 
F i. Kingdom, and convey his Alleglance, with al 
4 tal his Effects thither? naturally falls in here to be 
Wn Mi conſidered. Thoſe that ſtick to the Roma 
e Laws, and the Ancient Priviledges of the R- 
man City, maintain the Negative, and affirm 


that one 'or may be the ſubje& of two 


e 


Kingdoms or CTommon-Wealths, unleſs the 
former diſtinction of being a Citizen in one, 
(c) See Al- and an In- dv eller or Incola in another (c) be „, 
eiatus. made uſe of; and, they ſay that any Perſon 5 
may tranſlate his Domicilium or Houſe and Ef- 
fects from his Native Country providing he fal 

ſtill acknowledge himſelf a Subject of the * 
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he firſt came from, and was not forbid, ſo _ 
Marcellus (d) determines; and a Man may be an (d) L. 3. F. 
In-dweller or Inhabiter of ſeveral Cities, (e) 44 mumici- 
yet I find the learnedeſt Roman Lawyers, ak: 34. 
Cicero and Pomponius Atticus ſtuck more ſtrictly F. eq; 

to the Priviledges of the Roman Laws, and Cicer. pro. 
tell us of the Impofſibility of ones being a 
Citizen of two different Cities, and that he no 
ſooner goes out of the one, than he loſes his 
Burgeſs-ſhip or Priviledge in the other in which 
he was at firſt : Thus you'll find Cicero () as it , 
were in an extaſie cry out, O jina preclara, 
atque divinitus, jam à principio Romani nominis a 
m ajoribus neſiris comparata, ne quis neſtrum, plus 
quam unius civitatis civis eſſe peſſit, diſſimilitudo 
enim civitatum vt arietatem Juris habeat nec eſſe eſt. 
And that incomparable Lawyer Atticus refuſed 
the priviledge of a free Citizen in Athens leſt it 
might be interpreted a loſing his J Cvitatis in (g) Cor- 
Rome, (g) and yet he ſeemed to have already nel. Nepos 
loſt it, if we give credit, to the Quotation (% . Atrici. 
which argued either a great timerouſneſs, or - . 
more than an ordinary opinion he had concei- 4. 
ved of the Roman Priviledge; which was ſo 
common among them, that they preferred their 
Country and the Subjection and Allegiance 

due to it, to that of their own Parents, whom 

no Perſon ought to forſake, far leſs their Na- 

tive Country, ſo that they were ſtill ready 


) Orat. 
tro Balis. 


to dye for it; which made the Roman Orator 


elegantly run out in the Firſt Book of his Offi- 

ces, Chari ſunt liberi, propinqui, familiares, ſed 

omnes omnium charitates Patria una complexa eſt, 

pro quaquis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere ? And 

tho? Grotius(i)affir ms from the 221. ad municipal. (i De jus 
and by the latter Laws of Rome, it was law- re Belli. 
ful for Perſons to transfer themſelves and their ib. 2. c.. 


Goods 
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Goods to other Princes Territories; yet I 
(A) 4 «rd find that it was abſolutely forbid (4) to any 
5 4. Cod. to change or abandon their Country without 
de municP- jeave of their natural Sovereign; to which 
& gs gur Cuſtomes in Scotland agree, as may be ſeen 
in our Buchanan ( | ) where Allanus (m) could 

(1) if. not ſubmit himſelf as ſubject to the King of 
lib.8. England without the King of Scotland had firſt 
(m) Ro- conſented to it. And it may be argued with 
lis ſome reaſon that private Subjects cannot by 
their relinquiſhing their Native Country be 

freed of the Obligation natural that's upon 

them, whereby they are ſtill bound to their = 

Native Prince and to their fellow Subjects; . 

which Obligation they would have to be per- 

petual, according to that Maxim in Law, Ozodi 

primum eſt, voluntatis, poſtea fit neceſſitatis; This 
reaſoning, I confeſs may be allowable in Here- 

ditary and Patrimonial Kingdoms, where the 

Power over Subjects cannot be taken from the 

King, and ſo they cannot well run to another, 

which is the Caſe of the Aaſcriptitii in the Ro- 

man Law ; but in legal and voluntar Govern- 

ments it may not have ſuch Forces unleſs there 

be a Law at firſt made forbidding Subjects to 

depart the Kingdom upon any pretext what: 

foever, as Grot. obſerves was done by the 

Moschs and the Argians of old, and I hear by 

the Chineſe ſince. | | 

Prohibem But it may be yet argued, that though no 
liſcedere le. ſuch condition as this were expreſſed, yet ſuch 
| 1 is the force and effect of that Tye, that Citi- 

Poſita * * 3 

eſt patriam Zens and Subjects have not only to one ano- 
mutzre vo- ther, but alſo to their Prince, that they look 
leni. upon it as eternal, and does ſo perpetually o- 
Ovid Me- perate, as that any Subject that voluntarily La; 


lb.. geparts the Kingdom, is at any time obliged I ker 
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I Wl to return; and therefore they may be always 
recalled to their former Allegiance; and if 
they refuſe to come, they run the risk of being 
Proſcribed and Forfeited ; as Queen Elizabeth 
did the Earl of Lenox and his Son, who refuſed 


3c 


1d to go back to England again out of Scotland. * * . 

of They alſo Argue from a received Rule in * 
rit Law, That none can confer a greater Power on an- 

ith other, than he hath bimſelf X. Now, ſay they, a * Hottoman 
by Subject by the fir Devolution he made of his Right I. 55. F. 


on ion and Power of that Prince and his Govern- 
eir ¶ ment; and therefore cannot depart the King dom he 
ts ; Subject of, nor transfer his Allegiance on another 
zer- Prince, without the Prince's and States ſpecial Con- 
uod ſent and Approbation had thereto. Is not every Sub- 
"his ect bound to Maintain and Defend his Native 
re- ¶ Country? But how can he be ſaid to defend his Na- 
the ve Country that deſerts and abandons it; for by 
the this unnatural Aft and unwarrantable Deed, he 
her, Ml deprives his Country both of a good fenſible Sub- 
Ro- ¶ ect, and of his Goods and Estate, that might help 
ern · ¶ :zorePerſons to riſe in its common Defence, that other- 
here viſe might not be in à condition to do it, tho? never 
ts to willino. | 


Theſe were called Native Subjects of the 
Place and Country in which they were Born, 


; 5g . Div. Reg, 
to his Native Prince, comes to be ſtill in the Domi- J. 1 


as the Athenians were called avrox wer, whole 71ucidid. 


Original was not to be miſtaken by them, or I. 1. 


h no others, where they might happen to come. 
ſuch Errore enim veritas Originis non amittitur, nec 
Citi- ¶ nendacio dicentis, ſe eſſe unde non ſit, deponitur, 


ano» eq, recuſando quis Patriam ex qua oriundus eſt, 
look WM eque mentiendo de ea quam nec habet, veritatem 


0 


ly o- tare poteſt, ſays Vlpian the Lawyer.“ Which I. 6. ad 


tarily La was afterwards by ſucceeding Emperors Municipal. 
liged kept in force, even to the Days of Charles the 
7e G _ mm 
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Fifth, who cauſed it to be inſerted in the Gol- 
den Bull, with that Exception, if the Publick 
Exigency of the State did not otherwiſe re- 
quire it : Which Exception was alſo obſerved 
by Ulpian, and the former Emperors Valen, 
and is in it ſelf moſt Juſt and Reaſonable, that 
if one cannot live in his Native Country for 
poverty, ſhall he not ſeek to live elſewhere 2 
Or if he be cauſeleſly Oppreſſed, ought he 
not to ſhun the being ſo any more, if he can? 
If a Subject hath not the Benefit of enjoying 
God in his Ordinances in his Native Country, 
ſhould he not go where he may get it with 
fafety and freedom? Certainly there is all the 
reaſon in the World for it. In confirmation 
of this, I- find that Popiſh Princes themſelves 
had this laſt Exception under conſideration, 
and particularly Ferdinand King of the Romans, 
at the Dyet — ordained, That it wa: 
Lawful for any Subject of the Empire to quit and 
change his Native Country and Prince, upon the ac- 
count of Religion. The Kings of Spain made ſe. 
veral other Limitations for the benefit of the 
Subject; which I need not here trouble the 
Reader with. 

The Queſtion then comes to this, viz. Whe 
ther by the Original Conſtitution of the State, ſuch 
antecedent Laws ( forbidding Subjects to depart) 
might be agreed to amongſt them? Or whet he 
rather there ſhould be a Tacit Clauſe or Condition 
under ſtood to be in the firſt Stipulation or Contract, 
made and agreed to by the People; that the Ol. 
ligation and - & on the Subject ſhould ſtand |i 
long as he reſided there; yet that it ſhould be Lei- 
ſum, and free for any to change his Habitation or 
Country? Which latter Turn of the Queſtion 
ſeems more reaſonable for People to have 


done, 


* 
th AC —_— — —_ — — . 1 


and in this Senſe I take Ciceros Bee Ne 
T5 
at 


2+ L. Inbel- 
lo. E. Cap- 
tiv. . { 


Qvitate, Statuends facultas libera eſt. For 
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aſpires after: And, as the Nature and com- 
mon Reaſon of Mankind leads to, this, To even 
the Raman Laws themſelves: are 58, 10 ac- 


knowledge it; and the ſame Crero, (4) not- 


withſtanding of his Judgment ja this,Queſtion, (4) 


yet commends thap Law whereby. none ig, for- 
ced to ſtay in a Country againſt fig, Jrelinat- 
on; and this he calls the Foundatign, of 2berty, 
that every Perſon ſhould be Maſter 7 :himſelf, as 
to bis ſtaying or going out of a Country or Nation, 
But this; I think is only to be underſtood of 
ſingle .. Perſons and Families, and not of 


Bands and Troops of People, Who gre rea- 


83 
done, being it is the Conſequence, of the Na- Gre. . f. 
tural. Liberty and, Freed: m Which e one lib. 2. c. 5 


Pro 


ſonahly ſuppoſed not to go away alike, with - be 


out being either diſguſted at the Publick, or 
having a deſign to join with ſome Enemy that 


may inyade their Native Country, and diſturb 


the Peace thereof. There is no Reaſon of State 
that will allow ſuch Bands to go at once out 


of the Kingdom; it being againſt the very 


Ends of Society, and tending to the Diſſolu- 
tion of the State; and the ordinary Way for 
Invading Countries and Iflands of old , and 
of making Colonies; whereas ſingle Perſons 
may have ſeveral urgent Conſiderations mo- 
ving them to go, and by their going their 
Native Country may be the more bendfited 
thereby. It's one thing, we ſee, for to draw 
Water out of a River, and another thing to 
draw the River it ſelf to another Channel; 


cited; and Triphoninus's * Words, De ſua 


which is moſt proper 80 conducive. to the 
3 


good poſtlim. 
reverſ. 
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| good of PrivateFattiilies and, Per ſonsNeteſſties, 


and which does not create 'any diſturbance or 
diſquiet to the Publick state, there is no rea. 
ſon why wWe mould not from the prefumed Will 
and Approbation 6f all People, conclude” ſuch 
a liberty allowable. 1. {ate 

Nay - ſuch Treatment: of Foreipua! Aid 
Stran ers, is contrary to the Genius and Tem- 
per of tlie Engliſh in former times; for if we 
may believe Sir Thomas Smit h, and Philip de 
Comines, there were none more Complaiſant 
and Courteous to Strangers, than the Exgliſh: 
So that Strangers might freely uſe their own 
Country Faſhions in England, as well as if they 


Icon A- were at home: And our Barclay & gives a ful- 
nimorum, ler Account of the frank, generous Temper 


lowed among Men, clpeclally when there is no 


of that Nation towards Strangers; Parriciis 


quod, Animus (ſays he) ad excipiendes pere- 


grinos ſponte factus, & famam illius comitatis 
cum honeſto Ambitu querunt. en PIECE 


ws 


-_ 


ns - . ” 
— 8 P 1 4 2 4 4 


S E © * in. 17 11051 

Re ae 1 Natural jration of S- rartgert, not 

auly from the Laws of Nature, Civil and 

Feudal, as in the precedent C hapter,” But 

alſo from the Cuſtom and Practice of Eng: 
land and Foreign Nations, &c. 1538 


'A S this deſirable Liberty is much wiſk'd for 


by Perſons curious, and of active Spi- 
'rits, fo it ought to be the more readily al- 


hurt 
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of Scotland aud England, 


18 


„ * 


them, but. alſo invites even idle Travellers, 


— 


and füch like, to 1 their Money there; 


bours the Scote, that were ſtill ready, as their 
occaſions offered, to ſpend their Days among 
them, on purpoſe to benefit and advance the 
Good of the Nation both in Church and State. 
What is it, I pray you, that has made the Me- 


93 


tropolis of England ſwell to ſuch a, height as uſu vere 
it is at this day, but the general Invitation they Urbis pro- 


at firſt gave to all Strangers to live with them ; 
and had they let this deſirable Project run 


hibere pe- 
regrinos 
ſane Inhu- 


throughout the whole Kingdom, it would cer-manum eſt, 


tainly have enriched their Nation, by a modeſt Cicer. Oſic. 
Computation, ſix to one, to what it is at pre- 3. 


ſent; and to what ſhould this viſible loſs be 
imputed, but to that narrow National Humour 
to which the generality of the otherwiſe Noble 
and generous Nation of England is ſo much 
ET FTT 


\ 


36 
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Wedded and Enclined and till they frank 
iy caſt off that ſhyneſs" of Temper toward 
Strangers, they'll be ſtill look'd upon as Proud, 
Havghty, and Inconverſible, when as really 
they are not ſo. This cloſe Self-conceited 
Humour makes them be look'd upon by Stran- 
gers to be a particular Species of Mankind, 
different. from the reſt of the World. The 
Spartans 1 ,think were the People of any that 
came neareſt this intollerable Humour; they 
would not letany Strangers dwell among them, 
leaſt with their Tale, their own old National Cu- 
ſtoms and Faſhions might be Corrupted or 


Dehbauched by the Converſation of 0 
by. o- 


To which it was pertinently anſwerec 

thers, That all their Cuſtoms were not the beſt, 
tho received by them; fo neither the Cuſtoms of 
Strangers the worſt , albeit commonly rejected by 
them. And if any good Faſhions among Stran- 
gers ſhould be rejected and contemned, be- 
cauſe they flow from them, it cannot be thought 
better than childiſh Foolery. And the more 
Polite and knowing of our Neighbour Nati- 
ons, who have taſted of the Manners and Cu- 
ſtoms of other Nations, do find fault with 
their own Country Men for that rigid Hu- 
mour, that thus ſticks ſo faſt to them, that 
they ſcorn to ſet their Foot out of England, 
and never deſire ſo much as to converſe with 
one of their Neighbour Nation : And by this 
tacite Interdiction of Strangers of all forts, 


they cut off all Communication with the other 


Lib. 4¹ » 


nefit that a free and ingenzons Converſation of 
learned Strangers might afford. And I 'muſt 
beg leave to uſe Zzvy's Epithet, of the Ordi- 
nance of the Acheans, vainly made * 


Parts of the World, ee loſe the be- 
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the Macedonians entering into their Borders; 
Execrabilis veluti deſertio Juris Humani, If Mer- 
chants come to Trade with ours; if Scholars come 
to ſee our Learned Univerſities ;, and if Noblemen 
and Gentlemen of other Countries, come to paſs 
time here, either for their Health, or other innocent 
Recreations, ſhall they be debarred or loo d down 
upon, when they treat us with all imaginable Civi- 
lities while we Sojourñ among them? This me- 
thinks is ſo unlike the generous Engliſh, whoſe 
Character I have already given out of Barc- 
lay, in relation to their Civility and kind Re- 


ception of Strangers, pag. 78. and ſo far be- 
yond the Lines of good Manners, that it's next 
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to Barbarity it ſelf. Look we into the Prince ned. 1. 


of Poets Virgil, and he'll tell us with wonder 


what ſort of People theſe muſt be, that thus 
forbids Strangers to live among them. 


——Oucve hec tam Barbara morem, 
Permittit Patria, Hoſpitio prohibemur arenæ. 


And if they be ſuch Monſters of Nature, 
as to continue to forbid poor innocent Stran- 
gers to live among them, the Poet brings in 
his Ilioncus, complaining of their Barbarity and 
Injuſtice, and Invoking the Gods to aſſiſt and 


mind them. 


S genus humanum & mortalia temnitis arma, 
At Sperate Deos memores fandi atque nefandi, 
n — | 


Shall the old Heathen World pride them- 
ſelves ſo much in admitting and entertaining 
Strangers with all Offices of Humanity, and 
ſhall that which I by them a ſacred 

8, 
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Bond of Friendſhip be laugh'd at and ridicuPd 
Ariſtotle. by us ?.BeExuorart.u0tty DEtv Lou THY DN Gy Fewny, 


Mag. VO- = og ei Swarm TAQ- H ures S ae,, 


al.l. 2. c. 2 · | 
Edit.Paril oy Dl, N ATMS. +4 


There is no ſtrifter Tie of Friendſhip, ſaith he, 
than that of Entertaining Strangers; nor no more 
common End than this propoſed by Citizens or Sub- 
jects. Can we imagine that the Noble and 
Learned Exgliſh ſhould come ſhort of the com- 
mon Duties of Humanity, that the very Indi- 
ans were wont to pay to Strangers and Fo- 
Livie 1, 2. reigners; if we may believe Diodorus Siculus &, 
c. 37, 38. Or e/Elian's' various. Hiſtory, and the like. I 
Edit. Gro- dare not give my ſelf leave to entertain ſuch 
, a mean thought of ſo great a People, whoſe 
Genius and Temper led them not only to do 
Offices of Civility and juſtice to Strangers 

that come to dwell among them, but make 

Laws alſo in their Favour: So we find, that 

when Strangers are Tryed for their Lives in 
England, the Law allows a jury to ſit upon 

them, called De Medietate Linguæ; that is; 

the one half of the Judges in the Verdict to 

be Strangers, to balance the other half who 

are Native Born Engliſnmen. From which pra- 

ctiſe it would appear, that the Antient Eng- 

liſh were much for encouraging of Strangers 

for to dwell among them. Indeed: if a com- 

pany of Citizens, or Subjects, had unſeaſonab- 

ly gone off, to thruſt themſelves into the Neigh- 

bour Kingdom, when they were either broke 

in their Credit, and run away with their fellow 
Citizens Money, or in time of War, that the 

Nation (to which they came) had with their 

Native Country ; or that they were guilty of 
Treaſons, or ſuch like publick Crimes: In all 

which Caſes they ought not to be received 


* L. 2. c. 42 
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nor allowed the benefit of a free Subject in that 
Kingdom they Sojourn unto, but only to be 
conſidered as Advene & Temporary Subjects, 
who cannot be. ſo well united with the Body 
of that Nation, being they give but a tran- 
ſient Allegiance to the Supreme Power there; 
which hath not been ſo well adverted by a lear- 


our Commiſſioners, be provided and agreed to, 
That no Subjett ſhall venture to go out of his Na- 


Ie Country, to wit, out of Britain, for to reſide 
chi another, without ſpecial Leave had and obtai- 


ed: And I would have added likewiſe, That 
uo Subject ſhould go out of Britain to reſide ani- 
mo remanendi into any other Country; fo no Sub- 
Pect dwelling in Britain ſhail convey his Money 
ro the Banks of any other State or Kingdom. For 
nſtance, he that gains his Money here in Scot- 
and, and clandeſtinly conveys it away to Hol- 
and, or Venice, to be buried there, doth two 
ls to his Country; firſt, he drains his Native 


d in it, and then burdens the Nation with 
himſelf and his Family; who cannot be conſi- 
lered but as poor and mean, being voluntarily 
unged of this conſiderable Stock, viis & modi: 


ab- acquired by him: And as this Argues a Self- 
gh · Nronſciouſneſs in thoſe that do it, of their un- 
zke Frarrantable Behaviour in the Government, ſo 
ow He State muſt needs look upon ſuch Perſons as 


the Jo many Rooks and ſecret Enemies to it, and who 
er Fre ready to go off upon the firſt occaſion, to 
of the place where their Money lies. And there- 
all Fore for preventing of this Abuſe, it were to 
red e wiſh'd the Parliaments of both Kingdoms 
nor id, by a ſolemn AR, ſtrictly prohibit all — 

71 I 4 1 RE TIN Au- 


Country of that Stock of Money he has gain- 


ned French Lawyer, treating on this Head. * ,in. I. 
For remedying this Inconveniency hereafter 6. De Re. 
in the State, it may now, by the Wiſdom of fub. 
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or value thereof, againſt the next enſuing Term, 


Conntry which they have fo mercileſly Robb 


Lib. 1. 


that were not formerly in League with oz 
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fraudulent and ſecret Contrivances ; nay o- 
blige thoſe that have already put into theſe 
Banks, to recall their Money home in Specie, 


and be ſolemnly Sworn before the Exchequer, 
upon the Quantity and Sums given out; that 
it may circulate in the Nation, and the poor 


be the better for it. 2 118 : 

Laying aſide all theſe nice Diſtinctions uſe 
by Lawyers and Stateſmen, both Antient an 
Modern, about the Naturalization of Stranf 
gers, I affirm, that all Inhabitants, of wha 
Degree, Sex, or Quality ſoever, that have fix 
Reſidences, and their Fortunes and Intereſii 
brought to a Kingdom with a deſign to liv 
ſtill in it, and to obey its Laws and Confſtitu 
tions, I ſay, theſe may be truly call'd Subject 
without any reſpe& had to their native So 
from whence they firſt came. This I take t 
be the current Opinion of the Doctors at pr: 
ſent, particularly of Learned Gail. And th. 
two Nations ſhould Unite freely of themſelv: 


another, as the Celti and berii were afterward 
called Celtiberii, or as the Scots and Englij 
now after an Union is concluded, Britain 
their Rights and Privileges are not loſt | 
that Union, but rather Communicated to ead 
other, as the Laws of the Sabin, firſt, the 
that of the Abani ans, were transferred on th 
Romans; by which gentle Tranſlation the 
were fairly made one Commonwealth, as L 
wy tells us, and conſequently one People. 8 


that Objection raiſed by my Lord Bacon, tt _ 


wit, That the Scots ſhould firſt obey the Englilifſp®" 
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o- Law ere they be admitted to the benefit of Natu- 
eſe Nralixation, is now I hope ſufficiently Anſwer- 


ie, Ned, without touching or repeating the ſolid 
rm, MAnſwers made to it by himſelf; nor yet the 
wer, MPrecedents brought by him in the like caſes for 
hat Naturalizing the riſþ and thoſe of the Iſlands 
da pf Jerſey and Guernſey, and which is confeſt 
Wy 


Noth come home to the Caſe of the Scors being 

Naturalized in England. | 

But fince this Honorable and Learned Per- 

on hath made this Point of Naturalization run 

ran hrough all the Veins of his three Diſcourſes, 
am forced to dwell a little longer on this 

: fiWubjet, beyond my firſt Deſign. 


iy e * — — . . kd 
tit 


ge Further Proſecution of the former Sub- 
t pr ject, particularly with reſpect to the Eng- 
tu liſh, and to my Lord Bacon's Reaſonings 
= os that Head, &c. 


wm | Muſt then here take notice, that upon this 
a Quadripartite Diviſion of the Ability of 
I 


perſons, this noble Author obſerves firſt, that 
it's a groſs Error to think that the Antenati have 
xs good Right as the Poſtnati to inherit Freehold; 


9 * » England ; becauſe, faith he, Lame look not 
on Mal, but forward. But with leave, I think his 
1 the ordſhip reaſons widely; for here the Law 
as * does not Regularly look backwards, as it re- 
le. lects upon a Subject that was Exiſting ere the 
Law was made, and it's but Declarative of a 


Neriviledge which thoſe of the Scors Nation had 
2 hitherto wanted, and ſo may be interpreted 
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upon the Succeſſion to a Patrimonal Kingdon 
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as a Correctory Law; which by all Lawyers 
is confeſt, may look backward ; and 1 mind 
a Deciſion Recorded by Sir George Mackenzie 
on this Subject, wherein it was found that my 
Lord Xinloſt: was adjudged to have Right to 
enjoy Heritage in Stotland, albeit he was An. 
tinatus, being deſcended: of the Bruce, which 
was alled ged to be of Engliſh Extraction. W hich 
Caſe, if it holds good even upon the alledged 
Reaſon, that he was Originally Engliſh, it 
ought to hold ſo from the Parity of Reaſon, 
to the moſt of our:great Families in Scotland 
who are ſaid to be of an Engliſi Original, 
and been here in Scotland ſince the days of Mal. © 
colm Canmore. Ih 
And that I may confine my ſelf to that p 
forc'd and artificial Way of Reaſoning uſed by c 
Lawyers, I ſhail put the Caſe, that Prince ve 
Henry, King, Jamess eldeſt Son, was ſeveral 
years Born e're his Majeſty fucceeded to the H 
Crown of England, would he be debarred the an 
Succeſſion to his Father's Crown becauſe a Ki 
Antenatus ? The Reaſon of the Law is the ſame to 
which makes this Caſe ſtill the ſame with the Ur 
former, according to that Maxim in Law Yi 
eſt eadem ratio, ibi eadem Juris Diſpoſitio. The 
difference only that can be pretended, is in th ob 
Qpality of the Perſon, which is but Gradual, 
and not. Specifick, eſpecially when we refled 


(as England is acknowledged to be.) 
Let us then in the next place turn the Scale: 

a little; and ſuppoſe the caſe of the Anutenati, 
to be that of the Poſthumi, and we ſhall be 
forced to Conclude according to the Principles 
of rhe Civil Law, that as the Child yet un- 
born, had good Right to Succeed ro his Fi 
| | TER, | NOT oe 
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ther's Inheritance, being in Conſtruction of Law 
reputed. as already born, as to what relates to 
his profit and Advantage: So a Scors-man born 
before King James's coming to the Throne of 
England, ſhar d therein the ſame previlege and 
benefits with thoſe thas were born thercafter, 


'L 
ers 
ind 
Lie 
my 
0 
. 


lich when any advantage redounds to them thereby. 
ich Poſthumus pro jam nato habetur quoties de ejus Com- 
ged modo agitur, ſays the Law. The caſe of pre- 
it iiledged perſons is hereby no way extended E. 7 f. de 
ſon, {MW farther, than what the perſons and things 


and, themſelves do require; Only a changing the 
nal State of the one into the other, for IIluſtra- 
Mal ting the parity of reaſon in both. It's truly 


© hard, that a Son born before one happens to 


that purchaſe an Intereſt ſhould put him in a worſe 
d bi condition than the Younger Sons of that ſame 
rine very Perſon, when as in Nature and Reaſon 
vera we onght to think his condition Richer and 


the Happier in the world, as being his Eldeſt Son, 
d the and fo the Autenati ſhould be conſidered as the 

ſe ul kings Eldeſt Subjects, and the firſt born; and 
ſame to have been the Forerunners of that happy 

h the Union, begun in the Perſon of King James the 

hint n. Ang 

As the forecited learned Author hath well 


Stat. Hom* 


The 

in the {obſerved out of Plato, that the ſtrongeſt of all Bacon, 
aduah Authorities to confirm any debateable point is, 
reflect be can alledge the Adverſaries authority 


againſt himſelf; ſo I ſhall beg leave in the caſe 
in hand, to mind that this Noble Lord, when 
he advanced that Diſt inction of the Autenati 
& Poſtnati, with relation to the Scors, neither 
the grounds in Law 1 have formerly menti- 


igdom 


Scales 
it enati, 
zall be 
gciples 
et un- Supream head, and under one Allegeance, and 
his Fa-· N ſo may not be reputed Strangers, In order to 

thers | debar 


oned of the two Kingdoms being under one 


<4 _ ———_ TOE 3 a . i * 
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of, the Parliament doth Recogniſe, that the 
two Realms of England and Scotland, are under 
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debar them from ſucceeding to Heritages ly. 
ing within the Dominions of their common 
Prince and Sovereign, nor yet the Act of Par. 
liament mentioned by him, pag. 45. which i 
the Act of Recognition in the firſt year of 
King James's Reign, where both in the Ru- 
brick of the AR, as well as in the bedy there. 


one Imperial Crown; that is, ſaith he, not < 
much under one Perſon having that Crown, 
but under one Sovereign power of Governing, 
Including both Kingdoms; which if true, ther 
all the reaſons brought by him and the Ergli 
Lawyers againſt the Antenati, founded upo 
the Right of Naturalization do of themſelye 
vaniſh; And why may not the'Scots debar th 
Engliſh Antenati here in Scotland, as they pre 
tended to do in England? but to take away al 
Seeds of debate and diſcord from between then 
both, It is declared by the third Act of Par 
lament in theFourth Year of hisMajeſties Reigi 
that all Hoſtile Laws are aboliſhed, and tha 
the Union of both the Kingdoms is alread 
Centred in His Ma jeſties Perſon; and are no 
the Subjects of both Kingdoms equally oblige 
ed to Fight and aſſiſt their Common Prince, to 
be true to his Intereſt, and to be the declare 
Enemies of all their Kings Enemies; this reaſon 
ing is ſo full and clear in it ſelf, that as my Lon 
ſays, no man can ſpeak againſt it. pag. Eaden 
Likewiſe by a Statute of Edward the Confeſn 
which as Hollinſhead ſays, was reckoned amo! 
the good Laws publiſhed by that pious Prince 
the Scots among others that were Eſteemed o 
the ſame Nation with the Engliſh are mentio! 
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y- WM ed; for this reaſon, becauſe almoſt all the Scots 
on WW Nobility got Exgliſb Wives in Marriage, and 
ar. the Engliſh likewiſe got Scots Wives, & Sic 
h is facti ſunt duo in carne una, which good Corroſ- 
of pondence and Intercourſe of Marriages was 
Ru. much Cultivated by them both, till Edward 


ere. ¶ Long ſhanks Ambitious deſigns had broke it off. 
the And till that unhappy debate about them Cli- 


der 
t ſo 
"WI, 
Ing, 
then 
TAY 


entary Provinces was ſet on foot; which the 
Scots had from the Engliſh in Remuneration of 
the great and many Services done by them a- 
gainſt their old cruel] Enemy the Dane, a- 
gainſt whom the Scors fought near 200 Years, 
and loſt in defence of their Neighbour Nation 


apo an infinite Number of Men, and ſome of their 
ele Kings during that ſpace: Yet when they came 
r th to be Victorious and beat thoſe Northern Sal- 
Pre vages home again out of Britain, they gene- 
ay a rouſly refuſed to ſhare with the Exgliſh in 
then the Spoils of the Victory when called by 


P them to it. For theſe notable Services 


eig! perform'd by the Scors againſt the Danes, 
tha and freeing the Engliſh from their unſupporta- 
real ble Yoke and Servitude, were theſe Clientary 
re no 


Provinces of Northumberland, &c. given over 
to the Scots. And this is likewiſe added as 
one of the Reaſons of St. Edward's Act; which Crais.MS. 


blige 


Ice, t 


claro as it ſhews the true and genuine Temper of qe Unione 
caſo tt / Scots Nation, ſo on the other hand, it lets Regni. 
*Lord th; World ſee how falſe and unjuſt is the ha- 

E ade ra\ter given of them, by that Varlet Maſter 


nfeſſa 


Parſons, or Doleman ;, to wit, That they were 4 
amony 


ſariy People, naturally Enemies zo the Engliſh - 


prince which ſutes better with the ſoure and Me- 
med ON lancholy Imaginations of a Seditious Ill-natu- 
entioi red Monk, and of one of the Waſps of Ignatius 


Loyola's Hive, than with the generous and 
warlike Genius of the Scots. The 
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Holling ſhed 
Boeth. 


Paulus l. 


10. De re- cellent Rule in the Civil Law, Secundum Na- 
gul. Juris. 
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The Danes being beat of England, but not 
before they were firſt beat out of Scerland, 
and made by the Scots to Swear never to re- 
turn to Britain, the Engliſh could not but 
grant them the Priviledge of Naturalization 
in England, in the ſame manner that Lemis the 
Eleventh of Fance communicated to them 
there, when they were forc'd to League with 
them, by reaſon of the unjuſt and unkind Re- 
turns made by the Engliſh to their former 
Friendſhip. The Scots then having once fair- 
ly acquired this Benefit and Priviledge, and 
that for ſucha juſt and onerous Cauſe (never to 
be forgot by the Engliſh) they have good Reaſon 


ſtill to adhere to this Right and Priviledge, i 
till it be abrogated by a ſubſequent Law 
or Statute, Nam nihil tam naturale eſt quam 


Unumquodque eodem modo diſſolvi quo colliga- 
tum eſt. 

| night here alſo Argue from a Statute of 
Edward the Third's, but becauſe any Argu- 
ments built upon it, are but the Effects of ima. 
ginary Lordiag he pretended over Scotland, | 
ſhall wave them at this time; as alſo that Pre. 
ſident in Dyer, hiated at by my Lord Bacon, 
14 Eliz. The Reaſon of the Statute given 
there is, becauſe the Scots were never ac- 
counted Aliens. If then the Scots were not 
accounted Aliens in what tended to their hurt 
and prejudice, ſo they cannot be repupel 
Strangers in things relating to their viſhl 
Profit ani! Advantage; according to that e 


turam eſt commoda cujuſq; rei eum ſequi , quen 
ſequntur incommoda. 


But 
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t But why ſhould I go fo far back to fetch 


d, Laws and Authorities, to prove a Point that's 
e- o clear, when the Erglih themſelves have in 
at full Parliament, Judicially declared, the other 
2n 8 year, That the Scots are not Aliens, nor are to Amo 1703 
he be reputed ſo. Thus in the late Act of Parlia- 
m ment in Exgland, ſetling the Succeſſion upon 


th King William's Death, it is there declared, 
e- That no Perſon born out of the Kingdom of Eng- 
jer land, Scotland, and Ireland, with the Dominicus 
ir⸗bhbereto belonging, (even altho Naturaliz d) ſhall 


be capable of” Publick Truſt. And therefore Na- 
tive Born Scots cannot be thought Aliens, more 
chan Native Born Vriſh ànd Melch; but ſo it is, 
theſe are capable of publick Truſt, and there- 
fore ſo are the Scots: And in the third Clauſe 
Jof the aforeſaid AR, it is Declared, That ub 
Perſon who ſhall hereafter come to the Crown, ſhall 
go out of the Dominions of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. As by the former Clauſe the 
Scots are capable of -publick Truſt, as not be- 
ing reputed Strangers, ſo in this latter Clauſe 


d, Scotland is declared not to be a Foreign King- 
pre. dom, nor the Scots Foreigners: And conſe- 


Iquently all their Lawyers Reaſonings from ob- 
ſolete Laws, and old muſty Precedents, muſt 

needs fall to the ground. Tbs: | oe 
And aow albeit this way of Reafoning may 
not fully Convince every S K. rl 
hope it lets them ſee that the Sc, had ever 
and anon no ſmall, Intereſt in that Kingdom. 
And if the Scots never quarrelled any Engliſb 
o. ſet up here, and to be Incorporate with 
the Body of the Nation, even before Kigg 
James the Sixth's Acceſſion to the Crown of 
England, there is all the reaſon imaginable they 
might expect the like returns of Civility and 
. Friendſhip 
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Friendſhip from the Engliſh, at leaſt ſo long 
as any of King James's Off-ſpring and Lineage 
{ways the Engliſh Scepter. And it is certain, 
that upon a true Survey of both the Nations, 
there are at this very day more Engliſh in Scot- 
land, than there are of Scots in England. Which Mt + 
as it anſwers one of the Inconveniencies pro- I 
pounded by my Lord Bacon, pag. 27. of that 
Diſcourſe of the Poſtnati, and repeated in his Ml a 
ſecond Diſcourſe of Naturalization, ſo it lead; Ml 4 
me yet to follow that noble Perſonage a littl: 
farther. 

And to tell them Rlainly, that the Engliſ 
need not now fear a concourſe of Scots Into 
that Nation; for it is plainly acknowledge 
by all, and by the ſame noble Perſon, That the 
Spring-Tide of a Scor's Inundation was pal 
at King 7ames's firſt coming there. And tho 
Scotland be upbraided as a poor Country, ye 
we ee, that few Scots that went up with King 
James to England, and with any of his Succel 
ſors ſince, ſtayed any time in it, but chuſed 
rather to live in their own Native Country, 
and breath the Air with which they ſucked i 
their firſt Milk. Nay, for all the Friendſhy 
the Scots contracted and inviolably Maintained, 
with no little Expence, for a Series of Year, 
with the French, and for all the Immunities and 
Priviledges obtained by them in France, yet 
we ſee few Or no Scotſmen reſide there, unlek 
it be ſome Journey-men Taylors, and Popil 
Prieſts, or the like, who by their Trade all 
Profeſſion, as they pretend to be Prieſts of! 
Catholick Church, ſo may be juſtly eſteeme 
rather the Catholick Subjects of all Countrie' 
than the dutiful Subjects of one patticular N 

9 * rin 
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tion. Nor doth any of this Nation ſeek to 
go abroad, but when there is War for to try 
their Fortunes, and to raiſe the Priſtine Va- 
lour and Antient Glory of their Country. 

And why ſhould the Exgliſh ſo much fear the 
Scots to pour in upon them, when their Sea- 
port Towns, and frequent Trade, make their 
coming rather Neceſlary than Troubleſom; 
and the ſupplying their Plantations in the /z- 
dies, will, I ſuppoſe, yet cauſe our Neigh- 
bours to invite us to their neceſſary Aſſiſtance. 
And as my Lord Bacon does fairly acknowledge, 
„That England is not near ſo well Peopled 
« as other Countries abroad are, in an equal 
“ ſpace of Ground; and that the Ma: ks there- 
« of viſibly appear in the many Waſtes and 
“ Commonties, &c. throughout that King- 
« dom; ſo I may here ſay, a great part of 
Scotland is ſtill Waſte and Unmanured ; which 
now they begin to be ſenſible of, and there- 
fore they'll need the greater Temptation to 
bring them out of their Native Soil. But as 
I obſerved of Holland, ſome pages before, why 

ould the Enzl;ſh fear that which makes the 

Dutch Rich and Powerful? Is it not by fre- 
quency of Strangers of all ſorts, from all Cor- 
iers of the World, that enables that Repub- 
ick to vie with Fance now, as it did with 
England in the year 1672 ? Is it not this con- 
tinued Flux of Strangers that furniſhes their 

\rmies, and Mans their Fleets; and that on a 
ſudden, as the Exigencies of their State re- 

Wjvire? Pray what Aſſiſtance hath the Scors 

iren to the Engliſh, during all the late War 

je in Flanders, and now in Holland? Have there 
ot been many gallant Officers and Gentle- 


en, beſides an infinite Number of the Common 
H 2 Soldiery, 
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Soldiery ſlain, in maintaining the Glory of 
the Engliſh Nation? (for they all go under the 
Name of Engliſh) And ſhall there be a daily 
Drain of our People to ſerve the Intereſt of 
England, and all this while never judged ne- 
ceſſary nor worth their regarding? This 1 
preſume to ſay, no thinking Perſon can well af. 
firm, without doing violence to his Reaſon 
and Experience. And it's truly thought, that 


ere the Engliſh make good their Title to 
France, and keep that Balance of Trade with 
Holland, they'll need more Hands than we can r 
ſpare. And why do all other People glory to! 
ſee their Nations Populous, and the Exgliſh on- 
ly to fear it? And as the fore-cited Author r. 
obſerves out of Machiavel, who flights the Ma. N 
xim of making Money to be the true Sinews|Mc: 
of War (which perhaps is the miſtaken Ma- I 
xim of the Engliſh :) For, ſays he, The true S- { 
news of War, are the Sinews of valorous Men. of 
And methinks the eaſe this might bring them, ed 
to pay their Pole and other Taxations, ſhould Hof 
rather encline them to it, than fright then ſn 
from it. be 
2. As to next Inconveniency that of Unity Mrit 
of Laws in both Nat ions, my Lord Bacon makes MW Cc 
a very ſolid Anſwer, and tells them, Thar jer- the 
ſey and Guernſey are allowed this Priviledge nu 
being Engliſh; and yet they are not Subject nei 
to their Laws, any more than we: But of this ¶ me 
I ſhall have occaſion to treat hereafter. anc 
3. As to the Inequality of both the King-Hnot 


doms in their Soils and Fortunes: To which 
he Anſwers, That this Differencn is meerly Ex- 
ternal, and acknowledges, that the Scots are 4 
People very Ingenious, in Labour induſtrious, in 
Courage valiant, in Body hard, Active and * 
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and that Feerceneſs of Temper the Scots might then 
have had, is now much worn off, and to beattri- 
buted rather to the Genius of that Age, than to 
the Country they live in; and they are much the 
more Richer now, than they were the time that their 
Engliſh Monarchs courted and ſollicited to be U- 
nited with us. | | 

Edward the Firlt is propounded as one of 
the greateſt Heroes England ever had, and yet 


his Expedition to Scotland, upon the proſpect 


of Conquering it, is reckoned by their Hiſto- 
rians as one of the greateſt Acts of his Life. 
Theſe mighty and puiſſant Enterprizes of the 
Engliſh Kings to reduce Scotland, did neceſſa- 
rily oblige its Inhabitants to a fierce and ſe- 
vere Breeding , made them quite forget the 
cultivating either themſelves or their Country. 
They well underſtood, that by giving them- 
ſelves up to ſervile Labour and Cultivating 
of Ground, their Courage might be ſoon blunt- 
ed, and their Natures ſoft'ned; and in proceſs 
of time, when they ſhould come to taſte of the 
ſweets of well manur' d Ground, their taſte would 
become more nice and guſtful, and their Spi- 
rits more Effeminate and Vapid. Upon which 
Conſiderations they chuſed rather to leave 
their Country Barren, than after it was Ma- 
nured and Cultivated to be poſſeſt by their E- 
nemies. In thoſe days Houſes were built 
meerly for Conveniency, and not for Pleaſure, 
and their Furniture were Men and Arms, and 
not Tapeſtry, Gray-hounds and not Meſſans. 
They made no Speeches in Pnblick, but ſuch 
as they back'd with their Lives; and the turn 


of their Periods were animated rather: by an See Galdys 
undaunted Courage, than an affected Eloquence; Speech in 
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and yet all this was but what the genius of Tacitus. 
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Tuſtin lib. num ad ine diam, laboremq; animi ad mortem 
44. cap. 2. parati. Dura omnibus & ſtricta Parcimonia, bel- 


haps ſome diſadvantage to the Scots to be thu 
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that Age required : And ſhall a People be cal. 
led Barbarous, becauſe forſooth they did in- 
nure themſelves to a ſevere Diſcipline, and 
mean Living in time of War? Corpora Homi- 


lum quam otium malunt, ſaith the Hiſtorian, 
I would fain know if Cincinnatus, who had 
the Plough in the one hand, and the Sword 
In the other, was not in as great Eſteem in 
Rome by all forts of Perſons, as any other that 
managed the DiRatorſhip'z there would Car 
have preached ſo long ſeverity of Living to 
the Romans, and yet think it inconſiſtent with 
Virtue ? It is not at all to be thought. On the 
contrary, we are told by Halicarnaſſeus and 
Livy, *that in that time they uſed aifierce courk 
© way of Living. And certainly when People 
once come to forget that ſevere Diſcipline, ti 
glut themſelves in Eaſe and Pleaſure, and too 
much Affluence of all ſorts, their Luxury wil 
become the Canker-worm of the State, and 
readily expoſe them to be Enſlaved and Con. 
quered by their Neighbours. 


— — O Prodiga Rerum, 
Luxuries, nunquam parvo contenta parat u, 
Er Quæſitorum Terra, pelagoq, ciborum 
Ambitioſa fames: & lautæ gloria menſe ! 
Diſcite quam parvo liceat producere vitam 
Et quantum natur a pet at.— | 


Lucan, 


From what's ſaid, it may be thought per- 


United to a People that. love their Eaſe, ar 
a well covered Table, and that-immerſe 2 
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ſelves in all the other Pleaſures of Senſe; for 
Vices of that nature are ſo tempting, that 
they eaſily ſteal in upon Perſons, and in a little 
time make them out do the Original: And it 
is obſervable, that ſcarce ever did any Fo- 
reign Prince 1 to conquer them, but 
he proved ſucceſsful, except Philip of Spain, 
An, 1588, Whereas the Scots love not to be ſub- 
jected by any Foreign Force;nor did they hitherto 
ever. ſubmit their Necks to any Foreign Yoak ; 
as Tertullian, to their no ſmall Commendation 
ſpeaks of them; notwithſtanding ; of the fre- 
quent bloody Attempts made upon them by 
the Picts, Britains, and Danes, nay, and by the 
Victorious Romans, whoſe proud and haughty 
Career they ſtopt, ſo as to make them quit 
not only the Borders and Limits of this Na- 
tion, but alſo the whole Iſland of Britain, as 
a thing given over and loſt by them. Thus 
the Prince of Modern Poets, our Buchanan, 
elegantly deſcribes it. | 


e & Vittoria fixit, 
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Pracipitem Romana gradum, quem non gravis Buchanan, 


Repulit | [ Auſter 
— Hic contenta ſuos defendere fines 
Roma ſecurigeris, pratendit mania, Scotis 
Hic ſpe progreſſus poſita, Caronis ad undam. 
Terminus Auſonii ſignat divortia Regna. 


And no ſooner did times of Peace give them 
liberty to Build and Plant, but one might ſec 
they made very convenient Dwellings through- 
out the Kingdom; and I may ſay, the Kings of 
Scotland had more and more noble Edifices built 
for their Courts, of the Gothic, Dorick,and Corin- 
ee eee 1 


Epithal. ad 
Franci ſc. 
Valgs. 
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* See Leſlys Product of the Country; ſuch as Corns, Peaſe, 
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thizn Order, than any other of their Neigh- 


bouring Kings had, of which ſome Veſtiges are 
yet to be found. And though we may not vie 
with England for Fertility of Soil, nor for Mo- 


ney, being it's but a narrow Hilly Country; 


yet it's waſhed pethaps with the richeſt Seas 
of the World. And the: Treaſure of Holland 
one would think doth lie in the bottom of the 
Deucalidonian Sea. Our. Valleys and low 
grounds as they abound with Coal & Salt, ſo our 
Hills with Mines of all ſorts of Metal, and Curi- 
ous Minerals, as the moſt Authentick of our 
Hiſtories * can inform; beſides the ordinary 


Wheat, and Cattle; which we daily Export, and 
get home only little trivial Things that we 
may well want and diſpenſe with, are I ſuppoſe 
infallible Marks of a Country that's 88 
Living. | | 

In a word, as hath been already obſerved 
to my hand, the true Signs of a Plentiful Coun- 
try, are to ſupply others, and to be ſupplied 
by none in things neceſſary for Back and Bel- 
ly : Whereby it is evident, that Scetland is not 
ſo deſpicable, nor yet ſo beggarly a Nation, 
as that Seditious Rogue Doleman would make 
the World believe. Do not we ſend black 
Cattle to England, Herrings to Holland, and 
Salmon to Fance and Spain; beſides the North 
of Scotland ſend daily no ſmall Loadings of 
Plaiding and Woollen Cloths to Holland, which 
ſupplies their Armies there: And if we be 
ſcarce of Money in Scotland, it's becauſe we 
give not our ſelves to Induſtry and Traffick- 
ing as our Neighbours do; and becauſe of the 
daily Reſort of our great Men and others 
make to London, nay the Welt of Scotland, par- 
F a, $50 5-06 + 5 wenn 
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- BM ticularly: Glaſgow, ſend out their Money conti- 
e Wl nually to Holland, and the Eaſt Countries, for 
ie the little Commodities they bring home, which 
are of no value; all which muſt needs impo- 
„ veriſn Scotland as toMoney : And till of late the 
as generality of this Nation bought Exgliſh Cloth, 
:d when as now they be as conveniently ſerved 
ne at home by their own Manufactories. 

W The vaſt Stock of Money that was lately 
raiſed and imployed at Edinburgh, by the Afri- 
can Company , for ſetling a Colony in Da- 
rien, which tho? it did not ſucceed as we could 
wiſh, yet it may let the Engliſb plainly ſee, 
that Scotland is not ſo poor, nor yet ſo con- 
temptible a Nation as was given out ;» and 
perhaps neither the Engliſh, nor yet the Dutch 
laid down the Foundation of their great Traf- 
fick and Trade, upon ſo great a Fund at firſt 
as the Scots did, at leaſt I have heard it ſo 
affirmed by Perſons that pretended to know 
theſe things better than Ido. And if the Score, 
who are naturally, as I obſerved before, a proud, 
haſty People, are often provoked to exerciſe 
their Choler, by the impudent Lies of ſuch as 
Doleman, Heylin, and others, whoſe Books are 
ſtuffed with railing Sarcaſms in general of our 
People and Nation, is it any wonder at ſome 


manner*d'Treatment from Neighbours of one 
Continent;and that live-under the Government 
and Protection of one Monarch; and as they 
are never found to be the firſt Aggreſſors in 
theſe ſilly Quarrels, ſo they ought in reaſon 
be allowed to pay them home in their own 
Coin, being they are but only upon Self-De- 
fence. Do but caſt your Eyes upon the Be- 
ginnings of other Nations, and you'll _ 
JJͤ +. 0; cf ki v4h4 48 = - - - my 
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times, that they fly in the Face of ſuch ill- 
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them but mean and inconſiderable ; what was 
Mace don, Rome; what was the beginning of 
the Turkiſ Empire, which is now the Terror 
of the World: Did we caſt our Eye and re- 
flect a little on the many Offices of Friendſhip 
and Humanity the Scots did, from the time that 
the Britains were Invaded by the Romans, the 
Danes, and the Normans , we would put a 
great value on Scorch Friendſhip ; their aſſiſt- 
ing Henry the Third with an Army againſt 
Simon Montfort, and defeating him in Plain 
Field, with all his Treacherous Aſſociates, 
might Unite them to the Scots ever thereafter, 
and ſo turn the Cannon a little on the Ob- 
jectors; and let them look into their own 
Writers Walſing ham and Holling ſued, and there 
they'l find, that tho? Edward cauſed (contrary to 
the Law of Arms) all the Priſoners to be hang'd 
that were taken in the Wars againſt Robert 
de Bruce, yet whea that Heroick Prince took 
4000 of the Engliſb Priſoners, he treated them 
with all the Civilities . imaginable ; ſo that 
they would never draw Sword after that a- 
gainſt him, when both Armies came in ſight 
of one another at Muſſe/b*rgh : And did they 
not ſend back Edward the Third's General, 
the Duke of Nemount, without ſo much as 2 
Ranſom*? Should I recount the extraordi- 
nary Civilities performed by the Douglas to 
Piercy and his Brother, they took the Engl: 
Priſoners Paroles of Honour, not to ſtir till 
the Event of the Battle, which when they 
ſaw go againſt them, they yielded themſelves 
Priſoners; ſuch was the good Underſtanding 
and Correſpondence both Nations had in thoſe 
days; but yet a more notable Inſtance of the 
ſame Doxglas's Generoſity is related by our Hi- 
| * — 5 „«ͤ;ͤũ ę ( EIS ſtories; 
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ſtories; for tho tae Douglas and Piercy fought 
for ſome conſiderable time againſt one another, 
yet the brave Douglas finding that Piercy was 
engaged to fight againſt Henry the Fifth, he 
laid aſide his old Enmity, and went gallant- 
ly to the Pierce's Aſſiſtance, where he did ſuch 
wonderful Acts of Proweſs, that King Henry 
did really, in his own Opinion, prefer the 
Douglas's Gallantry to his own Succeſs. Was 
not Piercy ſheltred by the Earl of March and 
entertained with much Civility and Kindneſs, 
yet was betray'd under Truſt by Rokesby, who 
ſent his Head to London? Was not our King 
James the Third {till called and eſteemed the 
true Friend of King Henry the Seventh (as 
my Lord Bacon tells us in his Life 2) There 
might be many more Inſtances given of the 
Humanity and Fidelity of the Scots to the En- 
gliſh, out of Foreign Hiſtories ; which now I 
wave: (if it were no more thaa they are ſaid to 
come from the antient Scythians, they ought not 
to be npbraided with Treachery and lufidelity; 
for the Scythians were judged the True and 
moſt Faithful of any People ; nay, beyond the 
Romans themſelves, if we believe Horace.) On- Lib. 3. 
ly I ſhall ſay, that it would ſeem by theſe Ode 24. 
Conteſts, and the various Steps whereby they 
were carried on on both ſides, Divine Provi- 
dence would have that reciprocal Friendſhip 
that was in both Nations, to follow on the 
Heels of their Bloody and Generous Conteſts, 
by which they for a conſiderable time did waſt 
and deſtroy one another : As Peace is the end 
of all War, ſo. an Union of Contending Par- 
on is the firmeſt Eſtabliſhment of a laſting 
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I know the Scots are upbraided by theſe and 
other ſcurrilous Writers , for -being an un- 
tractable People ready to revolt, and throw 
off their Kings, and ſometimes to Murther 
them, and-for proof of this they run for In- 
ſtances in former times, but I hope the more 
knowing and conſidering Part of that noble 
Nation will be far from making uſe of this 
Argumeat againſt our uniting with them, 
when they know that theſe Cruelties and Bar- 
barities ought rather to be aſcribed to the 
genius of theſe old barbarous times, than to 
the Country it ſelf; and if any pleaſe to look 
into the Engliſh Story, particularly to to Pre- 


face of Sir Walter Rawleighs Hiſtory of the 


World, he'll find that the Fugliſh come no- 
thing ſhort of us in theſe Butcheries of their 
Kings; and our ſticking ſo cloſe to the Royal 
Line in all Ages, may give a ſenſible Demon- 
ſtration of the groundleſsneſs of this and the o- 
ther Calumnies: And as the Exgliſh cannot free 
themſelves more than we of theſe foul aſper- 
ſions, ſo both of them ought to remember 
that ſuch rough dealin g with their Kings was 
always incident and common to all Warlike 
Nations, as is plain the Romans and others 
were; like fierce untamed-Horſes who tho' 
they be better for ſervice, yet they are worſe 
to guide and to be managed. But methinks in 
theſe days, this needs be made no objection by 
them, when all that's done by the Scots in 
that matter 1s but done in imitation of them : 

And tho' ſome latter Hiſtorians of that Nation 
are pleaſed with a deal of virulency to aſ- 
perſe us with ſelling our King Charles the Firſt, 
yet they ſhould bluſh to make mention of this 


( tho" it were true, as it is not) when wo in 
Ppite 
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in ſpite of all Laws, Humane and Divine, did 
publickly execute him in the Face of the Sun 

at his Royal Palace of W, hitehall, whoever 

wou'd upbraid us with this ſure the Engliſh 
cannot being he was delivered upon Terms to 

them, who upon the ſuppoſition of being his 

Loyal Subjets ought to have treated him 

more dutifully than they did. And it were to 

be wiſht that the Parliaments of both Nations 

would make an Act diſcharging ſuch ſcurrilous 
Libellers ſor the future; and that not only 

under a Penalty or a Pecuniary Mult, but 

alſo on the pain of being proſcribed and mark't 

on the Cheek with. the letter K. as the Lex 
Remmia of old doth enjoyn againſt all infamous 
Libellers. It is true indeed, the Scots Parlia- 57. Cic. 
ment hath made an Act to this purpoſe in & Cod. 4. 
full Terms, in which are Penalties Pecunial and jw. & f- 
Corporeal againſt the Contra-veners, and are , 
equally guilty, as leaſing- makers. But its as 

true they have let it in deſuetude, becauſe 

the Engl: would make no ſuch Act which the 

Scots were in expectation they would havedone, 

ſo that when ever it comes to be done by 

both Nations, the Scots needs only to Confirm 


ought to be added, that when ſuch Libells 20. k.ja.s. 
are ſpread abroad and Printed, the Stationers 
ought to be allowed to fell them becauſe ir is 
their conſtant Trade, and Cuſtome, which 
ought to defend them from any Guilt, that 
might enſue thereupon, according to the opini- 


Lawyers. 154. 
Thus as there can be no fair words in fly- 
ting as we ſay to a Scots Proverb, ſo I muſt be 
excuſed here to recriminate againſt our Ac- 
culers 


and Ratifie the foreſaid Act; only this caution 4% , Pa. 


on of Colerius & Farinacius and other eminent Peciflon, 
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cuſers, and leave them to be cenſured by the 
more judicious of their own Country, for whom 
in the general I cannot but profeſs a great 
deal of reſpect, being they are a People that 
for their many Excellent and Heroick Quali- 
ties are the envy of their Neighbours about 
them, and who want nothing to compleat their 
Happineſs but to have this Kingdom of Scot- 


land once firmly united to them; 7s wnita 


Language. 


fortior. 
CHAP.-Iv. 
Of the Ingredients that make up a perfed 
Union, &c. 


intended Method which differs but little 
from that, of thoſe that have already treated 
on this Subject; The Reader may mind that 
in the former Pages I obſerved that the number 
of the Ingredients that make up one Union of 
two Kingdoms cannot be preciſely determi- 
ned, but the Parties Uniters made uſe of leſs, 
or more, as their Humour and Intereſt led 

them. | 
I. Then it's a good preſage to our Uniting, 
that both Nations have but one Language, 
only that they uſe different Dialets and Ac- 
cents in the pronunciation of Words, which 
needs be no ſtop to our being one People, more 
than it did the Arrick, Doric and Jonict, to be 
all equally called Greeks ; and the different Di- 
alects may rather add to the beauty and copi- 
ouſaeſs of the Exgliſh Tongue: and as our Low 
Countries 


1 I may the more diſtinctly purſue my 
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Countries differ in Dialect from the Fngliſh, ſo 

our Highlanders make but the very ſame diffe- 

rence betwixt their Language and the Viſh; 

which may be of no {mall uſe to Egland, when 
Scotland is once United to it. And as God ſent 
confuſion of Tongues among us as the firſt mark of 

diviſion amons Mankind ;, ſo he in his good 
Providence ordered that this Iſland ſhould — 
ſpeak but in one Language, as a previous t {abii 
diſpoſition in all the parts of this Iſland 6 
Britain to Unite in all other things neceſſary 

for living. 

And if it come by ſome Capricio's to be 
doubted whether they'l part with their own 
Language and Dialect for the Engliſh, more 
then they do for them, theſe ſay have never 
conſidered that the Ant ient Scots is that which 
is now ſpoken by our Highiznders, and which 
we generally loſt ſince King Malcolm Canmore's 
time, in whoſe Court the Enzl:h moſt]y pre- 
vailed, and thereafter diffus'd it ſelf through 
all the civilized Parts of the Nation, eſpecial- 
ly in the Low Countries of Scotland, nor is it 
any rub upon the Scots Nation, being it 
was at the ſame time uſual for the more Nor- 
thern Courts to make uſe of the Language of 
the Country beſouth it; did not the Court of * 
Rome, notwithſtanding of the Elegancy of the 
ing, Roman Tongue and its being the common Lan- 
age, Wl guage of the Weſtern World, ſpeak Greek ? 

Ac- And both Courtiers and Hiſtorians were plea- 
hich ſed to write their accounts of the Roman State, 
nore Tin that, rather, than in their own common 
o be WW Language, I need not go far for Inſtances to 
; Di- WW prove this, ſince every one may have the Books 
:opi- of Antoninus Philoſophus, of Helicarnaſſens, Jo- 
Low WW !ybius, Appian and ſuch like in their hands. 


Doth 
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Doth not the Court of France ſpeak Italian at 
this day, as the German Court ſpeaks French, 
and the Engliſh French and Dutch, and fo 
forth. | 
2. Since the Antient Scots Language is by 
Preſcription almoſt entirely loſt in this Nati- 
on, there needs be the leſs diſpute about it 
now, and we may be ſoon agreed as to one 
Language, which is a very ready Key to the 
civil Intercourſe and Commerce that may be 
mutually entertained by all the Inhabitants of 
this Iſland. And there may ariſe a greater 
Debate about one Name common to both 
Kingdoms ; tho? in the common opinion of all 
that treat of this Subject, the Denomination 
of the whole Iſland ought to be now appro- 
priated to Scotland, ſince King James the Sixth's 
Acceſſion to the Crown of England; Macedon 
tho' one of the leaſt Kingdoms of Greece, yet 
for all the wonderful Conqueſts its King made 
over the neighbouring Nations. he ceaſed not 
to be ſtiled Alexander of Macedon, and France 
tho' the leaſt of all the French Provinces, yet 
gives the Denomination to all the other King- 


doms and Provinces adjoyned to it, when the 


King of Denmark joyned Sweden and Norway to 
his Crown, anno 1520. yet he ſtill retained the 
name of Denmark, and the Scots having ſo long 
and fo dearly payed for their Native Country, 
however mean and inconſiderable, it appears 
in the Eyes of the Engliſh, it was not to be 
wondered that they are fond of retaining 
the antient Name, eſpecially when they are 
not provinciated nor ſubjected to England but 
ſtands to this very day a ſeperate ſupreme 1n- 
depeadant Monarchy from it; nor, I believe, 
can it be inſtanced; that two independent 

Kingdoms 


part l. of Scotland au England. 


Kingdoms, (as theſe are) did ever ſo part with 
their original Denominations as to loſe it in 


anew Name, to be agreed upon as common 


to both: Vet it was wiſely agreed to by the 
Commiſſioners that met at Weſtminſter, anno 
1604. that both ſhou'd thereafter go uuder 
the common Name of Great Britain : And yet 
ſome think it might add more luftre and glory 
to our Kings to be deſigned King of ſeveral 
Kingdoms, and to have them feverally re- 
peated, as the Kings of Spain, France, Swed- 
land and Denmark are wont to do; Nay, the 
Ergliſh themſelves are fond enough of the E- 
numeration of the Titles of England, Ire- 
land, Dominion of Wales and Berwick upon 
Tweed. 


It was then alſo alledged, that by this new Craig der 
common Name the ancient Glory and Prece- nione Keg- 
dency of England wou'd be much tarniſht and ni. 


and eclipſed abroad, and be now liſted only 
among the later Kingdoms, all which objecti- 
ons were lookt upon to be of no Force, the 
main Point in Queſtion being an empty Sotind 


or Name. Theſe Commiſſioners did wiſely * mare 1. 
bury in perpetual oblivion all Seeds of Diſ- n. 


cord, that might happen to grow up from 
a diſtinction of Names, and did agree up- 
on the Name of Great Britain to be com- 
mon to both. Nor is there any Preceden- 
cy formerly due to Exgland hereby loſt, no 
more than when a Nobleman or Baron up- 
on uniting of ſeveral petty Feuds into one; 
changes his Title, but yet loſes not his former 
Place he was wont to take; and in this pfeſent 
Cale England rather gains, than loſes Prece= 
dency by being United to Scotland, for which 
} ſhall refer the Read er But hanan, aid fines 
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to Sir George Mackenzie's learned Treatiſe of 
Precedency, where he clearly proves there and 
in late Treatiſes againſt St. Aſaph and Stilling- 
fleet, That Fergus being Crowned King of Scots, 
330 Years before the Nativity of Chriſt, 
whereas Polydore Virgil ſays, that Egbert was 
the firſt King of England who reigned 800 
Years after Chriſt ; and I have already obſerved 
ſomething to this purpoſe out of Beda, William 
L. 1 Cod. of Weſtminſter and others, that 1 judge it 
— needleſs now to ſtand any longer in proving 
: it, * Quis enim (ſays the Emperour ) prior eff 
debet in uno et eodem genere dignitatis, niſi qui pri- 
or eam adeptus eſt, ſo if there be any loſs by this, 
it falls upon the Scots, but the Name of Great 
Britain is ſo auguſt and antient a Title to our 
Kings ſince the days of Aurelius Ambroſiu 
their firſt King, and ſince the Scots were ſtil 
| reckoned a part of the Iſle of Great Britain, 
and by ancient Poets and Geographers called 
Scoto Britanni, it's moſt juſt that a part ſhould 
be included under the general Deſignation of 
"1.1.4 the whole: And Grotius obſerves out of Li 
jure belli that the Trojans and Aborigines did aſſume the 
& p, common Name of Latini under e/Eneas after 
Virgil Æ- they were once Incorporated and United. 50 
nead, 11. the Celti and the Heri were after their being 

United, called Celtiberii; Diodor. Sicul. 
There are ſeveral little queſtions raiſed by 
the learned Sir Francis Bacon upon this Point, 
as if the Stile or Deſignation of Great Britain 
ſhall be only inſerted 1n the private Writs, and 
Rights of Subjects in both Nations, or to re- 
tain the antient Stile of Scotland, England, &c. 
and whether this Change ſhall be by Proclama- 

tion or by Act of Parliament? &c, 
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There are two other Queſtions conſequent 
upon this, as that of the Seals and of the Im- 
preſt of the Money that's to be Current in 
both Nations, whether oae great Seal ſhall 
ſerve both Nations, or ſhall there be two di- 
ſtin> ones? Or whether there ſhall be one 
great Mint for both, or two, to wit, one iD See Pare- 


every Kingdom? which with ſeveral other neſis Pact- 


Queſtions may be ſeen in the Author, and fica oo 

ſince treated of by others to very good * 428855 

purpoſe. | 
3. That both the Nations are already in the oe Sove- 

ſubjection and obedience of one Monarch, is wes. 

a mighty ſtep to the forwarding this intended 

Union, even in the Points they yet ſeem to 

differ; beſides that it naturally takes away any 

debates that might ariſe touching any Leagues, 

Confederacies and Treaties to be entred into 

by either Nation, for it's not to be ſuppoſed, 

that the common Monarch of both, will let 

any of the Kingdoms enter into Leagues, Cc. 

to the prejudice of the other, for that were to 

deſtroy the whole Iſland of Great Britain, 

which is committed to one Sovereign as its 

common Parent. The right underſtanding of 

this general will obviate any difficulties pro- 

poſed about the Ceremonial or Material Crown 

as there he calls it, for when the two different Bacon. 

Names of both Nations are once abſorpt into 

that of Great Pritain, both the Crowns ſhould 

be melted ina good large one ſuitable to the 

New Title. To this Foundation alſo may be 

aſcribed the removal and abolition of all the 

Hoſtile Laws antiently put in execution by the 

Inhabitants of both Kingdoms. As alſo the % 15e 

border Laws which may be put in the fame 4 Pe. 

Category with the former; Kind Nature con- 
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Sentences already pronounced and to be execu- 


The Dion of the A. ingdoms Part I 


curring with Divine Providence, hath let the 
Inhabitants of this Iſland plainly ſee, that both 
Kingdoms however they have been heretofore 
ſevered, may eaſily be moulded into one Mo- 
narchy or State, there being no Barrier to hin- 
der, a full and free communication between 
them, no Sea nor Promontory interjected, 
only a ſmall River, that a Sculler or pair of 
Oars may ſerve the turn in the moſt tempeſtu- 
ous Seaſon. So that the whole Iſland may be 
accounted one Continent, which now being 
under one Supreme Head; the Laws made 
when they were ſevered and Enemies to one 
another may be eaſily obliterated, and general 
Laws made 1n both Nations by mutual conſent 
to be ratified in both Parliaments for regula- 
ting and ſuppreſſing theſe antient Limits and 
Borders on both ſides, and a new denomination 
common to both to be given them hereafter, 
for the better preventing all Diſcords among 
them ; with a general Reſervation only of the 


ted by the Wardens of both ſides, and that 
no Criminal on the Exgliſh ſide ſhall run in for 
ſhelter to Scotland, nor Scots to England, but 
be immediately ſeized upon, and delivered to 
the reſpetive Wardens to ſuffer according 
to Sentence, then pronounced and given out 
againſt them; which is ſo juſt and reaſonable 
in it ſelf, as I believe none of either ſide will 
deny; nay, it's expreſly conformable to the 
Treaties ſet on foot, anno 1596 and 1597, in 
Queen Elizabeths time; and agreed to by the 
\ Commiſſioners in King James the Sixth's time: 
and becauſe at that time many Scots Criminals 
ran into England, and Engliſh into Scotland, the 
Parliament of Scotland did very juſtly _ 

| J 


Part J. of Scotland and England. 


by an expreſs Act Anno 1612, That if any En- 
gliſhman that had committed Petty Treaſon , 


Murther , Manſlaughter , Felonies, Burning of 


Houſes and Lands, Burglary, &c. ſhould fly into 
Scotland, that the Officers in Scotland ſhou'd re- 
mand and ſend him back to England to be tryed 
and puniſhed; upon the ſuppoſition always that the 
Parliament of England would make the like Att 
in favour of Scotland. This is what the Ci- 


vil Law calls Remiſſio; which is wiſh'd — — 


niter. 


be yet put in force, and extended to Civil 
Debts ; for the Reaſon of the Law is much 
the ſame as to theſe, and it looks ill, that 
one that's Rebel to his Majeſties Horn here 
in Scotland, ſnould be free whenever he gets 
over the Borders ; and yet he is under the 
ſame Royal Power and Juriſdiction. But by 


the preſent Propoſal of making one Kingdom 


of both, will ſoon remedy this evil. 


There is yet another Queſtion which may be Officers, 


thought to come under the general Head of U- 
nion under one Monarchy; to wit, That of 
Officers and Servants of the Crown, likewiſe 
taken notice of by the fore-cited learned Au- 
thor, and that in regard of the inequality of 
both Kingdoms. There being ſo few Imploy- 
ments in Scotland, and theſe too ſo very mean, 
that as it's not to be thought the Exgliſh will 
as readily ſeek after them, as the Scors will 
ſeek after theſe in England, being they are 
more advantageous and lucrative, and conſe- 


quently more tempting. Beſides this general 


Admiſſion of Perſons of both Nations indif- 
ferently to enjoy Publick Offices and Employ- 
ments about the Court, would be a ſenſible 


Loſs to the Natives of England; which could 


aot be ballanced by any Offices they might 
2 13 attain 
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Kingdoms, that the Subjects of either, when 
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attain to in Scotland. On the other hand, it 
may be as reaſonably thought, that ſince it 
is one of the Prerogatives of the Crown of 
this, as well as the other Nation, that the 
Supreme Prince or Monarch may chuſe any 
he pleaſes to ſerve him in any publick Station, 
he being thought qualified for it, will, by the 
Union of both Nations under the. Name of 
Grcat Britain, afford the Prince a larger Field 
of chuſing Officers and Miniſters of State, 
than formerly he had; for thereby the gene- 
ral Intereſt of both Nations would appear to 
be better and more unanimouſly managed in 
all publick Conſultations relating to the com. 
mon Good of the whole; and it would leave 
ſtill ſome Seeds of Diſcord and Envy 1n both 


capable, ſhould be deem'd Strangers and A- 
liens, by being. rendred incapable to ſerve 
the Monarch in any part of the Dominions 
of Great Britain. As this would foſter laſting 
Jars and Animoſities in both, and make them 
call to mind the old difference they former- 
ly had when ſeparate Kingdoms, fo it would 
not miſs to retard all publick Ordinances that 
required to be ſpeedily iſſued forth, for the 
good and preſervation of the whole Nation, 
eſpecially in time of War: The French are a 
freſh Iaſtance of this in the late War; for 
all the Kingdoms and Provinces that are join- 
ed to France, and tho* ſome of them have to 
this dav their diſtin&t Laws and Cuſtoms, nay 
and P rl aments too, from that of Paris, yet 
the Kinz calls any Perſon he thinks beſt qua- 
lied indifferently out of any or all theſe Pro- 
vinces, to ſerve him in the Publick, and to 
be Superintendant of the Finances, and the 

J he 7 1 + YU like; 
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part I. of Scotland and England, 


like; nay, which is more, when the Scots 
were in League with France, that King was 
pleaſed to confer ſeveral Offices of Truſt up- 
on ſome Scots Noblemen that then ſerved there, 
particularly upon the Earl of Buchan, who 


119 


was made Conſtable of Fance by Charles the Hiſtor. of 
Seventh, for his notable Services againſt the France. 


Duke of Clarence, as alſo upon the Duke of 
Albany, who was made a General in that 
Kingdom; and we ſee that Count Leſly, of 


the Family of Buchoin, was made Count of the 


Empire, and ſits in the Imperial Dyet. I 
might inſtance ſeveral others of this Nation 
that were preferred to the higheſt Places of 
Truſt in Foreign Kingdoms, as General Rnuth- 
ven, King, Douglas, and Leſly, under Guſtavus 
the Great, King of Sweden. And now when 
Scotſmen enjoyed ſuch high Offices and Pre- 
ferments abroad, when they could not expect 
ſo kind Entertainment from their Neighbours 
in the ſame Iſland with them; and when they 
exerciſed theſe high and mighty Offices with 


| all imaginable Faithfulneſs, not only for the 


Glory of the Scots Nation, but alſo for the 
ſingular Advantages that thereby accrued 
to theſe Noble and Valorous Princes under 
whom they ſerved. Is it to be imagined 
but Scot/men may do ſo ſtill ia England, eſpeci- 
ally when by legal Priviledges they are invit- 
ed thereto by their Monarch? And to bring 
the caſe nearer home, and to make the Argu- 
ment the ſtronger, the Engliſh themſelves 
were pleafed to call from beyond Sea Gene- 


rals to their Armies; thus were Simon Earl of 


Mntferrat in France (who was made Earl of 
Leiceſter ) and the Count of Hartcare, under 
Henry the Fifth, and the Count of Nemoure, 


The Union of the Kingdoms Part l. 


under Edward the Second ; and why not then 
a fortiore may not the Scots be called to theſe 
or the like Preferments in the State and Ar- 
my? So de facto the Scots were by the Kings of 
England called to the higheſt Preferments 1n the 
Church : I ſhall not now ſtand to give inſtances 
of this, ſince William of Malmsbury has done 
it to my hand, and tells ht Scotſmen were 
Conſecrated Archbiſhops of York ſucceſſively for 
ſeveral Generations; and the Reverend and lear- 
ned Dr. Burnet, now Biſhop of Salisbury, is a 
freſh inſtance thereof, and Dr. Crighton the Au- 
thor of the Hiſtory of the Council at Flo. 
YEenee, 

To all which may be added, upon the na- 
tural Principles of Equality, that ſince the Scor; 
muſt ſhare in all Diſadvantages now with the 
Engliſh, they ought alſo to ſhare in the Advan- 
tages; according to the fore-cited Rule in 
Law ; eſpecially now that they have forfeited 
their Antient Priviledges in France, by eſpou- 
ſing the Engliſh Quarrel, and Proclaiming War 
againſt it; it would be expected that the 
Engliſh was to make up this loſs to the Scor: 
in all Points, nor will the doing of it leſſen 
the Power of the Ergliſh; for any that's ad- 
vanced to Places of Truſt, will certainly give 
over thoughts of ever returning to Scotland, 
but rather ſettle where their employ moſt 
leads them, and bring all they have in Sco- 
land thither : So that the loſs is ſtill rather 
Scotlands, than Englands, which will be enriched ire 
by it. 955 : m 
But e're this might create Jealouſies among 25 
them, her Majeſty may ordain the Sub- 
jects of both Kingdoms be rather preferred in th 
their own Native Country, till a nearneſs off], 
I Ik Si „ 1 TE 155 Acquain- 
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en Acquaintance, and a mutual Education, and a 

ſe firm laſting Union have fitted them to be in- 

r- differently Employ'd in the Publick. Which 

King James the Sixth's Deciſion in this mat- 

ter, and recommended it ſo in that excellent p,gicon 
Advice of his to his Son Prince Henry. That Doron. 
Wiſe and Pious Prince, out of his Fatherly 

Care of his Subjects in both Kingdoms, not 

only profeſſed in Publick, and in his Private 

Speech to the Council and Nobility of both 

the Nations, but was ſatisfied that for the bet- 

ter Agreement of all his loving Subjects, it 

ſhould be declared in the Act of Parliament 

then to be made, © That he meaneth not to 

« beſtow any Office of the Crown, or of Ju- 

e dicature,' Place, Voice or Office in Parlia- 

„ ment in one Kingdom, to be conferred up- 

on the Subjects of the other, born before 

* the deceaſe of the late Queen ( meaning 

© Queen El:zaberth) until time and converſa- 

„tion have encreaſed and accompliſhed an 
“Union of the ſaid Kingdoms, as well 

in the Hearts of all People, and in the con- 

“ formity of Laws and Policies of thoſe King- 

„ dorns, as in the knowledge and ſufficiency 

* of particular Men, who being untimely 

* employed in ſuch Authorities, could no 

* way be able, much leſs acceptable, to diſ- 
charge ſuch important Duties. In purſu- 

ance of which Royal Reſolution, the Com- 
miſſioners then appointed for the Union did 

reſolve, That it ſhould be ſo Enacted for the 
mutual Benefit of both. Vid. Tit. Cod. de Ho- 
mong voribus, &c. ES | 

Sub- Theſe Commiſſioners proceeded to take to Trade. 
red in their Conſideration, a Point of greater Im- 
eſs o „ + +, + portance 
qual: Tr ”= 
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portance to both Nations than any of the for. ſh; 
mer, which was the Freedom of Trade to be 
allowed the Subjects of both Kingdoms, either Ml ; 
as to the Importation or Exportation of 
Goods. And firſt as to the Import of Goods; 
the Debate that then aroſe among them can 
now have no place, being that the Privilege; 
the Scots had then in France and Normang 
beyond the Ergliſh, is now equally taken a 
way from them, eſpecially of late, ſince the 
Scots are embark'd with the Ezgliſh in all their 
Quarrels and Wars with France; whereby th: 
Scots are viſibly loſers, without enjoying any 
Priviledges of a free Communication of Trad: 
with the Engliſh to compenſate it; and what. 
ever Priviledges they had by theſe former Tre 
ties of Union, yet ſince King Charles the Se. 
cond's Reſtauration, they are ſenſibly depri 
ved of all, to the no ſmall loſs and detriment 
of the Nation, and to the ſenſible Decay d 

Trade and Shipping in every part thereof. 
Then as to Exportation of Goods, the ſame 
Vide Sporf- Commiſſioners ſolemnly agreed, That an 
woed'sHift. Goods that were forbidden and prohibite 
* to the Engliſh themſelves, to be Tranſportel 
out of England to Foreign Parts, the ſame 
ſhould be unlawful for Scotſmen to Tranſport 
under the ſame Penalties that the Engliſh arc 
liable unto, and reciprocally that no Engliſ 
Merchant ſhould Tranſport any Goods pro 
hibited in Scotland to Scotſmen themſelves, but 
ſuch Commodities as are Licenſed to Eugliſi. 
men to 1ranſport out of England to Foreign 
Countries; the ſame ſhall be likewiſe allowed 
to be Tranſported by Scoſmen, their intima- 
ting their going into them Foreign Parts; 
and accordiagly taking a Certificate, and pay- 
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l. part I. of Scotland and England. 123 
ing the uſual Cuſtom that the Englih do pay 


be at the Exporting of ſuch Goods, and the like 
her liberty be allowed Engliſhmen in Scotland. 

of As for the Native Commodities which ei- 
Is ; Ml ther of the Kingdoms do produce, they may 


be for the mutual Uſe and Benefit of each 


ge WM other, without ever quarrelling the Importers 

ind Wl thereof, except only ſuch as are reſerved for 

Wache proper and inward Uſe of each Country, 
the to wit, Wool, Sheep, Sheep-fell, Black Ca tel, 

geo Leather, Hides,and Linen Yarn, which are ſpe- 
The 


cially reſtricted to each Country not to be 


am Tranſported from the one to the other; and 
rade alſo reſerving to the Scors their Fiſhing Trade 
hat: within their Locks, Friths, Creeks and Bays 
re within Land, and in Seas within 14 Miles of 


- 
i a . 
| 8 222 Wag 
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Se · ¶ the Coaſts of the Kingdom of Scotland, where 
eptr neither Exgliſh, Dutch, nor any others were 
ment wont to Fiſh ; and reciprocally in point of 
y Fiſhing on behalf of Erg/and. All which Re- F 
of. {Wirictions, and Exceptions are not to be Inter- 0 


ſame h preted as a Note or Mark of Diſtinction or 

t an) WScparation, but only to be conſidered as a mat- 
bite(Biiter of Policy and Conveniency adapted to vide Set- 
each particular State, agreeable to the Law den. Mare. 
ſame of Nations. | Clauſ. 
ſport It was likewiſe then agreed unto, that all 

ſh ate Foreign Goods to be Tranſported forth of 

:ngli\ Scotland to England, and out of England to 

pro: Ccotland by the Subjects of either Kingdoms, 

„ but having at their firſt entry once paid Cuſtom 

Agliſ Duty in either of the Kingdoms, ſhall not be 

Yrelgl WM bound to pay outward Cuſtom, at the Port 

lowed Wwhereunto they ſhall happen to be Tranſport- 

[tima-Wed ; but that the owner of the Cargo, or the 

arts; Factor, or Maſter of the Ship, ſhall give Bond 

| pay-Wnot to Tranſport the ſame to any Foreign 
ing Parts. | | It 
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It was likewiſe then agreed unto and con- I. 
deſcended upon, That Scorſmen ſhould not be I tb 
debarred from being aſſumed Aſſociate. into WW” 
any Eugliſi Company of Merchants or Tra. Ii 
ders, as Merchant Adventurers upon the ſame 
Conditions, that any Engliſhman may be admit. 


ted, and ſo reciprocally for Exgliſhmen in Scotland SH 


But ſtill with this Proviſo, That the Ex. la 
port from the one Kingdom to the other, WſH** 
ſhall only ſerve for the inward Uſe of either 
Realm; and order taken for Reſtraining and 
Prohibiting the Tranſportation of any fuck 
Commodities into Foreign Parts; and for th: 
due Puniſhment of ſuch as ſhall tranſgrefs 0: 
that ſcore, it was agreed on, That every Mer- 
chaat thus offending, ſhould forfeit not on) 
the Goods, but alſo the Ship wherein the 
faidG9ods were to be found, confiſcated, and th: 
Waiters and other Officers of the Cuſtoms in 
caſe of connivance, knowledge, or conſent, 
to line and loſe their Office and Goods, aud 
their Perſons be Impriſoned at his Majeſtic 
pleaſure ; of which Eſcheats and Forfaulture 
two parts ſhall redound to the Fisk, if th: 
Cuſtoms be not Farmed, and the third to the 
Informer, and if the Cuſtoms be ſet ot 
Farmed, one third to the Fisk, a third to 
the Farmers, and the other third to the 
Informer; and the crime or offence to bt 
ſummarily Proceeded againſt in either King; 
dom, in the Exchequer Chamber , by Writ, 
Witneſs, or Oath of Party, or before the ]u- 
ſtices by Jury or Aſſize; and his - Majeſtic: 
Officers in either Country, to concur with the 
Complainers who have Intereſt in the purſuit. 
And for further ſecurity againſt any ſuc 
Tranſportations, it was then agreed, TR 
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n. tte Shipping of all ſuck Native Commodities 
be] there be taken by the Cuſtomers of the part 
nts where the Goods are Shipped, ſufficient Ob- 
ligation or Bond, ſigned by the owner of the 
Goods, and Maſter of the Ship by the owner, 
nit. if be be preſent, and by the Maſter of the 
an Ship and Factor, or Party that loadeth the 
ſame, in caſe of his abſence;whichBond ſhall con- 
tain a Sum of Money anſwerable to the value of 
the Goods, with Condition of Relieving the 
Party obliged, and diſcharging him of the ſaid 
Bond, in caſe return be made of a due Certi- 
ficate to the Cuſtomers where the Goods are 


th re 
5 J Loaded, from any part within Fygland or 
Mer 5corland ;, the Certificate to be Subſcribed and 


Sealed by the Officers of the Cuſtom of the 
part where theſe Goods happen to come and 
be unloaded, or if there be no ſuch Officers 
there, then by the chief Magiſtrate or Town 
lerk of that Seaport Town or Harbour, un- 
der their Hand and Seal. What was further 
agreed to touching the different Fraught- 
ing of Goods in Score or Enzliſh Bottoms, and 
paying of Cuftoms, was left as a Propolition 
to be offered to the reſpective Parliaments of 
both Kingdoms, for maintaining the Fiſhing 
of both Nations, who were to Eſtabliſh it in- 
o a ſolemn Law, and to order that Shipping 
In Scotland ſhould bear a better proportion 
Win Burthen to that of Eugland, for the better 
carrying on an equality of Trade, and be a 

]Wcommon Wall of Defence to the whole Iſle. 
The Advantages of a Free Trade was 
propoſed chiefly as the Iſſue and Reſult of 
it happy Union; ſo that it was ſtrange to 
ee, even after King Charies's Reſtauration, the 
Scots treated in England as Foreigners, _ 
| made 
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made to pay Taxes and Impoſitions which 
were only due to be paid by Strangers, when 
as they are born under the Allegiance of one 
King: But of this Point there is enough al. Ml 5 
ready ſaid by me - Nay in Edward the Sixth; U 
time England offered an equal Share of all Pr. ** 
viledges to the Scots, and particularly in Trade 1 
Sleidan tells us, That the Scots were invited i,. 
to an Union into one Common Fellowſhip, and L.. 
beral Communication of all other Fortunes, GO, th 
So that it's highly unreaſonable to think on 
caſe ſhould be worſe now, than it was then, 
when we were under different Monarch; 
and to loſe our former Priviledges in Fran 
to get the like in England, and yet to mik 
them. If we look into Foreign Hiſtories ant 
Marius Records, they'll tell us, That the Subjects d 
Hiſt. the different Dominions of Spain, are exemp. 
ted from paying the Cuſtoms that are impo. 
ſed on Strangers; and in the Treaty of Un: 
on between Spain and Portugal, the King 0 
Spain offered an equal ſhare in the Priviledge 
of Trade and Commerce, as by the Union d 
Utrech all the different Provinces have ttt 
. fame common Priviledge of Trade, which the 
declare to be founded upon the univerſally re: 
ceived Cuſtome of Nations. Our Saviour ask 
the queſtion fairly of St. Peter, Of whom do tht 
* Ke": Kings of the Earth exact * Cuſtome or Trib ui 
a legal from their own Subjects or from Strangers? T0 
Term, Vid. which honeſt Peter plainly anſwered , fron 
— de cen Strangers Lord. Then by a juſt conſequenc 
lun. our Lord concludes their own Subjects are fret 
the priviledges of Trade were ſtil} reckonel 
by Lawyers to be inter Regalia, and ſo are t 
be ordered and regulated by them as occaſio! 
offers. Now where the Allegiance is equa 
| certain 
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part IJ. of Scotland and England. 


1, : agg 

ich 2 the Priviledges of Trade ſhould be e- 
ual too. | 

. The Plantations they have abroad is the 

a. great Bugbear that frights the Engliſh from an 


this Union in Trade, ought rather to be the motive 

to haſten and accelerate their. Uniting in 
de Trade; for theſe Plantations being too wide 
and ſpacious in themſelves, and uninhabited 
or the moſt part; the Engliſb ought to invite 
es the Scots thither to ſhare with them, leaſt by a 
conſtant Drain of People out of England to 


0 i 
* them Plantations, England at length may be- 
ch, come it ſelf waſte, and ſo made a prey to its 


neighbouring Nation, to fall in upon it, and 


millpolſeſs it. It's well known that Barbados and 
au the other Caribbee Iſlands were found out, and 
ds (Planted, by the Earl of Carrick a Scotſman; 
mend the Scots that were taken Priſoners at Vor- 


ceſter were all ſent there to Plant and Culti- 
vate, and yet the Scots ſhould be debarred from 
having Priviledges in the very Iſlands they 


555 planted themſelves. 
n lt was ſtrongly alledged when this Overture 
. th vas firſt ſet on foot, as well as now, that Scor- 


land wou'd be much enriched, by reaſon their 
rade and Stock of Imported Goads would be 


Te. ; 
4 ak;Mcnlarged in a little time; and I pray what 
1, then, when we are all one Nation and People 
ih un under one common Head; but is it to be 


thought, but the Exgliſh are ſtill able to under- 
ſell us even at home, and carry their Trade 
vith them, upon giving more ample Truſt 
than the Scors Merchants are able to give, and 
have more fixt Correſpondences than the Scots, 
eſpecially now that London is to be the Me- 


are ti | th | 
caſo ropolis of Britain, and the Great Emporium 
equal of the whole Iſland. It's juſt as if I ſhould 


ſay, 
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fay, that the Merchants of Inverneſs ſhould 
carry away the Trade of Edinburgh from the 
Merchants there, tho' both Parties enjoy the 
fame Immunities and Priviledges; which if ] 
did, every little Pedler would tell me of my 
miſtake. And tho' the benefit of free Trade 
were generally allow'd all Scors Merchants, 
yet the Profit would redound but to a few; 
whereas if the Enoliſh Merchants that bring 
their Goods from Staple Ports, it's probable 
they would underſel the Scots, and ſo ſwal- 
low up all their Trade and Traffick in a little 
time, at leaſt they would enhaunce the groß 
of it, and leave the Scots only that ſmall and 
pedling part of it, which would oblige them 
to give out much to Shop-keepers and Cre. 
mars, upon long Truſt; and this poor Branch 
of Trade would be only left them, being they 
could not wait the Returns. This ſeems to in 
be a ſenſible Loſs to Scotland, nor can I ſee it in 
can be well remedied, but by our Appren-WM 
tices that have good Patrimonies going to th. 
London to ſerve, and after they are Free to n 
Trade here in Scotland, and be able to at- I! 


tend their Returns. But even this wants not its 


its Inconvenience; for theſe Apprentices would Bu 
readily live where they were bred, and if of 
they once come to ſettle there, they would s, 
undoubtedly carry all the Product of their lin 
Commerce and Traffick to the place where {Wt 
they happen to reſide : As we ſee thoſe that 
are Born here in the North of Scotland, that tha 
go to ſerve Prentices at Edinburgh , ſet up 
there, and draw all they can thither, without 
the leaſt regard or conlideration of their Na- 
tive Soil. It were alfo to be wiſtfd, for the 
further Encouragement of Trade in this Na- 

| tion, 
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1d tion, that it be Enacted, That any Merchant 
he I that ſhall happen to make a conſiderable Stock of 
he Money by Traffick, ſhall be bound not to ware or 


1 i lay ii ont on Land: For by Experience it is 
ny Wl found , that all Trade and - Traflick in this i 
de Nation is deſtroy'd thereby; and Commerce 0 


ts, dies by Merchants turning Lairds; for when ; 


v ; WH they ſhould begin to Trade in Great upon a 
ing conſiderable Stocks, they ſleep away their time 4 
ble in ſome private Country place, and ſo theTrade þ 
al- Nof the Nation dwindles to nothing, at leaſt 5 


to the ſmall pedling part thereof, which de- 


og Wl ſerves not the name of Trade. This evil has ö 
and ſo overſpread the Nation both South and F 
zem North, that nothing leſs than an Act of Par- q 
Tre. liament can remedy it. 5 7 
nch I ſhall not purſue this Argument of a Free 
hey Trade now any farther, being that ſome time | 
sto ſince it was done by a Perſon of Quality, bear- j 
ee it ing the Title of Paraincſts Pacifica ; which k 
ren: ſo fully treats thereof, that I judge it altoge- 
» to eter needleſs to inſiſt any longer upon it, 1 
> to nor touch any thing propoſed therein, only = 
at- ſhall wiſh what's there offered may have 1 
not its due Weight with our Neighbour Natic n- i 


But one thing I'll beg leave to add in point 
of Reaſon, on this important Subject, which 
is, in a word, That the Scots are moſt wil- 
their ling to refer ſuch as are not for this equal 
here Liberty of Trade, and are too much addicted 
that to their own Nation, to the Solemn Treaty 
that that was ſet on Foot by King James the 
t up irth, Ammo 1604. One Article of which 
hout Treaty was agreed to by the Engliſh Commiſ- 
Na- honers z to wit, That whereas Goods are Pro- 
r the libited to be Imported to either Realm, that Prohi- 
Na- bition ſhall equally 1 2 to both: But if the 


Com- 
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Goods, as well from as to Foreign Countries, 
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Commodities be made 1n either, it ſhall be Lawful 
to carry them from the one to the other. And 


by two ſubſequent Articles of the ſame Trea- 
ty, both the Exportation and Importation of 


are to be regulated the ſame way in both 
Nations. | 

And by another Article it was agreed and 
condeſcended upon, That the Scots and Engliſh | 
Bottoms ſhould be free in both Kingdoms, and 

might be indifferently Loaded, notwithſtanding an WM | 
former Prohibitions. And the Reaſons ther 
given for this, is the common Defence of 
the whole Iſland, as was before obſerved. And 
the wiſe Commiſſioners that then repreſentel 
England, would never have conſented thereto, Ml «: 
if they had not been firmly perſuaded of it Ml « 
being juſt and fit for England, as well as con- cc 
venient for Scotland; and yet for Scotſmen toil << 
be more debarred now, than before King 
Charles's Reſtoration (for in time of Oliv H 
Cromwell's Uſurpation the Scots enjoy'd a fre 
Trade to good purpoſe) notwithſtanding of Ml « 
his Majeſties Act of Parliament authoriſins 
Commiſſioners in both Kingdoms to meet and 
treat on an Union, and particulary of Trad, 
is what the Engliſh cannot well anſwer for, 
without doing Violence both to Reaſon and 
Common Juſtice. 

I thought fit to ſubjoin here a Paper I had 
ſome time ago from a worthy Friend; which 
tho? tedious, yet J judge it not impertinent to 
the preſent Argument; and it's a Repreſen- 
tation drawn by the Commiſſioners for the 
Kingdom of Scotland. Anno 1661. in relation 
to Commerce and Free Trade, The Paper | 
as follows. _ 
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(* 
(* 


E the Commiſſioners of and for the 
Kingdom of Scotland, nominated and 
« ſufficiently Authoriſed by his Majeſty, un- 
© der the Great Seal of that Kingdom, to 
« Treat and Conſult, as alſo to Conclude and 
« Determine with your Lordſhips the Com- 
nd Bi miſſioners nominated by his Majeſty for the 
« Kingdom of England, for and concerning 
n © the Freedom and Liberty of Trade betwixt 
= e the two Kingdoms of Scotland and England, 
ere “ do repreſent, That whereas his Majeſty's 
« Subjects of Scotland born under the Allegi- 
« ance of the King, ſince the happy Suc- 
& ceſſion of King James to the Crown of 
England, are fo far from being Aliens, that 
«* they are declared to have by the Law of 


COl-W © this Kingdom all the Privileges of Natu- - 
2 UE © ral Born Subjects of England. And where- i 
Ling “ 25 his Majeſties Subjects in Scotland, and in | 
lv“ all the Dominions and Plantations belong- | 
fret 6 ing to the Kingdom of England, more than | 
g OB « «52 years, without any conſiderable Obſtru- | 
11102 Kion all that time; yet ſince the 25th day | 
t and BY © of March, in the Twelfth Year of his Ma- 

rade jeſties Reign, by ſome Acts of Parliament 


“here in England, the King's Subjects in 
& Scotland are freely debarred from the Pri- 
“ viledges granted to all his Majeſties other 
“Subjects; ſeeing by theſe Acts and Privi- 
which ledges granted to ſuch Ships and Veſſels, 
znt tog“ as do truly and without Fraud belong to 
* the People of England, or Ireland, Domini- 
T tle on of Wales, or Town of Berwick upon Tweed, 
lation “ and all other Ships or Veſſels (without any 
per FW exception) with all other Goods andMercban- 
* dies, are declared to be forfaulted by other 
WE K 2 Acts 
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c Acts of Parliament; ſince that time Goods 


« or Commodities of Scotland, or at ſome time 
« charged with a Duty, Cuſtom, or Impoſi, 
& tion, above ſixteen Tun more than the 
« Goods of the like nature of Foreign growth, 
« and ſome nnuſual Cuſtoms are exacted in 
Northumberland and Cumberland. 

In order to the removing of all Obſtru- 
« ions of the Freedom and Liberty of Trade 
« between the two Kingdoms, to the end 
« the People of Scotland may be encouraged 
« to Trade here as formerly, and to Export 
« from the Kingdom ſuch Foreign and other 
« Commodities as are neceſſary for them 
„ (which we conceive to be a great Advan- 
& tage of this Kingdom) the Exported Com- 
% modities far exceeding thoſe Imported hi- 
© ther, for encouraging the Shipping and 
« Seamen of Scotland, without-which Trade 
cannot be continued, and for preventing 
* the removal of the Trade of Scotland into 
4 Foreign Parts; which would be very pre- 
& judicial to his Majeſties Cuſtoms in this 
« Kingdom (as we conceive) and to the hap- 
« py Union and Correſpondence of the two 
& Kingdoms, which we do above all thing 
e endeavour to preſerve. 3 

We do begin with that which was firſ 
44 in time, and indeed of the greateſt Impor- 

tance to Scotland, an AR (Entitled, An A 

for Encouraging and Increaſing of Shipping ani 

*© and Navigation) paſſed in the 12th Year 0 

* the Kings Reign, and ratified, confirmet 

* and enacted, in the 13th Year, cap. 140 

&« In relation to which AR, we deſire firſt, 

* That as to the Trade with the Lands 


13 Lſlands 


* 


— 


* 
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& Iſlands, Plantations, or Territories to his 


FI 


„ Majeſty belonging, or in the Poſſeſſion of 


“ his Majeſties Heirs or Succeſſors, in Aſa, 
“Africa, or America; the ſame freedom may 


& be allowed to ſuch Ships and Veſlels as do 


“ truly and without Fraud belong to the 
« People of Scotland, whereof the Maſter and 
three fourth parts were Scotſmen or other 
“ his Majeſties Subjects, and Fraughted only 


* by his Majeſties Subjects, as are allowed to 


his Majeſties Subjects of reland, Dominion 
« of Wales, and Berwick upon Tweed. 

2. That it be declared, That his Maje- 
e ſties Subjects of Scotland are not meant to 
ebe debarred, by the Clauſe debarring Men 
“ or Perſons not born within the Allegiance 
Hof our Sovereign Lord the King, from ex- 
© erciſing the Trade or Occupation of 
Merchants, or Factors in any of the ſaid 
“Places. | 

3. © That the Ships or Veſſels belonging 
truly to his Majeſties Subjects of Scerland, 
* Navigated as is before expreſſed, and Fraugh- 
„ted by his Majeſ ies Subjects, may be de- 
„ clared to have Liberty to bring into Scot- 
* land the Goods and Commodities that arg 
* of Foreign Growth, Production, or Manu- 
factory, under the fame Reſtrictions and 
« Limitations as are expreſt ever ſince King 
© Fames came to England, is of abſolute ne- 
* ceſſity for entertaining the Shipping iu 
Scotland, and keeping the Seamen there {op 
© his Majeſlies Service, and will be an increaſę 
* of his Majeſties Cuſtoms. 

4. © That all other Priviledges granted by 
this AR to the Ships and Vellels belonging 

BY K 3 | truly 


. 
1 
fi 
1 
# 
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ce truly to the Subjects of Ireland, Wales, and 
« Town of Berwick upon Twede, may be alſo Ill « 
<« declared to belong to the Ships and Veſ- « 
<« ſels truly belonging to the Subjects of Scot- <« 
« land, and Navigated and Fraughted as is 

« aboveſaid, under the ſame Reſtrictions and 
« Limitations always as by this Act laid up-“ 
c on the Subjects of Ireland, Wales, and Ber- i « 


« wick, that it way be declared, that the Pe- 
“ nalties impoſed upon Aliens for Tranſ- 
“ porting Goods from Port to Port, and all 


cc 
(0 


no ways therein concerned. 


5. That whereas almoſt all the Ships and 
Veſſels belonging to his Majeſties Subjects 


cc 
cc 
cc 
0 
c 
0 
cc 
cc 
c 


8 


Q 


* 


other Penalties impoſed upon Aliens by 
this Act, that the Subjects of Scotland, are 


of Scotland were, during the late Uſurpati- 
on taken, burnt, or deſtroyed, and many 
of the Veſlels taken or brought ſince his 
Majeſties happy Return, are Foreign Built, 
we deſire that all Veſſels taken from the 
King's Enemies, and Condemned as lawful 
Prize, may be declared as Naturalized, as 
is lately done here, and that they and al 
ſuch Ships as are truly in the Poſſeſſion of th: 
the King's Subjects of Scotland, may be de- 


& clared capable of free Trade here; as if they en 


had been Built within his Majeſties Dominions, 
« a Liſt of ſuch Ships being enter'd betwixt, 
« and a day to be agreed upon, into the Cuſtom-ſſnc 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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* 


* and other Ships now in the Poſſeſſion of the 


Books here; provided that it ſhall not bez 
lawful for Scotſmen to Trade there with{hi 
any Foreign Built Ships to be bought here- 
after, but only with ſuch Ships as are Built 
in Scetland, or ſome other of his Majeſties 
Dominions; and that both the Prize Shipsþaſ 


ects 
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nd “ subjects of Scotland, be Navigated by three 
lo „parts of four of Scorſmen, or other her Ma- 
eſ- © jeſties Subjects, and Fraughted only by his 
rot-“ Majeſties Subjects. a 
is 6. And whereas it may be ſuſpected, 
ind “ that by demanding ſuch a Trade with the 
up-“ Plantations as is allowed to the Subjects 
Ber- iff © of Ireland, we may prejudice his Majeſties 
Pe-“ Cuſtoms here, or deſtroy the Ends of tlic 
an-“ Act of Navigation, as to thoſe Commodi- 
L all MW © ties, we declare that we are willing to treat 
by W* and conclude with your Lordſhips upon 
are “ ſuch Aſſurances as can be reaſonably de- 
© manded,. that none of thoſe Commodities 
and “ ſhall be Tranſported by Scots Ships from the 
jects “ Engliſh Plantations to any places beyond 
pati- “ the Seas, but that they ſhall be wholly 


nan)“ brought into ſuch Ports of England as ſhall 
his “ be agreed upon, excepting only ſuch a very 
uilt, “ ſmall number for the Conſumption of Scot- 
the “ land as ſhall be agreed upon betwixt your 
ful“ Lordſhips and us. 


d, as | 
d al Which Paper miniſtred ſo much Debate, 
on of Mthat it moved our late Gracious Sovereign 
e de- Ming Charles the Second, to ſet on Foot a more 
they entire Union of both the Nations, having ſo 
lions, ong lived quietly under one Supreme Head, 


wWixt, than was ever before propoſed ; and for that 
ſtom- end to call the Parliaments of Scotland and 
ot be ¶TLzgland to ſit (if poſſible) at one time, that 
with his Project might take the better effect, and 
here · he Subject of the Union fairly brought under 
Built the joint Conſideration of both Parliaments. 
eſties But ſince the Parliaments produced no effect 
ShipsÞaſwerable to the expectation of the Scots, they, 
of theft ſeems, Anno 1667 or 1678. did Remon- 
o 
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ſtrate againſt the Injuſtice done them by the 
Eugliſb, and particularly in relation to Trade. 
Whereupon I faw a Paper drawn containing 
the Grievances of the Scots Nation, and the 
hard Uſage they meet with in point of Trade, 
ever ſince King Charless Reſtauration; of which 
Paper. and ſome of the Clauſes that might 
have hindred an Union of theſe two Kingdoms, 
we ſhall hear anon. | 

And that I may not be embarraſed in my 
Method, but follow my Lord Bacon's as I have 
hitherto done, I ſhall proceed next to conſider 
the Cauſes of an Internal Separation (as he i 

Bacon, Pleaſed in that Diſcourſe to term them.) An! 
firſt of diſtinct Parliaments. 


ECT L 


Of the Internal Cauſes of Separation «j 
the Two Kingdoms; and firſt of diſtin 
Parliaments, XC. 


- 


= High Court of EN rightly Re- 
preſented by Sovereign Authority, being 
the Original Source and Fountain from whenc: 
Laws as ſo many Rivulets ſtream forth, for 
ſecuring the Subject in his Liberty and Pro 
perty: It needs not much be wondred, that 
the Scots Commiſſioners would never in any of 
the former Treaties betwixt them and the 
En9/;ſh, conſent to an Union of Parliaments, 
ſo as to mould both into one common Par- 
liament of Great Britain; being they well knew 
their conſenting thereto would be an 1mpalr- 
no of chat full Repreſentation in — ike 
| that 
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that the Fundamental Laws of the Nation, 
do ſtrictly enjoyn and require, and that a- 


mong many others, for the following Rea- 


ſons. 

1. From that Principle which the Philoſo- 
pher in his Politicks makes the Root of all 
Diſſention and Diviſion in the common So- 
cieties of Mankind; to wit, Equality and Un- 
equality in the Perſons thus Aſſociating: For 
the Treaty now propoſed, as well as in for- 
mer times, is mainly to obſerve, that a juſt 
Equality be maintained betwixt both Nations: 
But there could be no equality, if it ſhould 
be granted that England ſhould ſtill keep all 
their own Repreſentatives, and Retrench the 
Scots. | 33 

The Engliſh cannot now offer worſe Con- 
ditions to the Scors, than they formerly grant- 
ed to ſuch parts of this Iſle as was ſubdued 
and conquered by them ; yet theſe are as ful- 
ly Repreſented in Parliament, as England it 
ſelf is: Witneſs the Dominion of Wales and 
Berwick upon Tweed, &c. And why ought not the 
Scots, without being Conquered by them, claim 
to the ſame Priviledge and Favour, now that 
they are ſo willing to Joyn and Unite with 
them. And if the Scors were invited by their 
King Edward the Sixth, in the year 1547, in- 
to a common Fellowſhip, and liberal Commu- 
nication of all their Fortynes (as was former- 
ly obſerved ) out of Sleidans Commentaries ) 
why ſhould they now be debarred, when they 
ſeem to be more unite in Afﬀection and Inte- 
reſt. | | 

But if all the Engliſh Nobility be received, 
and ſome of the Scots rejected, and their Coun- 
ties and Burghs fit in Parliament, whilſt ous 

c 
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muſt needs be united to all the Integrant Parts 
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of the Scots are kept out, there ſhould be no 
Equality in their Repreſentation ; as ought to 
be obſerved, according to the fore-cited re. 
ceived Principle of the Philoſopher Ariſtotle. 

2. The Aim and great Deſign of this Uni. 
on, was to Unite the two Kingdoms, which 
could not be affected without the two Parlia. 
ments were firſt United For Kingdoms you 
know are but the Collective Bodies of the 
People repreſented by their Parliaments : 80 
when we commonly ſay Scotland hath decla- 
red War, or Peace with France, it would be 
as much as to ſay, That the King and Parlia. 
ment of England hath declared War, or con- 
cluded Peace with France or Holland; for ſo 
the Word would import in common Proprie- 
ty of Speech. It ought then to be conclud- 
ed, That the Parliament of Scotland conſented 
to this propoſed Union of the two King- 
doms, becauſe they thought it never import. 
ed an Abolition of their own Power, but on- 
ly an Union thereof with the Parliament of 
England. And to purſue this Argument a lit. 
tle farther, I may ſay not only the Words 
wherein this Union was propounded, but the 
very Nature of it neceſſarily implies ſo much; 
for Kingdoms which are Bodies can never be 
ſaid ro Unite, if they be not firſt united and 
linkt together in all their Members ; for what 
is a Body but ſo many aggregate Members 
cloſely conjoined together, whether lntegrant 
or Subjective, as they are commonly Claſſed 
or Diſtinguiſhed by thoſe that treat of the 
Publick Law. And therefore if the Kingdoms 
are to be United, then conſequently all the 
Integrant Parts of the Parliament of Scotland, 


of 


WM 
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no Jof the Parliament of of England. But fo it 
to Mis, that the Bodies of both Kingdoms are 
re. I made up of the Clergy (of which there is no 
tle, Repreſentative in Parliament at preſent,) No- 
ni. Ability, Shires, and Burroughs, which to inno- 
ich Mrate or alter, would not be to unite, but 
lia. Mrather to ſeparate and deſtroy theſe Bodies. 


you MW Let us but caſt an eye upon a Confederate 
the MArmy and we ſhall find the Argument to hold 

So Bn Pari 5 for if two Armies be joyned into one 
cla- Army, or two Regiments or Troops in one 
| be Wrigade, Theſe Regiments and Troops would 
rlia. Mnot be Disbanded nor Diſſolved, but continue 
con. Nand ſtand in their former lntegrity as before; 
r ſo Hand act their Parts in the Common Cauſe as 


if they were ſeparately conſidered ; which 
ſhould hold ſo much rather in this caſe when 
oth Nations were by a ſpecial Providence di- 


ing · {Wſributed into the ſame Claſſes and Degrees; 
vort. Mito wit, Clergy, Nobility, Shires, and Burrows. 
- on- No that there is no ſuch neceſſity for a New 
t of Conſtitution as if either of theſe were to be 


liferently diſtributed : Whereas to fall upon 
1 New Method of bringing both Kingdoms to 
t the N New Equality would be found impracticable, 
at leaſt would breed more trouble and raiſe 
greater Heats than the difficulty now propo- 
{ed doth deſerve : And whatever precautions 
might be now uſed, Her Majeſty or her Royal 
ducceſſors might afterwards change the mea- 
lure of theſe firſt proportions by a new Crea- 
ion of Noblemen in either Kingdoms, which 
annot well be taken from Her, it being a ſpe- 
cial Branch of the Prerogative. If then it 
Haturally follows upon the concluſion of an 
Ion betwixt the two Nations, That no In- 


Parts ovation ſhould be made, the ſeveral States of 
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the Parliament of Scotland ought to be debar. 
red by any New Articles, but rather upon the 
Concluſion of ſuch an Union, they have the 
undoubted Right and Priviledge to fit in the 
Common Parliament of Britain, and conſe. 
quently to agree now to any Article which 
might exclude the Scots, would not be to Unite 
both Kingdoms, bur rather to enlarge the 
Priviledges of the one by deſtroying, that of 
the other; at leaſt it muſt be ſaid that theſe 
Fhires and Burrows, that are not repreſented at 
that common Parliament are not united, and 
come not under the Verge and compaſs of an 
Treaty, whereby ſuch an Innovation is con- 
ſented to. Nay, if any of our Scots Repreſen. 
tatives were by ſuch an Article excluded, it 
would not miſs to keep up a perpetual Mark 
of diſtintion betwixt both Nations, to re- 
move which being one of the chief Deſigns of 
this Union: It's not to be expected that the 
Engliſh will demand a thing fo deſtructive of it, 
for at this rate a Nobleman, Gentleman or 
Burgeſs is to be kept out of the Parliament on- 
ly forſooth, becauſe he is a Scotſman, and if: 
Scots ſtomach can bear with ſuch an affront as 
this I leave it to the Reader to judge. 

3. In the third Place it might be alſo urged, 
that ſince the former Commiſſioners: did agree 
that the Laws of both Kingdoms ſhou'd con. 
tinue diſtin& as they were at firſt without any 
alteration; then by the Laws of Scotland ever] 
Shire and Royal Burgh ſhou'd be repreſented, 
and every Nobleman ſhou'd Sit in Parliament 
and therefore all the Laws being reſerved in- 
tire to both Kingdoms, it's not to be imagine 
that the moſt fundamental Laws ſhou'd ſuffer 1 
Change. 


But 
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ar. But here I foreſee an Objection uſed with a 
the MProteſtation by my Lord Bacon; that Scotland in 
the extent and quantity is not paſt a third of Bri- 
the Nn, and that England is two Parts of the Ifle, 
ie. Nif then Scotland ſhould bring to Parliament as 
ich nuch Nobility as England, a third part ſhould 
nite countervall two parts, &c. It's like this Ob- 
che öecion may not yet at this very day want its 
t due weight with the Engliſh Nobility, and no 
heſe doubt but ſuch a numerous Nobility in ſo nar- 


d at 


row a Kingdom might give them Umbrage. 

an and encline them to ſeek for a reſtriction of 

any their Number, when they Sit in the Common 
con Parliament of Britain, ſince they'll bear but a 
ſen. WI thirtieth Part of the Publick Burdens in pro- 
d, i {portion to England. However ſpecious this 
Mari Objection may ſeem, yet the Anſwer is obvi- 
re. {ous if we conſider, that the fundamantal Er- 
as oi ror of conſidering the two Kingdoms as ſtill 
t the MW diſtin, and of different Intereſts now when 
F it, they are once United has occaſioned this Ob- 
in ot jection, for they are no ſooner United, than 


© ol they'll be juſtly look't upon as one entire Na- 
| if 2h don, and ſo drive one Common Intereſt for the 
at a; M8 220d and preſervation of the whole; ſo what- 
ever part or ſhare of Publick Burdens Scotland 

reed, is to bear in Proportion to England, is not 
agree the Queſtion here after both are Joyned into 
con-. one Common Intereſt : I hope there are Coun- 
it any ties and Shires in both Kingdoms that pay but 
erer very inconſiderable part of the Publick Im- 
ented. poſitions and Taxes in reſpect of other Shires. 
ment The Shire of Cromarty is as fully repreſented 
ed in. in Parliament as the Shires of Roſs and Inver- 
agined neſs that pay the Quadruple of their Taxes, 
ſuffer 1 and the Town of Dornich, as Aberdeen or Glaſ- 
cow. Indeed if the Intereſts of both Nations 
were 


Bu 
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were to be look't upon ſtill as diſtin, and that 
there were probable grounds of fearing that 
each Nation wou'd fide with its own anc. 
ent Members and Repreſentatives when the 
ſhould come to that Common Parliament d 
Britain; then each Kingdom ſhou'd either hay, 


its negative as the Province of Utrecht and 0 
ther Provinces in Holland hath, or elſe the 


Common Parliament ſhould conſiſt of one e 
qual Number of either Nation as in Charles th 
Fourth's time was done in France, tho' yt 
there was a great inequality betwixt the tm 
Parties that repreſented : If any differenc 
happen to ariſe which might divide the Parliz 
ment and Perſons be over-ſwayed by Nation! 
Intereſts ; the Scots will be as well out-voiced, 
when all their Parliament is joyned in wit 
that of England, as when they are repreſentet 
by ſuch a Number as holds proportion to th: 
Burden they bear, and if no ſuch National Dit- 
ference happen to ariſe, then methinks the 
Engliſh need not make ſo much buſtle about the 
Number upon the ſcore of unequality or 2 
pretended diſadvantage by the Scots Peerage 
that are to Sit in the Common Parliament 0 
Britain. | 

Indeed, the expedient lately fallen upon by 
a Perſon of Quality, in the forecited P ar aineſi, 
to ſalve this difficulty, is the moſt ingenious 
of any that have hitherto attempted it; yet 
may not anſwer the whole difficulty. For it 
may well be ſuppoſed, that the firſt Choice 
that's now to be made of Noblemen, out of o- 
thers to Sit in the Common Parliament of Br:- 
tain; is to be done with all imaginable exaQ- 


neſs, not only for doing Juſtice to ſuch of the 


Nobility as may be left out, but for the Ho- 
1 nour 
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that WY nour and Security of our Nation, to have the 

that fitteſt of that State choſen and pickt out of 

bop the reſt ; ſo that this choice and ſuppoſed al- 

the Wl ternate Election will turn to be a ſtanding 

t 0 Rule * and Preſident for future Elections and. Nebilizge 
* it's ten to one but they'll hold ſtill to the firſt ola oft. . 
Jo for the Reaſon now mentioned: And ſince gue unice 


in common reaſon it ſelf they may not well ding. Ju- 
do otherwiſe while theſe Perſons choſen, do ven. Sat. 8. 


live. . 
I know there be ſome Levellers and demo- 
cratick Spirits, otherwiſe ill mannered, who 
value not to cry down this Ancient and Ho- 
nourable State, and plainly tell us, That th 
are too many * the one half, and ſerve only to 
oppreſs the Liedges, and therefore they may be es 
eaſily diſpenſed with and diſcharged as fringed 
Cloaths and Gloves were of late But this is too 
flat, and merits not an Anſwer nor any regard 
by Men of ſenſe and breeding. 

But if nothing can ſatisfie the Engliſh, but 
a lopping of ſo many of our Nobility, e're this 
Common Parliament of Great Britain be con- 
ſtitute, may it not be agreed to by both Parli- 
ments, That Her preſent Majeſty and Royal 
Succeſſors ſhou'd in their Princely Wiſdom al- 
low that there be no new Creation of a Peer 
or Nobleman in either Kingdoms during this 
Century, 1700. Or to lop off all that were 
created ſuch, ſince the firſt Treaty 1604. Or 
the laſt Treaty 1700, and to reduce them to 
their priſtine ſtate of Gentlemen, only they 


may be declared the firſt Gentlemen of the 
Nation, for ſome hold that the State of Nobility 


is not properly a Right but a certain Privi- 


ledge or Station in which a Perſon is ſet above 


others, and of old Ju. Nobilitatis was but Jus 
| | Imaginis, 
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Imaginis, which was their keeping their antient 
Sigon- Coats of Arms. As this propoſal is conſonant 
and agreeable to the Reaſon a little before of. 
| fered, ſo it puts them that are not choſen or 
Perſons that have the luck to be choſen, out of 
the fret, and diſcontent, they wou'd be in 
otherwiſe. And by waiting for a new Election 
they might come to be eternally tantalized, 

Which in the end might make ill blood. 

That the Parliament of Scotland cou'd not 
conſent to an Union of Parliaments, tho? all its 
Members were admitted, is told us by a lat 
Author diſcourſing upon the ſame ſubject, was 

Sir John ſtrongly urged by a learned Lawyer, and one 
Nisbet. of the Commiſſioners that then went up for 
this Nation upon the ſame Errand, and con. 
tended that the Commiſſioners appointed for 
the Treaty of Union cou'd not be impowerel 
to diveſt the Electors of that Power, and 
founds his Reaſonings on the Principles of the 
Civil Law, and the Laws of this Nation parti- 
cularly, At 130. Par. 8. K. Ja. 6. By which 
it's declared to be Treaſon to take away any 
of the three Eſtates, or make any Innovation 
upon the Conſtitution of the Parliament. And 
tho* the Deſign of the Act was againſt thoſe 
who at that time endeavoured to exclude Bi- 
ſhops from the Parliament, yet that learned Mse 
Lawyer it ſeems was furniſhed with Topick Hon 
from it, to maintain the preſent Argument. nu 
But had this Author been pleaſed to have con- 
ſulted Sir John Nisbet's Succeſſor he wou'd have 
furaiſht him a greater variety of Topicks from 
Sir Geo. the ſame common Principles, which becauſe | 
Macken. judge them tedious * here to inſert, I ſhall re- 
mand . _ mit the Reader to the Author himſelf, who 
Parl. 17 K. manages this Argument to greater Advantage, 
Jan. 6. than any other ] have yet ſeen. But 
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But it's pleaſant, to ſee how ſtrenuouſly theſe 
learned Lawyers ( who have been ſucceſſively 
Kings Advocates ) plead for Fundamental Laws 
and the Priviledges of the Subjects to be kept 
inviolable, in ſpite of the Royal Prerogative 
which upon other occaſions was ſo much ex- 
alted by them. But this is, when Lawyers be- 
gin to feel themſelyes par'd to the quick, and 


their Copy-holds, I mean the Advocate Trade; 


invaded and run down, by offering a new 
scheme and a new Place, no douht much bet- 
ter than old muſty Edinburgh, for the Common 


# 4 


Parliament o Britain to fir in : And what's the 


National Loſs by tnoulding the Parliaments 
and Courts of , Juſtice of both Kingdoms into 
one, as well as the Kingdoms themſelves ? 


There are not a few that think it rather the 


benefit of the Natiöf in general, that Grals 
ſhould grow in the Parliament Cloſe; and the 
Advocate's Fold broke on the broad fide, that 
ſuch, as are penn'd therein might get out to 
the Country; others of them to the Army; 
and a third to the Church; and leave the ſha- 
dow af a vain imaginary Employ , to ſuch 
Beaux as love to beat down the Caufey all 
the year long, and may be of little uſe either to 
Church or State. However this may be the 
Sentiment of a confiderable part of the Nati- 
on, yet 1 dare not profeſs my ſelf to be of their 
nen 11 


number. * 
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But to come more cloſe ts the Point in Hand, Sat. 6: 


24inſt theſe great Maſters of Law and Rea- 
ſon ; I cart never ſee low a firm Union can be 
Eſtabliſted, whilſt there are different Supreme 
Courts of Parliament ſet up in both Kingdoms, 
that may oppoſe the Reſolutions and Peter- 
minations of one another, and ſo trouble and 

[I embat* 
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embarraſs her Majeſties moſt important Affairs, 
whoſe time of neceſſity muſt needs be much 
taken up in allaying ſuch Heats, and reconci- 
ling ſuch Differences, when e're they happen 
to break forth. But ſure it were better both 
Parliaments were joined into one, that ſo one 
joint Meaſure might be firmly taken againſt 
the common Enemy; who certainly muſt needs 
gain ground daily by our inteſtineDiviſions,and 
expoſe us to the fury of his firſt Aſſaults up- 
on us, which are ordinarily the moſt fierce and 
dangerous: As it's ſaid commonly of the 
French, that their firſt Aſſaults are the moſ: 
Impetuous. But where there is Unity < 
Counſel, then all the Wheels of the Common Ml © 
wealth move readily and equally, and the E. 
nemy will think fit to ſtand back, and conſ. 

der that they are not now, when they ar: MW | 
United, to expect the Advantages they pro- l 
poſed to themſelves to have, as when they 1 
were ſwayed by ſeparate Parliaments, and dif q 
ferent Intereſts. And being ouce firmly linkt , 
and united together, as the Pride and Ambiti- 0 
on of wicked Princes will not be able to make 
us the Inſtruments of their Cruelty, by M. 
ligning and Perſecuting one another; ſo our 

Juſt and Pious Princes need not fear that we - 
will oppoſe one another, in obeying their jut M © 
and equal Commands, -it being our Intereſt, a 
well as our Duty, to comply with them. 

2. As ſeparate Parliaments in different ch 
Kingdoms (tho? under the ſpecious Denomi- I he. 
nation of being one) will readily be purſuing , 
different Intereſts ; ſo it may give occaſion to . >. 
the common Enemy to expect Aſſiſtances from, i -* 
at leaſt one of the Parties, who out of jealouſic 
to the other, might be prevailed upon * li- 

en 
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ſten to their Inſinuations, and the other may 
be in the mean while debauched by French or 
Dutch Gold, or ſome ſuch powerful Agents, 
and ſo none of the two might come to act ſo 
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Vigorouſly againſt the Enemy. Engliſh Hiſto- 3 fs 


ry affords us ſeveral Inſtances of this. When Chronicle. 


the Romans, Danes, and Normans conquered 
their Country, by the Arms of their Neigh- 
bours. So alſo in the late Civil Wars, jealou- 
fie made thoſe of unſtable and Rebellious Prin- 
ciples often change the Scene; witneſs Oliver, 
Lambert, and others. | 

3. By our having ſeparate Parliaments, c. 
our caſe would be juſt the ſame with that of 
the /riſh,, who were Subdued and Provinciated 
by the Ezgliſh ; they continue to have their ſe- 
parate Laws and Parliaments; nor has any 


Baron there a right to fit as Peer in England, 


as thoſe of Wales hath 3 nor are the Engliſh 
Laws odſerved in Ireland as in Wales; and no 
doubt the Engliſh hath gran ted the Jriſh the li- 
berty of enjoying their own Parliaments and 
Cuſtoms, meerly as a mark of Diſtinction, to 
let the World ſee that it was all the Privi- 
ledge that was left them, after they were to- 


tally Subdu'd : * And may not the ſame be > Sons 
ircenſes 


Fuven. 


ſaid an hundred Years hence of Scotland; tho? 
now it being entring into a voluntary Union 
with England, as a free Independent Monarchy; 
the Lawyers plead for Fundamental Laws, in 
this caſe to have them reſerved entire; and 
here Þ plead; That after a Plan of an Union is 
agreed to in all other Points, it ought to pre- 
vail in this Point too, that all things may be 
complete and uniform; being you ſee the con- 


trary, by the Example of Ireland, is highly 


Derogatory to the Sovereignty and Indepen- 
L 4 dency 


} 
j 
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cy of this Antient Heroick Kingdom , who 
ſeldom or ever ceaſed generouſly to wreſtle 
for the Antient Glory, and Priſtine Liberty 


thereof, when infeſted or attacked by their 


Keighbours ; inſomuch that Bodin tells, That 
they have moſt obſtinately Contended for V uttory 


above two Thouſand Years. 

Indeed the ſpecious Reaſonings of the fore- 
cited learned Lawyers, cou'd not miſs to have 
Weight with thoſe that conſidered the two 
Kingdoms only diſtinct, and not as integral 
Parts of the totum of Britain when now they 
are United. The not apprehending of thi 
rightly , I preſume to think, has been their 
D Lee. Shall we talk of the Fundamental 
Laus of a Nation that fictione Juris, is not ſup- 
poſed to be now in being? Theſe Fundamen- 
tal Laws go off alike with the Nation it ſelf, 
and are pulled up by the Root, when the Na- 
tion is Incorporated with a greater, or with 
one equal to it. Whenever a Nation ceaſes to 
be diſtin, its Fundamental Laws reſpecting 
it as ſuch, mult alſo ceaſe and fall in conſe- 
quence with the Subject about which they arc 
verſant. Yet ſo far I agree with theſe learn- 
ed Lawyers, that there onght to be a true and 
full Repreſentation of all the States of Scut- 
land, in the common Parliament of Britain, it 
the Engliſh will have all theirs to be preſent, 
at leaſt when any National Difference doth 
ariſe, And in this Sence I take the Overture 
about the Elective Viciſſitude of our Scots Pee- 
rage, by the fore-cited eminent Author of the 
Par ain æſis Pacifica, pag. 2. Did we truly un- 
derſtand the true Purport ard Deſign of the 
Union, we wou'd not fear over Voting, and 

| National 
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le National Jars and Differences, being that the 
ty main End and Genuine Effects thereof, is to 
ir remove all National Differences, and to mould 
„us and our Intereſts into one common Maſs or 
Lump, Only for the eaſe and conveniency of 
both Kingdoms, it is to be wiſht, a fit place 
re. be choſen where the Parliament of Great Bri- 
ve ain is to fit; which if once done, and that 
wo Wl Lawyers may have the opportunity of gain- 
ral ing a little Money by attending it, the great 
hey Noiſe and Debate we find they make about ſe- 
his parate Parliaments and Fundamental Laws of 


1eir Nations, will ſoon go over, as ſome think; 73 
1tal but the Scots will think London too far off, and i} 
ſup- ſome place on Trent fitter for both. 17 
Jell- og 3 
ſelf, — a 1 8 | f » ö 4 
. 4% 
—— er. BY 
Jal 
Nin of Different Laws, 1 
ne- # 4. 1 { 
7 are Fter the Buſineſs of one common Parlia- 
my ment was Debated and Conſidered, the 
Commiſſioners, it's like, fell in order to the ad- 


juſting of the Laws ; for Laws could not well 
be made, until the ordinary Judicatures that 
make them were firſt Eſtabliſhed. Albeit my 
doth Lord Bacon it ſeems thought otherwile, againſt 
«ture the common Rules and ordinary Method. But 
'Pee- to make a Digeſt of the Laws of both Nations, 
„the I 2ppear'd to be an infinite Work; and there- 
y un- fore they agreed, that each Nation ſhould keep 
Ff the its own Laws and Cuſtoms entire, even tho' 
and they be United As was agreed in the Arti- 
onal cles of Union paſt betwixt the Poles and thoſe 
of the Dutchy of Lithuania, it being natural 
3-2 for 
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for the People of all Nations to ſcek to enjoy 
that Independency and Supremacy. they had at 
firſt. Any that reads Mariana, andthe latter 
Hiſtories of Sain, will tell you, That when all 
means were uſed to unite Portugal with Spain, 
and tho? the King of Spain * was abſolute Ma. 
ſter of both, yet to keep the Laws of both 
Kingdoms entire and diſtin, was one of the 
main Conditions of the Treaty: Nay the Spa- 
ziſh King at this day muſt at his Inauguration 
ſolemnly Swear, to maintain the different Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the United Countries of Caſtile, 
Arragon, Catalonia, and others. The ſame ! 
find agreed to in the Union of the Northern 
Crowns under John the Firſt, and ſeveral o- 
ther Inſtances of this Nature among Writers 
of Hiſtories and Publick Law. Look we into 
France,,and enquire what may be the reaſon 


that there are ſo many Parliaments there, and 


we'll find the reaſon thereof to be, becauſe 
whenever anyKingdom or Province was united 
to it, there was an expreſs Reſervation made 
of their being governed by their own Laws 
and Parliaments. 

The difficulty of attaining to the knowledge 
of Laws and Cuſtoms with which we were not 
at firſt inured, makes the Article of each 
Kingdoms reſerving its own Laws, the more 
reaſonable; for as the Scots would find it very 
irkſom to learn the old Norman and Saxon Laws, 
together with the Cuſtoms of their Reigns, and 
the infinite Variety of Forms of Pleading be- 
fore their reſpective Judicatories : So the En- 
gliſh would be as much weary of our old Feudal 
Laws, Cuſtoms, and Forms of Proceſs uſed in 
Scotland. 8 . „ ; 
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Upon which account I foreſee an Objection Sir John 


not unreaſonably drawn by the Lawyers, that 
maintain the Neceſlity of having ſeparate Par- 


rence of Laws ought to make a diſtinction of Par- 
liaments, and that the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain will not underſtand to make Laws for Scot- 
land ; and therefore they ought to continue ſepa- 
rate Fudicatories, for the better Cognition of Cauſes, 
and the Native Cuſtoms of each Kingdom, &c. 
But by their leave, albeit the inference they 
may draw from what is already faid, of the Pra- 
tice of other Nations ; yet the conſequence 
of our having different Parliaments hereafter, 
becauſe we have had hitherto different Laws, 
is not good, nor the Reaſon given thereof any 
better : For if there be a full Repreſentation 
of Scotland to ſit in the Common Parliament of 
Britain, then there will be found as many Mem- 
bers to underſtand the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
Scotland, as there were when Scotland had its 
own ſeparate Parliament, and the Exgliſ (whq 
are confeſt to be an ingenious teachable Peo- 
ple) will in a little time come to the know- 
ledge of the Scors Laws and Cuſtoms. And 
it's like to give a Temperament to them, that 
the Humour of the Scots, while in a ſeperate 
Parliament by themſelves, hath not been yet 
able to effectuate: And ſince Laws are ordi- 
narily made by Parliaments, and not Parlia- 
ments by Laws, the Inference of making ſe- 
parate Parliaments, becauſe of ſeparate Laws, 
cannot therefore be good ; and all that theſe 
learned Lawyers pretend thereby, is in caſe of 
any National Difference ; which, as was ob- 
ſeryed in the laſt Section, is their Original Mi- 

„„ 0 - 


Toer, 
Sir George 


liaments in Britain, and they infer, That diſſe- 3 
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ſtake: For if once both the Kingdoms were 


firmly United in Affection and Intereſt, and 


had one Common Parliament purſuent thereto 
for the common good of the whole Iſland of 
Britain, we need fear no out-voiceing in 
Parliament nor National Differences, ſince the 
Cauſe of all ſuch fooliſh Heats, Jars and Dif- 
ferences wou'd be removed, and in place there- 
of Love and Amity maintained among all its 
Members. _ 1 

The cauſes, why the Scots and Engliſh Laws 
upon Collation of both, cannot be ſo eaſily 
adjuſted, as to make them one intire Syſteme, 
are, That the one is too literal and precik, 
the. other, too looſe and Arbitrary. Wed 
Scotland derive our Laws from the Principle 
of the Roman and Feudal Laws, and the Con. 
cluſions of the Doctors, which give our 
Lawyers full Scouth when they come to de- 
bate for their Clients; The Fngliſh on the 6 
ther hand make little or no uſe of the Roma 
and Fendal Laws, but ſtick cloſe to their Sta- 


tutes, Precedents and Caſes, whereby ther 


Lawyers are Extreamly bound up and mul 
led in their Pleadings, and here it may be 
juſtly wondred, that the Ezg/iſh who wer: 
Conquered by the Romans, make leſs uſe of the 
Roman Laws and Cuſtoms, than the Scot; 
who never ſubmitted to them. Which as it 
ſhews the great care and Impartial ſtudy th: 
Scots wiſely gave to Excerp and collect their 
Laws from thoſe of Rome, and other wiſe Nv 
tions; So they ought now to be the more vr 
lued and Eſteemed by our Neighbour Nation: 
who only formed their Laws from the Expe— 
rience and Cuſtoms of their rude Anceſtors, 
and not from Greece or Rome, as Sr. Joh! 
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re ¶ Davis, one of their Eminent Lawyers vainly 

nd MW boaſt ; wherein they Act contrary to the me- 

to WW thod of Philoſophers, and the common Sen- 

of Ml timent of Mankind; Which would have good 

in MW Cuſtoms Introduced to. back and confirm their 

the Laws, and not Laws to flow from theſe Cuſ- 

Dif- toms, as the Engliſh now have them. | 
re- And therefore to make an Union of Laws, There may 
its it were adviſeable that the Parliaments of be other 


both Kingdoms, might Select and pick out alen 


aws the moſt Eminent Lawyers in both, and or- hir Anion 
fil} dain them to Collect all the Laws of their of Laws, 
me, Ml ReſpeRive Kingdoms that are in force, into 40 that of 
ciſe, ¶ one Pandect or Syſteme, and the Cuſtoms and —_ 1 
ed Unwritten Laws, with the Edicts and Re- — 4 
ples ſcrips of former Kings into another Syſteme our Go- 
on- or Codex. And when that is once done, vernments, 
our then theſe Select Lawyers of both Kingdoms 7% eſe | 
de- be obliged to meet and to Communicate to? 5 8 
1e one another their different Syſtems, which &c. which 
oma when done and Maturely confidered by both, now I need 
Sta- and ſeparately Collected by all: Then to try 9 ſtand 
their it the Collection made of the Engliſh Laws, by “. 

mul- the Englifh Lawyers, and the Scots Laws by the 

iy be Scots Lawyers can be moulded ſo into one 

were Digeſt or Code: As in one Age or ſo the Subjects 


of both Kingdoms might with facility come 
to the knowledge of them, and Lawyers come 
as it to a perfection in the Study thereof. For 
y treßz which end there may be Scholz illuſtres ſet up to 
their teach this new compoſed Body of Laws alike 
e Na- with that of the Civil Law, and competent 
re v Salaries appointed for Profeſſors; which as it 
tion would inſtruct our Youth with the early Know- 
Expeſ ledge of our Laws, (to which moſt part of 
ſtorsſ them are ſtill Strangers) ſo it would keep them 
. Job from going to Holland or France, to uu 

„ d end © eir 
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their Strength, Time and Money to very little 
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purpoſe ; and all we bring home is ſome Dutch 
and French Faſhions, and Notions altogether 
repugnant to the eſſential Conſtitution, as to 
the genius of this Kingdom. | 
And if a Student happen to get his head 
filled with Notions of Civil and Publick Law 
after he has ſtayed ſome years there, by 2 
fit of an Ague or ſome ſuch rotten Fever, he 
is in a trice bereft of all the knowledge of the 
Laws he had attained, and forc'd to come 
home for his Health, and ſo to begin again his 
Study when he is not near ſo fit for it. When 
as had he been at home breathing his own na- 
tive wholſome Air, he wou'd be a better Prof. 
cient and conſequently much fitter to ſerve his 
Country. Experience (which is the Miſtreſs 
of Fools) has I may well ſuppoſe convinced 
not a few of the Faculty, and the Author . 
mong others, at this day of the truth of this, 
By this rambling in Study our Students loſe 
their Health and Time, and our Country their 
Money and Subſtance, which two Ills cannot 
well be remedied but by the entertaining this 
preſent propoſal, which as it directly tends to 
the good of the whole Nation, ſo in particu- 


lar to the benefit and advantage of all ſuch as 


follow the Laws. 

But to return to the former project of Uni- 
ting the Laws of both Nations it's humbly 
judged, that this Work tho great and difficult 
in it ſelf, is not inſuperable when the moſt 
ſele& and learned Lawyers of both Nations 
once ſet their Heads to it, and collect for ex- 
ample what's in force, and proper for the Se- 
curity of the Subjects Property and Liberty, 
and the Books to be found in the Book of 
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Regiam Majeſtatem by Glandvile, and the Books 
of Feuds by learned Craig. * As alſo in the * Macken- 
Acts of Parliament both printed and unprin- zie, Dune, 
ted, and in the Deciſions of the Lords of 
Seſſion and Acts of Sederunt made by them 
ſince the Foundation of the Colledge of Juſtice, 
ind leave out all obſolete and antiquated Laws ers of our | 
as Traſh and Rubbiſh of no account. 
on the other hand, if the · Engliſ Lawyers 
ſhould faithfully. collect out of Littletons Inſti- 
zutes and Cook thereon, out of Plowdens Com- 


entaries, Forteſcue, Sir John Davis, Bracton and 


dthers, and then go through their Statutes 
and Acts of Parliament, their Preſidents, and 


aſes, which anſwer to our Decicions, and 
eep out what's unneceſlary and in deſuetude: 
his Propoſal might not appear ſo impoſlible 


zs at firſt view, to ſuch as are unacquainted 


ith them. 
Neither Nation hath borrowed their Laws. 


from a Solon or a Lycurgns, nor yet depended 


on the Reſponſa prudentum, whereby the Wil- 
dom of theſe Nations, doth manifeſtly ap- 


pear 3 that the whole Body, at leaſt the Re- 
preſentatives of them, are capable to make 


good Laws, then that one ſingle Man among a 
Thouſand, is only ſo, and all others hang at 
his ſleeve. And tho' ſome may not think it a 
difficult thing to judge of the worth of a Na- 
ion, by the goodneſs and expediency of its 
aws and Cuſtoms, and thereby render the 
People ſubject unto them good and virtuous ; 
yet if People once get a wrong Byaſs clapt up- 
on them and be corrupted in their Manners, 
ſo as they cannot ſute with the Tenor of ſuch 
good Laws: This inability or incapacity in a 
People, will make the Laws (be they 3 ſo 
PPP ES: £0 re Fd . 80 


other emi- 


nent Lawy- 
And Nation. 
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F. appella- their arguing on this Head is much of 


tionibus. 


Guidon. p 


Tractat. d EE * 
— the ſame general Topicks af the Civil Law, Hire 


dicatory of that Nation in which the Appeal 
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good) of no force or effect; being they have 
not their full courſe and extent, and I ſhall 
wiſh this may not be one of the Cauſes that 
may hinder this Propoſal of an Union of Laws 
to go on. 

It ſeems there aroſe ſome Debate among the 
Commiſſioners about Appeals which here! 
have inſerted for Methods ſake ; the Scots wou'd 
have them confined only to the Supreme Ju. 


was made, and not to the Common Parliz 
ment of Britain, leſt it might be thought t 
derogate from the Honour and Sovereignty of 
theſe two independent Crowns, and I ſhall not 
ſay but this Poſition of our Lawyers may be 
agreeable to the Text of the Civil Law. *g. 


piece with that of our having diſtinct Parlis- 
ments, and they ground their Arguments upon 


and Acts of Parliament, and on the fundamen: 
tal Laws of the Nation too; all which ſom: 
People think is done ob commodum curie. But 
if the Common Parliament of Britain, be once 
fully eſtabliſhed, and ſeated in a place conve. 
nient for both Nations, as has been alread; 
propoſed, all their Reaſonings on this Heal 
will ſoon vaniſh of themſelves without a con. 
tradictor, and therefore I judge it here need- 
leſs to purſue this point any farther. | 

Theſe with ſome other Articles were prop 
ſed and canvaſed by the Commiſſioners 0! 
both Nations in former Reigns, and for thc 
moſt part agreed to: But what ſhou'd have 
hindered their having a deſirable iſſue will be 
partly told in the next Chapter. 


Thus 
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5 Thus I think I have traced the Learned 
We Hand Noble Sir Francis Bacon's Diſcourſes on 
all this Head, and have obſerved this Method, 
nat NRZ rode fo far as the preſent occaſion 
Ws Bwou'd allow me meerly that matters might be 
he better ſet in their true Light, and that by 
taking a full view of what was agreed and 
condeſcended to ( tho' nothing fully determi- 


the 
re | 


ned) in former Reigns : Our preſent Com- 
J-WWniſſioners for the Unlon might make the bet- 

pea Wer judgment of things as they occur, and 

cli. gave theſe Collections purpoſely made by, 

t 10 Fealous, honeſt Countrymen, as ſo many Meiths 

0nd Beacons ſet up before them, ere they 

| 10 WW owillingly ſtumble or go beyond the true 

y {Mimits of their Commiſſion, which might prove 

Bu Wo derogatory, and ſo prejudicial to the Safety 

fad true Intereſt of the Nations. 

Tl E're I end this Important Subject, I would 

up Weg leave to mind the Commiſſioners that 

Lav, Were now to meet, that they wou'd be plcaſed 

imer N repreſent to the Parliament now Sitting, 
ſom: the neceſſity that's upon the People of this 
But NMNation, firſt to Unite among themſelves, e're 

olct they ſtep abroad to enter to a Treaty of Union 

onVe- with the Neighbour Nation. ee 

read! ag ed want wif 

Head 

con. 

need- 

props 

ers Ol 

for the 
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will be 
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r. u 
Of the Neceſſity there is upon all Scoti 


men to agree among themſelves, parti 


cularly with reſpe@ to the Highlanders, 


TT is well known that as this Nation is ſp 
cious and hilly, ſo the wiſe Author of N. 
ture has ſuited and adapted the Genius an 


Tempers of its Inhabitants, to the Places a : 
Climates where they live. Thus the Inhagy:. 
tants that dwell and frequent them ridges. 


Mountains, and great Tract of Hills that 
to the Weſt and North of this Kingdom, a: 
commonly call'd Highlanders; who are a Pu 
ple inured to a different way of Living, ail 
have far differ ent Faſhions' from the People 
this ſame. Nation, that reſide in the Valle ne 
and Low Countries thereof; and theſe Hy 
landers look big, and fancy that their ver 
Commons are of a nobler Extract, than that 
of the Low Country, and can perform great 
and nobler Acts of Proweſs, than the othe 
are capable of : And this they think they han 
made good upon all occaſions, when the He 
nour and Safety either of the Royal Famil 
or yet the true Intereſt of the Kingdom it ſel 
was expoſed to Extremity and Hazard; upd 
which ſolemn Occaſions they appear in Arm 
with a generous Contempt of Death, as the) 
do of daily Pay when they Fight; and the glo 
rious Character which the Roman Poet ga"! 
the Britains of old, may be applied to then 


here. 
— Certt 
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— Certe populi, quos deſpicit Arctos, 
Felices errore ſuo, quos ille timorum, 
Maximus haud urg et Lethi metus; inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris : animeq; capaces 
Mortis, & Ignavum perituræ parcere vitæ. 
Lucan. 


cott 
arts. 


ers Nay by length of time, and by being ac- 
cuſtomed to Arms, they are come to be ſo firm- 
ly revolved in this Perſwaſion, that upon ſuch 
extraordinary Occaſions ( when they are well 
Headed by their Chiefs and Leaders) they'l 
perform things incredible. The inſtances they 
gave of their Valour, upon the late and for- 


$ ſpp 
f Ns 
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8 at 
Ahab. 


gener Revolutions, will (I preſume to think) 
nat |: encline the Nation, at leaſt the wiſer part 
15 thereof, not to ſlight ſo conſiderable a part of 
1 Pe 


its Own Body; but rather fall upon proper 


af eaſures to Cement and Unite them with their 
plc OI ow-Country Neighbours, in Religion, Man- 


Falle 

High 
vel 
| thok 


ners and Faſhions ; that by ſuch a mutual In- 
ercourſe and Communication ( tending fo 
much to the advantage of both) of Arts and 
Sciences, both Parties might in a little time 


rea come to a liking of one anothers Tempers, 

oth" WCnſtoms and Manners; ſo as our Neighbours 
J * the Engliſh would not know them but to be 
e Ho- 


one People. 

Avery learned Critick hath obſerved, from 
er. 25. 20. 24. That the mixt or mingled People 
there mentioned, were Arabians that awelt in the 
Deſarts, who were wot Civilized, nor ſcarce un- 
der any Government; yet the Egyptians thought 

t to mix with them, and not only joined their 
waſt Hilly Countries with their Rich and Fertile 


zamill, 
it {el, 
, Upol 
Arm 
is the) 
he glo- 
1 gart 
» then 
together; 
= Cert! 2 


Valleys, but mixed and confounded them both 
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The Union of the Kingdoms Part J. 
together ;, ſo that they were permixti Dominatus; 
ſays Junius there. And certainly there wa 
greater Diſparity betwixt Egypr and thoſe hilly 


Countries, than there is betwixt our Loy. 
Countries and our High-lands, in every re. 
ſpect. | „ 
The difference of Tongues may be thought 
one of the chief Cauſes of Separation, and til 
keep up a ſeeming Diviſion between the Inh. 
bitants of the High and Low Countries: An 
therefore to prepare them for this deſirable l. 
nion, it were to be wiſht, that the preſent 
Parliament would confirm the former A& 
ordain Free-Schools to be ſet up in the mol 
convenient and centrical Places throughout al 
the High-lands , and appoint Schoolmaſten 
and Salaries accordingly for them. A Brand 
of the Biſhops Revenues would be better en 
ploy'd this way, than perhaps upon ſuch # 
may have as little regard to the Country, 3 
to Epiſcopacy, or Presbytery, which may be 
— rene « BA 
The valorous Inhabitants of the Grampian 
might modeſtly expect this Eavour of the Gy 
vernment, in Remuneration of the many not: 
ble Services they and their Predeceſſors had 
perform'd, in defence of their Native Prince 
and Country. As this would be a good ant 
laudable Work, and of ſingular Advantage t0 
the Nation in general, ſo it would leave 10 
Back-door open in eaſe of a Rupture witl 
our Neighbour Nation, which France and Spat 
{till waits for. 3 
Shall theſe Ancient and Heroick Scots (the 
* Highlanders) however mean and contemptible 
they appear in the Eyes of a late Author, di 
£onrling upon this Subject) be forgot, that 


with 
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us; with an Intrepidity beyond that of the Romans 
aß maintain'd their Antient Seats, and often 
iy ſheltred their unkind Low-Country Neigh- 
ow. bours, when they were Invaded and forced 


out of their Countries and Habitations by the 
Engliſh, Danes, and others; and by ſecuring 
the Avenues and Paſles to theſe Hills and un- 
acceſſible Mountains, they obliged the Con- 


aha. querors ſuddenly to return home, and often 
Ani in plain Battle diſcomfited them. They are 
eu. the only People in this Kingdom that re- 
ſent tain the old Scor's hardineſs of Living; they 
\&, {MW'alue not how mean their Diet is, nor where 
mot to lie in the Night Seaſon, if they get a Whin- 
it a ſtone to be their Pillow; or what Woods, 
ſtern Mazes, and Ambuſhes to paſs through, pro- 
and {Mvided they be furniſhed with their Quivers 
r en end Sheaf of Arrows, er in our days with Fire 
h «Arms, in caſe of being attacked. No doubt 
y, 4 its of them that the Prince of Scors Poets 


meaneth, when he ſets out the Virtues and 
Glories of the Scots, as one of the moſt conſi- 
derable Branches of our Queens Dowry or 
Jointure, in his Epithalamium or Beannighe Bard, 


not Mas the Highlanders call it) made to Francis the 

d had firſt, ; . 

rin ; 12 

4 and Ila pharetratis eſt propria Gloria Scotis, Buchanan 
ö Cingere venatu ſaltus, ſuperare Nat and Epithala- 
1ge i £4 us, ſuperare Nat ando —— 


ve 10 Hluminazferre famem, contemnere frigora & æſtus pranci A 
wit Nec foſſa & muris patriam, ſed marte tueri, Vales, 
E Et ſpreta incolumem vita defendere famam 
Polliciti ſervare fidem, Sanctumque vereri 
(the Numen amicitiæ, mores non munis amare. 
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as had they the happineſs of a free and ing: 


The Union of the Kingdoms Part ! 


It's crdinary we know for People that live 
in remote Hills and diſtin& Places, and are 
not daily exerciſed to Cultivating or Manuring 
the Ground, to have greater time and leiſure 
to think and projet a thouſand Things, 
than thoſe of the Low Countries, whoſe Noſe, 
like Moles, are ſtill in the Ground. 

Thus if any that underſtands their Langy. 
age and Idiom, ſhould happen to converſe 
with them in their Country, he might per. 
ceive a great deal of Caution and Subtleneß 
in theirConverſation,and elevation of Thougt, 
much beyond any thing could be expectel 
from Perſons of no Education at all, but what 
are only led by the pure Dictates of Natur, 
and the common Reaſon of Mankind; when. 


nious Breeding, they might be of ſingular uk Wl 1 
to the Publick, by ſerving it either in the Ar ti 
my, State, or Church. The ackenzies, o m 
were not fully Civilized till Queen Mary aui m 
King James the Sixth's Reign, yet in leſs tha WW br 
that little ſpace of time, they have been able Wl h 
to furniſh both the Bench and the Bar, th: Wl Ce 
Church and the Army. And if they har lik 
done ſo (as it's certain they have) what migit ſti 
be expected of the other great and numero | 
Clans that are conterminous to them. In 
word, The Highlanders of Scotland are the cot 
ſtant Nurſeries of our Armies, and their Hil 

and Seas our Treaſures. / 
What's here inſinuated, of Uniting witi 
the Highlanders, and the Chiefs and Oyer-Lord; 
is more properly applicable to ſuch of th: 
Nobility and Barons as yet may not be cor- 
dial enough for the intended Union with E. 
land: Nor does this Propoſal however — 
cu lob 
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calous it may appear to Perſons of the fore- 
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cited Author's Kidney) want the Authority 
of our Laws and Acts of Parliament to ſap- 
port it; and therefore it was wiſely Statuted 


« and Ordained Anent, the Divilion, Debates, ag 53. 
and Diſcords, ſtandis among our Sovereign Par. 13. 
« Lords Liedges, Barons, and others, whilk K. Fa. 3. 


“ is dangerous to be unſtanched, baith of 


© breakers of the Realm, and that they ſhoujd 
gang in Unity and Concord, to the reliſting 
* of our Sovereign Lord's Enemies of Eng- 
« land, &c. And that this was not a trani- 
ent Act made for a particular circumſtance 
of Time, but to be reſpeted upon all extra- 
ordinary Occaſions ( as this of an Union of 
the two Nations muſt certainly be a main 


one) is plain and evident by what's ſolemn- 


ly Enacted by the ſucceeding Monarch, and 
the three Eſtates, in confirmation of the for- 
mer AR, touching untverſal Concord and A- 


mity amang his Highneſs Liedges, as the Ru- Act 8. 


brick of the ſaid Act bears, by which Friend- 
ſhip and Concord is not only enjoined and 
Commanded indifferently all the Lieges; but 
likewiſe ſevere Penalties on all ſuch as are ob- 
ſtinate, and contraveen the ſame. 

Thus the more cloſe and unite the inner 
Wheels of the Government be, the more ea- 
lily and regularly will the greater and outer 
Wheels move: It will be ſnamefuhfor us to 
ſeek to Unite with the Engliſh, when as yet 
we are not agreed and united among our 
ſelyxes; for it is not eaſie to imagine, that a- 
ny prudent State will think it worth their 
while to join with them, who diſagree among 
themſelves ;- when as if we all have firm and 


ſolid Piſpoſitions to Unity and Peace among 


M 2 our 


Par. 2. 


K. Ja. 3. 
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our ſelves, then with one united Force we 


The Union of the Kingdoms Part I, 


come to meet our Neighbours, in order to 
Unite and Incorporate with them upon equal 
reaſonable Terms. Thus the more unite and 


| 

| 

cloſer we join in Intereſt and Affection, the Ii i 
more formidable will we appear to the Enemy, 
and ſtill verifie the maxim of the Title Page 
of this Eſſay, Vis Unita Fortior. t 
v 

— — 2 1 

n 

CHAP. V. 8 

3 | | 4 

Of the Cauſes that hindred this deſiral: I © 
Project of an Union to tate Effect, aul K 
what made the Engliſh to be of late year, = 


Jo careleſs of Uniting with the Scots, ¶ vi 


Aving in the former Chapters and Sedi-Þ do 

ons, as plainly as 1 could, laid down : 

the true Notion and Nature of an Union fron / th 
the common Eſtabliſht Principles of Law au be 
Reaſon, and in particular with reſpect to theſ 


two Nations, and largely ſhewed the paſſionate i ho 
Deſire and Inclination there was in theſe N fee 
tions in former times, as well as at this du ba 
to Unite; and having obviated fo far as tim ꝓ fp 
would allow, the Inconveniencies propoſed bj an 
either Nation againſt an Union, reduced un the 
der the Cauſes of External, as well as Inter me. 
nal Separation. We are now at length arm ou 
ved to conſider what ſhould have hindred th Un 
deſirable Project of an Union to go on. Buſ 
We have to a common Maxim, That a thr {tu 
fold Cord is not eaſily broten; yet here we | = 
ior 


a threefold Union formally laid down, 


part I. of Scotland and England. 


to propoſed by theſe two Nations, and never 
al bad any effect; the firſt whereof was, That 
d King Henry the Seventh of England uſhering 
he in our King Fames the Sixth's legal and un- 
y, doubted Succeſſion to the Crown of England. 
ve The next was, that Union which enſued upon 
the Treaty ſet on foot by the ſame good and 
wiſe Prince, Anno 1604. The third was that 
_ Union and Coalition of the two Nations, ſo 
much defired by his Majeſty King Charles the 
Second at the Treaties following thereupon, 
Anno 1670. wherein that wiſe and excellent 
al: Prince thought fit ſo to Unite theſe two 
Kingdoms as they ſhould bear but one com- 
mon Name, and be repreſented in one com- 
mon Parliament, and- enjoy each others Pri- 
viledges, without any Mark or Note of Di- 
ſtinction, that they both might be one King- 
dom for ever hereafter. And now if her pre- 
ſent Majeſties excellent Deſign of Uniting 
theſe two Nations, in this critical juncture, 
be again defeated, by the methods the former 
Treaties of Union were, we may give over 
onat:l hopes of ever ſeeing or feeling the benign Ef- 
ſe Ny feRs of a Propoſal fo good in it ſelf, and fo 
happy to theſe divided Nations. | 
« tin That I may run up a little to the Source 
ſed Hand Origine of theſe Lets and Impediments, 
ed ul the Reader will be pleaſed to reflect with 
Inte me, That after King James the Sixth, of pi- 
1 arr ous Memory, had laid down the Project of an 
ed ti Union, and made the Accompliſhing it the main 
Buſineſs of his Life, and by long Experience 
4 th ſtudied not only the different Intereſts, but 
the different Genius and Temper ot both Na- 
tions, with all imaginable exactneſs; yet did 
not think fit to puſh ſuch an Union af both 


M 3 King- 
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Kingdoms farther than was truly agreeable to 
and conliſtent with the ſeparate Beings of both, 
which then would feem to import an Eſſen. 
tial Difference. Thus much may be colledt- 
ed from the Tenor of the Commiſſion above. 
mentioned, paſt at that time in Scotland, Par, 
17. K. Fa. 6. a ſpecial Clauſe whereof, both 
in the beginning and end of that Act, That 
; the foreſaid Union ſhould not prejudge nor ders. 
gate any ways to the Fundamental Laws, Ami. b 
ent Priviledges, Offices, Rights, and Dignities, and 0 
Liberties of this Kingdom. By which words both le 
Parties generally concluded a wrong Notion 7 
tc 

* 


in former Commiſſions : That there was an Union 
of both Ning doms intended, but not ſuch an Unim 
as to mould them into one Body Politick ; which 
as yet the Nations were not prepared for, dnl lt 
might breed rather greater Diviſion and Diſcord, th 
than a firm Union. je 
Purſuant to this excellent Deſign of King d 
James's, Ring Charles the Second, of happy tt 
Aue 1681 Memory, called a Parliament in Scotland, which di 
was to {it in October that Year, and the very Ml * 
day to which the Parliament of England was * 
Adjourned, and matters were ſo well laid D 
down and concerted by that wiſe Prince, that la 
this affair of the Union was at one and the 0 
ſame time propoſed to both Parliaments; N 
that by thus trying their Pulſe, his Majeſty A 
might take his Meaſures by their Inclina- th 
tions. | in. 
Indeed the Scots Parliament gave all the De- © 
monſtrations imaginable, of their frankneſs A 
and willingneſs to comply with his Majeſties lc 
Royal Commands, and returned Thanks for I *" 
his great Care therein. But Exgland it ſeems je 
was not ſo forward, tho' they well _ 1 
; 5 ; the) 
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they would be greater gainers by this Union 


than the Scots, and deferred giving any return 
to his Majeſty, by employing their time in 
compoſing ſome Differences that were like (as 
was given out) to ſet on Fire both their Houſes 
of Parliament. Yet his Majeſty gave not over 
Thoughts of purſuing the foreſaid Deſign, 
but would needs have a Parliament call'd An- 
10 1670, both in Scotland and England, where- 
by his Majeſty was authorized to nominate 
Commiſſioners to Treat on the Union: And 
leſt there ſhould be any deſcrepancy either 
in the Stile of the Commiſſions, or yet in 
the Intention of the Parties, we find the Scors 
to prevent all Grounds of Cavil, did exactly 
Copy the Engliſh Commiſſion. Yet notwith- 
ſtanding of theſe Precautions on the Scots fide, 
the happy Proje& of an Union, after his Ma- 
jeſties great Labour, and indefatigable Pains, 
dwindled into nothing. By what ſecret Springs 
that Excellent and Laudable Deſign was then 
diverted, is not now my Bulſineſs to dive into, 
nor yet to examine the Truth of the Grounds 
and Cauſes that ſhou'd have occaſioned this 
Diſappointment, aſſigned by the fore-named 
late Author of the Diſcourſe of the Union 


of Scotland and England, which the curious yn 1702 


Reader may ſee. Only that the frequent diſ- 
appointments this Nation has met with in 
this deſirable Affair of an Union, will I hope 
make our preſent Commiſſioners now more 
cautions 1n treating with their Neighbours ; 
and tet the World once more ſee on what 
ſide the blame lies, that they be not any more 
amuſed with bear Schemes and imaginary Pro- 
jects of any thing that may be was never de- 
ſigned to be made effetual 
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novations in the State, were of dangerous 


The Duion of the A. ingdoms Part!l. 
I know it was argued in general, That In. 


Conſequence to the Members thereof , and 
ought to be ſhunned if poſſible, or to be made 
appear neceſſary, and that ſcarce any two Na. 
tions did Unite but out of Force and Fear; 
and to confirm this Doctrine, Inſtances from 
Spain and Portugal, and of the Engliſh' Heptar: 
chies were brought on the Stage. It was alf 
urged, That this Union was unſutable and pre. 
judicial to the Intereſt of the Crown, and 
that it's much more ſafe that there be two di. 
ſtinct Parliaments and two ſeparate Kingdom 
under the Allegiance of the Crown than one, 
who might thwart the Commands of th: 
Court ; whereas if the Nations and Parliament; 
ſtood ſeparate the Court might have their De 
ſigns effected by the one, whilſt the othe 
might diſſent and refuſe to comply. And for 
proving of this, Inſtances are brought fron 
the Proceedings in the Years, 1648 & 1649, 
In the third place it was argued, That h 
this Union, a Diminution of his Majeſti 
Revenues and Cuſtoms wou'd enſue: Nay, ail 
of the Prerogatives of the Crown too, which 
ſeemed to be more ample in Scotland than it 
England, where the liberty of the Subject l 
Aſſerted to better purpoſe and with greate! 
freedom. EW Wy 
There were many other Topicks ab Con 
modo made uſe of by both parties, The Sc 
on the one hand feared that by a Coalition 
of the two Kingdoms, would put them to! 
diſadvantage, being the weaker of the two 
As in a Society, when one of a greater and ont 
of a leſs Stock, come to Communicate bot 


cheir Stocks, the pooreſt and weakeſt is ſtil 


I, . 
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in greateſt hazard fince his danger is equally 
as great as the others. And if any Ad- 
yantage or Honour be to be acquired it will be 
{till called to be done by the Richer and Stron- 
ger, as we fee all that was done of late in 
Flanders and Holland by the Scots Regiments 
was ſolely attributed to the Engliſh and named 
on them by Strangers. This rule of Society 
led them to another Topick, which was to be 
jealous of the Independent Sovereignty that 
was ſtill lodged in them, and by which they 
enjoyed their diſtinct Laws and Parliaments, 
wou'd be abſorpted by uniting with a greater 
Power ; and that it is the Intereſt of the Scots 
now to oppoſe an Union with the Engliſh, as it 
was the Intereſt of England to oppoſe an Union 
with France. ; | | 

Theſe and the like Arguments were inſi- 
nyated with a great deal of Art and Cunning 
by thoſe that were not for this Union, unto 
which they added ſeveral forcible Arguments 
from the Nature of Trade, as that Scotland 
is but a narrow hilly Country and ſo wants 
Conſumption for Trade, and that it's much 
more fitted for fiſhing than England, and the 
Ergliſh have no Commodity able to countervail 
and ballance this one of Fiſhing, &c. And 
therefore the Scots would be rather loſers than 
2ainers by a Communication of Trade. Which 
is the great Objection propoſed by the Eng- 
_;-- ; | 
55 the other Hand, the Engliſu aſſerted, 
That by this Uuion the Scots had many viſi- 
ble Advantages redounding to them: As when 
à poor Man is joined with a Rich, and when 
they communicate their Joint-Stock, the Pro- 
duct reſulting from both is equally divided 


= * 
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betwixt them, which makes a greater inequa. 
lity and diſproportion in the gain. Beſides, 


by ſuch an Union, the Scots wou'd have Pre- 


ferments in Church and State among them, 
and their Children in a little time would be 
Men of the higheſt Employs in the Nation; 
which would be a ſenſible Loſs, and a great 
Diſcouragement to True-born Engliſhmen ; nay 
it would ſecure Scotland from being Invaded 
by a Powerful Army from them, and Scorland 
might at length be Conquered by them, now 


when the Royal Family reſides in England, who 


may be prevailed with, by frequent applica. 
tion to the Exgliſh, to join Iſſue with them, 
Theſe and ſuch like Topicks were then invent- 
ed, to keep the two Nations from entring 
into a firm Union of Trade (which is the great 
Scare-crow) they are unwilling the Scots ſnou'd 
ſhare with them, leaſt they might underſel 
them, and win themſelves ſo into London, and 
the other Trading Cities of that Kingdom, 
as to be able to vie with their greateſt Mer- 
chants, nay, and to outdo them in their Re- 
turns: And whereas it's alledged, that Scot- 
land is a narrow Country, and not capable of 
great Conſumption, they'll have then the grea- 
ter Advantage by a Free Trade, when En 
land is once open unto them, for a free Export 
of their Corns, Cattle, and the like ; which in 
a little time cannot but enrich Scotland, by get- 
ting a larger Fund of Trade, and the like. 
Io all which may be added, the difference 
in Church Government, which makes no little 
Noiſe in both Kingdoms, even at this very 


day. 


Thi 


l. part I. of Scotland and England. 


- This muſter of Arguments by either ſide, 
S, was no doubt managed according to the Pow- 
e- Wl cr and Intereſt of either Party, to all poſſible 
n, Advantage; and it would appear that hither- 
be to they have had their deſigned Effect, to 
1; the viſible Loſs and Prejudice of theſe Na- 
at tions in all their Concerns, both Religious 
ay and Civil: But it's hoped, that with any Inge- 
el WW nious true-hearted Country-man, who only 
nd WM tenders the good of theſe Nations, ſuch Ar- 
W Wl tificial little Topicks will bear no weight; 
ho now eſpecially that they are all, at leaſt the 
ca ¶ greateſt part conſidered, and I think ſuffici- 


m. WWentiy Obviated to the Judgment of the Im- 


at- partial Reader, in the Chapters preceding. 

ing And now what ſhould have moved the En- 
cat Ngliſh to have been more careleſs of Uniting with 
ud che Scots, ſince King Charles the Second's Re- 
ſtauration, and ſince the laſt Treaty, Auno 
1670, comes here to be conſidered? The Eng- 
liſh are a People ſo Wiſe & Refined, ſo much up- 
on Projecting, eſpecially upon matters relating 


to the publick State of their Nation, that they 
cot. chink whatever is once propounded by em, is ex- 
of Nactiy agreeable to all the Rules of Policy, and 
rea- the very Depths of Human Reaſon. The 
Eng- Luxurancy of their Wit and Fancy makes them 
port often gad abroad, and paſs judgment on the 
:h 11 {WNeighbouring States, and they are ſo much 
get- Nenamoured with what's either ſaid or done by 
like. Nan Engliſhman , eſpecially. in what relates to 


ence Wthe Policies of Nations, when compared with 
ittle their own, that all agree as one Man thereto. 
ver} ¶ And tho? by this fallaciouſneſs of Wit in-all 
lorts of Men, both among them and us, their 
Neighbours Houſes, as well as their own, 
This rere ſet on Fire, and their Nation confeſt by 
= FO ß ER 
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The Union of the Kingdows Part l. 


every one, to be ſeveral times in danger of be. 
ing Ruined and Overturned, by reſtleſs and 
dividing Spirits ; yet they could never agree 
on the Remedy : but as it often happens in 
Phyſical and Bodily Diſtempers, ſo I may fa 
it fares in this of the Publick State, every 
Man ſets up for a Phylician, and will need; 
preſcribe ſome Recepe or other for the P:. 
tient, to cauſe him groan under the load of his 
Infirmities and Diſeaſe. : 

Thus we have heard ſome years ago, not 
only their Lawyers and Parliament-men, but 
ſome of their Miniſters of State, tuſh at Scu: 
tand , and overlook-any Meaſures that wer: 
wiſely by their Predeceſſors propoſed for a 
Union. They thought by thefe refined Pro- 
jets to hoodwink the poor Scot, and keep hi 
Noſe in the ground, and at laſt oblige them 
to take what Terms they were pleaſed to 
make offer of. Thus by lighting the good 
wholfom Cures they might have had at home, 
for healing the Diſeaſe of a craſie State, they 
would needs go to Foreign Countries for them, 
thinking by making a conſiderable Figure 3 
broad, they might the more eaſily look down 
on their Neighbours at home, that live upo! 
one Continent with them. _ | 

This it ſeems made a Project ſet on Foot 
ſome years ago (as of no ſmall moment) oi 
Strengthening and Fortifying themſelves by 
Alliances abroad: And when once they come 
to be ſtrongly Allyed with Foreign Sfates, 
it's told them, they need value their Neigh- 
bours the leſs. Indeed upon the late Revo- 
lution, this Topick wanted not Patrons to 
magnifieand applaude every part of it; whe 
en 4 eee vat at 


Part I. of Scotland and England. 


as a Project for an Union was then hiſſed out 
of White-ball, as a Popiſh Plot, and a contri- 
vance of Facobites, to bring back King James 
again. But pray, what's the uſe of having Al- 
liances Abroad, and maintaining Miniſters at 
Foreign Courts, if it be not to ward off the 
Blow deſigned by ſome Foreign Enemy? Which 
is but for a ſeaſon, and can never cure the 
Diſtempers that break forth at Home, and juſt 
as if one who has an Ulcer iu his Lungs, ſhould 
think to cure it by applying a Plaiſter to his 
Breaſt ; or as if one ſhould happen to have 
an Impoſthume in his Brain, he ſhould put a 
ſteel Bonnet on his Head. 
But as this Scheme ſeems to have no firm 
Baſis to ſupport it, ſo true Eneliſhmen, I mean 
ſuch as go upon a Natural Foot, did fancy that 
the Safety of their Nation might be very well 
provided for, by good and wholſom Laws 
and Conſtitutions, ſutable to the Engliſh Ge- 
nius, ſolemnly Confirmed and Approved by 
their Parliaments ; which indeed is true: but 
pray, have their beeen many good and whol- 
ſom Laws made in England and Scotland ſince 
the days of Queen Elixabeth, and King Jamee 
the Sixth, and to what purpoſe, when they 
nor we are diſpoſed to obey them? And that 
| may not forget my Metaphor, I wou'd ask 
the Queſtion of any ſober Man in either Na- 
tion, - when a Patient 1s ſick to Death, does the 
Doctor think immediately to cure him, upon 
writing ſome Recipes, or long Bills with cramp 
Terms, for his uſe, which may be was never 
regarded by him ? No more can a Nation ex- 
pet any benefit by heaping and multiplying 
of Laws and Acts of Parliament, which ſerve 
rather to clog our Memories, than reform our 
Manenrs. 
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174 The Dion of the Kingdoms Part] 
We have it to a Proverb in the Latin, That 
Ex malis moribus oriuntur bone leges: But for 
what I can ſee the beſt of Laws, without be. 
ing put in vigorous Execution, can ſcarce pro- t 
duce good Manners; and we commonly find BW 1! 
thoſe that have the beſt Laws, are leaſt ob. I 
ſervant of them, ſo depraved are we now e 
grown in this refined Age. Ft 
There came in another ſet of Politico's a 
that thought nothing could contribute to Wi << 
England's Security, againſt the Invaſion off. 
gemies, Foreign and Domeſtick, ſo much as; ct 
Standing Army. Nay, had they once a wel te 
Diſciplined Standing Army at their Hand, they . 
might ſoon fall a Conquering their Neighbour en 
State, without being at the faſhery and trois. pl: 
ble of entering into Treaties of an Unia MI 
with them; if it were no more but to ke ni“ 
their Soldiery in Exerciſe. But methinks lat: N ſec 
Experience hath abundantly let us ſeen the ch. 
Vanity of this Project, and that this Pill, Han 
it never ſo well gilded, cannot be Digelt«l e 
by Britiſo Stomachs, what ever it may do in 
more Southern Countries. Shall we think that lo. 
War is the ſureſt way to keep Peace, amons he. 
the | Inhabitants of one Iſland or Continent! nie 
Shall I call that Perſon a Doctor or Phyſician, I th. 
who, to cure the Patient of an Ague, would N. 
adviſe to throw him into a raging Feaver ' W''c 
Sure I can call him no other than a Quack, Ide. 
or ſome hair-brain'd Empyrick, that's fitter I Int 
for Pyrro's School, than to ſerve the Common- I ir 
wealth in the quality of a Phyſician. tar 
The True-hearted Engliſh no ſooner per- 
ceive ] theſe plauſible Projects fail them, than I Fo 
they began plainly to conclude, that they were I the 
but meerly the Products of ſome refiged 5 of 
| made 


tt Part I. of Scotland and England. 


hat ! made uſe of by thoſe that lay at the Helm, 


for for the better purſuing their own private In- 
de. terefts. And therefore they wou'd needs lodge 
ro- the blame of all the Diſcords and Diviſions 
ing in the Nation, that, like ill Weeds grow up 
ob. in an Night, on the Male-Adminiſtration of 
ow Ml evil Counſellors; who, if once they were 
brought to Tryal and condign Puniſhment , 
„all would be right, and there would be no 
in WI complaining in their Streets. But late, as well 
fr. Das former Reigns, have taught us the uneffe- 
a; :  Rualneſs of this Remedy; tor they have ot- 
ten ſhifted thoſe they complain molt of: Vet 
we find the complaint is ſtill kept on foot by 
one or other Party; and theſe late years hath 
plainly taught that Nation, that thoſe who 
moſt cry'd down the evil Counſellors and Mi- 
niſters of State, as being of pernicious Con- 
ſequence to the Publick, no ſooner wrigled 


the! chemſelves into the Favour of their Prince, 
de gand got themſelves thruſt into the ſame Offi- 
ſte; ces, by theſe filly Arts of Sycophaatizing and 
o in Wolander, but in a thrice were as liable to the 
that loud Clamours and Bawlings of others, as 
1002 their Predeceſſors. Mr. H. M. D. J. and his Cro- 
ent! nies, have given the World a freſh Inſtance 
cian, thereof. By theſe falſe Maxims and miſtaken 
ond Notions, I preſuwe to think, our learned and 
ver | Nvorthy Neighbours have been of late years 
lack, decoy d, from conſidering the true State and 


Intereſt of their Nation, as to the making a 
non- firm and laſting Peace among all its Inhabi- 
| tants, who were ſtill ſenſible, that nothing 
per- ¶ cou d contribute more to make them and their 
chan Poſterity Happy, and their State Flouriſhing, 
were than by entering into a cloſe and firm Union 
Wits, ll of Intereſt and Affection with their Neigh- 
made ours 
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Tube Union of the Kingdoms Part], 
bours of Scotland; and thereby the Iſland of 
Great Britain might be truly conſidered as one 
Man: Which indeed wou'd look to be a more 
effectual Cure for a growing State, than all, WW— 
or any of theſe imaginary Ones now men- 
tioned. 

But as the Generous and Learned Engl 
love ſtill to be Projecting, it's like they have 
yet one Propoſal in reſerve, for hindering this 
deſirable Project of an Union; and I ſhall not 
ſay but it touches them as much, if not more, 
than any was yet propoſed by either fide; 
and that is, if we be to be united in all our 
Civil Concerns, we muſt be ſo in our Religi. 
ous Concerns too, ſince Religion is acknoy- 
ledged to be the Cement that Unites and 
Glews the Hearts of Chriſtians one to another 
Without theſe Nations then be United in their 
Religious Concerns, there can be no cordial 
Union, while they profeſs themſelves Chriſti 
ans. And the Band of Union will meerly de. 
pend upon the State, and upon Politick Con- 
ſiderations, which are in themſelves as muts- 
ble and various, as Mankind in its ſucceſſive 
Generations appears to the World to be. And 
thus I am broughtunawares to the Second Part 
of my Work; to wit, 4» Union in our Relig 
ous Concerns: Which here is reſerved apart for 
Method and Order fake, to the latter part d 
this Eſſay, becauſe of the diſtinct Conſiders 
tion it calls for from us. 


THE 


RIEVANCES 


S$SCOTLAN D, 
Relation to their TRADE 
f with England. 


nt up to the Council February the 3d, 
1668. 


of the firſt of February Inſtant, ſigned 
y your Lordſhips order, John Walker ;, in An- 
er to ours of the 25th of January laſt; to 
rhich we return this Anſwer ; That as we are 
nd ſhall. be very far from formalizing in a Bu- 
neſs of ſuch a Concerament, ſo when your 
ordſhips ſhall conſider the Dates of our Pa- 
ers, we hope you will find we have not been 
he cauſe of any loſs of time or delay. By 
jour -Lordſhips firſt Paper you deſired to have 
he whole in proſpect; and we did conceive 


E have received your Lord ſhip's Paper 


you had it by our firſt Paper, wherein we re- 
reſented, That contrary to the Priviledges 
N declared 
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The Union of the Kingdoms 


Part ! 
declared to belong by Law to his Majeſty, I 
Subjects of Scotland, born under the Allegiance Wl 1 
of the King, and contrary to that Freedon d 
of Trade enjoyed for ſo many years, ſom 2 
Acts have been made ſince March 25. in th Et 
Twelfth Year of his Majeſties Reign. Wee WW R 
preſt very particularly what related to the An 
of Navigation, and where, we ſaid, That Hall 
other Acts of Parliamenr. ſince that time, ſo 
Goods and Commodities of Scirtand;are at fu do 
time charged with a Duty and Impoſition equi 
to or above their value; Me doubted not the 
your Lordſhips conceived we meant th tio 
Branch of an Act charging Scots Cattel brouyh 
into this Kingdom, after the 24th of A 
And that by the Cuſtom and Impoſition chan 
ged upon ſome Goods of Scotland, about on 
times more than the Foreign Goods of the in 
nature, we meant the Act impoſing 165. Fil 
on every Wey of Salt of Scotland, where th he 
Shilling is only impoſed upon Foreign al 
We mentioned alſo unuſual Cuſtom exacted ii 
Northumberland and Cumberland, which wk 
- conceive might have been very obyious, vv" * 
your Lordſhips. Theſe are the moſt materie 
Obſtructions, and we little expected your Lori © 
ſhips could reaſonably apprehend any hetert 
geneous Matters from us, being both our Con. 1 
miſſioners are limited to the Freedom and L orb 
berties of Trade betwixt the two KingdomyM" * 
and to the Impoſition obſtructing the ſame . 
yet ſeeing your Lordſhips do ſtill inſiſt, that T 
we ſhould firſt declare more particularly wha" 
we have farther to propoſe, and give you i; *' 
Scheme of the whole, in compliance with! 
his, we do repreſent, That we expect you en 


4 4 
L: * 


of Scotland and England. 


* Lordſhips will conſent to the Reſtoring his 
1c Majeſties Subjects of Scatlana, to the ſame free» 


on dom of Trade here in England, and the Domi- 
m nions thereunto belonging, which they enjoy- 


led during the happy Reign of his Majeſties 


er Royal Grandfather, and Father of Bleſſed Me- 
1M mory ; for that pats to the Repealing of 

all the Clauſes of Acts of Parliament here in 
England, which obſtru& or deſtroy that Free- 
dom. We have fully expreſt our ſelves, 
as to the fulleſt and greateſt Obſtruction to 
the Act of Navigation: And we now men- 


th tion farther, the Act for encouraging of Trade; 
wir 5 Care 2. c. 7. and by it the Impoſitionon 
in cots Cattel from Arguſt 24. to December 20, 
chaWend what by that Act may be interpreted to 
t M&oncern the Subjects of Scotland, as to their 
ein mportation of freſh and ſalted, or dryed 


in; which laſt Clauſe depends in part upon 
he Act of Navigation. 


An Additional Duty laid upon Scots Linnen 


h oth, by the Act of Tunnage and Poundage, 
us bin the Twelfth Year of his Majeſties Reign, 
nerül being one full Moiety more than is mentioned 


n the Book of Rates. 


That part of the AR 14 Car. 2. c. 7, which. 


nd L rbids the carrying of Skins or Hides, tann'd 
: Ir untann'd, into Scotland. 

| 

tha That part of the Act for preventing Frauds 
7 whatWQod Abuſes in his Majeſties Cuſtoms, 14 Car. 2. 
you . . which obliges all Goods and Wares that 
e wit]! be brought out or carryed into the Kings 


T youff om of Scotland, to pals by or throꝰ the Towns 
Lol mw rc 3:16 bf 
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180 The Union of the Kingdoms Part l. 
of Berwick or Carliſle; at leaſt we ſhall deſire 


an Explanation of the ſame. 
; The Impoſition laid upon Scots Salt above 16 
; times more, than upon Foreign Salt, 14. Car, 
4 2. c. 11. | . 
iy EE.” | be 
if The Impoſition laid upon Scors Beer, viz, 
_— 10s. per Barrel; as if Scotſmen were Foreign- 
" ers, 18 Car. 2. c. 5. | 
5 $ And we further expect, that where Foreign. 


ers, or Places beyond the Seas are mentione( 
in any AR, it be declared, That his Majeſtin 
; Subjects of Scotland, nor his Kingdom of Scot. 
land, are not meant, nor cannot be underſtood u 

* þ be meant. 


— 


— r 
2 5 La 


As concerning unuſual Cuſtoms impoſed late. 
ly in Northumberland and Cumberland, we mea, ll 
that lately there hath been demanded for ever; MW” 
Stone-horſe carry'd into Scotland 3 l. 6 5. 81 
for every Gelding t /. for every Mare 61. 6. 
8 d. For every Quarter of Wheat carried by. 
Land 5 5. 4 d. of Rye 4 s. of Peaſe 4. s. of Big 
and Barly 2.5. 8 d. and of Oats 1 s. 4 dl. upon 
pretence of the Acts made in the 13. and 
15 years of his Majeſties Reign : And with- 
out any Colour of Law, new Impoſts, as we 
are informed, are laid upon Northumberland 
Coals carried into Scotland, and unuſual Cuſtoms 
upon ordinary Market Commodities, brought 
every Market day into Berwick. 
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Thus your Lordſhips have now the full 
Scheme of all that is to be demanded by us in 
this Treaty; but becauſe what we have given 

N in 


. 


\ 


part I. of Scotland aud England. 


lin relation to the AR of Navigation, was the 


firſt in time, and is the greateſt Obſtruction of 
our Trade, and indeed without which our 
Trade cannot be carried on here, we ſtill inſiſt 
upon an Anſwer to it in the firſt place, and 
then we ſhall willingly proceed to treat on all 
the reſt in order: And I hope it ſhall appear 
we do and ſhall deſire nothing, but the juſt and 
reaſonable Removal of the Obſtructions of 
that Freedom of Trade ſo long enjoyed, and 
the continuing and ſtrengthening the happy 
Agreement of both the Kingdoms ; which is 
our greateſt deſire, and ſhall be purſued by us 
moſt heartily and diligently. 


T he End of the Firſt Part, 
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f Charch Union is general and in the s Fele 
of the Scriptures, and in Parents; in re. 
lation to the Britiſh Churches. 


0 VE and a Univerſal Charity ta, 
Mankind, I take to be the great 
and indiſpenſable Duty of Chriſtians, 
being it is the Completion of the 
aw, and the Foundation of the Goſpel; and 
hat which makes Man reſemble God himſelf : 
or God is love, ſaith; the Scriptures. Love is 
he Foundation of Unity, and Unity the Foyn- 
ation of the. Churches Peace. The Uniting 
hen differing and diſagreeing Intereſts in Re- 
gion is dd of all Deſigns the moſt deſira- 
le and moſt becoming 4 Member of the Civil 
I. State, 


— 
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The Union of the Kingdoms Part Il. 
State, in his Chriſtian vocation and calling; 
nay it's a work, methinks, worthy the paing 
and deliberation of the preſent Parliament, and 
the Sanction of Synods and Aſſemblies either 
National or Provincial, /the better to pave tle © 
way for our Commiſſioners more eaſie pro. Ml ? 
ceeding in the Treaty of eg with the E. Ne 
li next Setenibe. In this Senſe it may wel In 
= ſaid, that God ſtands in the Congregation i Ml = 
Princes, he is judge Nr. the Gods. | 
| It cannot but be matter of grief and no ſmall fi. 


der. to any ſerious conſiderin W W 

_ td find, chaſth re N elign ef Jeſus! hrt di 
d ered ald tahght by bur Lord Himſch ar 
and his Followers, with fo much ſimplicity m 
plainneſs of ſtile, ſhow'd be thought the ft tit 
and occaſion'of- all the different Seas of Chi-: th 
ſtians we now ſee in the World: And that te hu 
Gofpet Which is all Eove and Unity, and de le. 
ſigned to be th — to cement the hearts a wc 
all Chriſtians, out ever be thought, the Cl 
Mother and Source of all the fad Diviſions wM ey 
ſee crept into the Church of God. For nth: 
own part I cannot hut aſcribe this darin hae 
fooliſhneſs of ſuch Chriſtians to their not duly|Mni! 
conſidering the Goſpel as one! entire Syſten Me 
of Faith, and Manners, but they only conſider Mme 
it by halves, which, and being ſo alone, per 
ceived by them, © muſt needs beget miſappre 
Henſions and groſs miſtakes in their minds to 
the eating out the! very Vitals: and Life of 
true Chriſtranity from perry ary andd to the 
tearing and renting our $4vioor's '-ſeamlels 
Coat, (to uſe Cypriar's phraſe) that which 1 
Crucifiers were afraid to do, Schiſmaticks wil 
not ſtand: in awe to do; for whichcauſe the di 
of Schiſm is 0 ſevertly btinded in *. 0 
(21812 . (_) 4 00, 


I. part II. of Scotland and England. 


Fs S - 
4 God, That even they who place their Religi- 
non in diviſion and ſeparation do acknowledge 
ger the guilt of it, and will forſooth lay the blame 
the of their groundleſs diſcent in thoſe, from 
ro. WM dv hom they differ, confidently alledging, That 
Er either they are perſons of ſcandalous or im- 
vel WW moral Lives, or not ſound in the Faith, and 
and fo conclude by Logicks peculiar to them- 

ſelves, that therefore their Separation is juſti- 
nal fable and innocent, becauſe they fancied it 
ian, was neceſſary. Hence it is, that notwithſtan- 
"it ding the ſtrict obligation upon all Chriſtians to 
nch an entire agreement, it is not likely, nay, 1 
au may ſay, not poſſible to be had, this ſide of 
ik time, for every Party and Sect are ready to caſt 
ti: WM the blame on each other; ſo as none is ſo 
t te humble nor yet fo ingenious, as to acknow- 
de ledge his own Error: And when a Party is 
ts a worited and brought near the doors of the 
tleß Church, yet they'll never want ſubterfuges and 
15 we evaſions to drive them back again, by telling 
r che World, that Peace and Unity can never be 
arg had, but with the loſs of Truth; which fur- 
duly niſes Proud, dogmatick and ſelf-opinionated 
yſteng Men with a number of ſpecious gilded Argu- 
aside ments under the colour of Truth, and what 
pet: they come ſhort in ſtrength of Argument they 
ppte· N are ſure to make it up with wilfulneſs and per- 
19s urerſaeſs of Spirit, which they'll have to go 
we o under the name of Zeal for the Truth; and lo 
to theWhallow their ungovernable imaginations with 
amleſſſtne name of Doctrines of Chriſt, never con- 
ich ſdering that this their zeal is by the Apoſtle 

Paul reckoned among one of the works of the , ; , _. 
Fleh, which we tranſlate emulation, and if it J., 
Ne wondred how Zeal comes to be ranked up in 
8, Pull, 4: 


has 


uch bad Company, the ſame Apoſtle tells u 
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That by zeal he perſecuted the Church of Gad, 
and to confirm this, St. James in his Epiſtle 
complains of ſuch a Zeal that's leavened with 
an affected ſingularity and pride, ſo the Text 
calls it ae #54AG-, which is as a fever in the 
Soul envenomed with malice, and ſacrificing 
every thing to ones ungovernable Luſts and 
Paſſions, yet we are told that it's good to be 
zealouſly affected in a good matter: For true 
Zeal is a ſweet heavenly and gentle flame which 
makes us active for God and his Intereſt, but 
always within the ſphere of Charity, and Love; 
it never calls for Fire from Heaven to conſune Ncon 
thoſe that differ in little minute things from ys, 
it's that ignis lambens that will ſcarce ſcorq 
ones hands, and like that kind of Lightning | 
( which the Philoſoſphers ſpeak of) that {4 no 
tens and melts the Sword within, but ſindeeth 
not the Scabbard, that ſaves the Soul, hit 
does not hurt or deſtroy the Body: Did Me ccc 
thus temper their Zeal with ſound Reaſon, and 
ſquare their practice to the Tenour of the 
Goſpel they wou'd make but little noiſe in the Hut 
World. If our Zeal be heavenly it will not 
delight to tarry here below; for what's here 
but ſtraw and ſtubble, and ſuch like combuſti- 
ble Matter, which can ſend up nothing but 
ſmoak and groſs fumes to Heaven; But it wil 
riſe up and return back, pure and divine, 2 
it came down. And did Men walk worthy 0 
the vocation whereinto they are called wit 
all lowlineſs and meekneſs. with long Serin 
forbearing one another in Love, endeavouring 1 
keep the Unity of the Spirit in the bond of Peact, 
as St. Paul doth enjoyn Epheſ. 4. Methinks the 
Seeds of diſcord among Chriſtians wou'd ea: 
ly be removed, if we were more rcſolutel) 
fighting 
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fighting againſt our Luſts and pulling down 
the ſtrong Holds of Sin, thoſe ſpiritual wicked - 
neſſes ſeated in the high places of our Uader- 
| ſtanding, and Will, we would not he ſo much 
taken up with the empty ſhews and pompous 
appearances of Church Goveramear, but qui- 
etly and humbly ſubmit to whatever is orderly 
and decently done therein. 

Did Mea frankly lay aſide all prejudice and 
prepoſſeſſion which glews and attacks them ſo 
cloſely to their reſpective Sects and Parties, 
and from their Hearts unfeignedly deſire a re- 
concilement. And did we of the Iſle of Britain 
thoroughly conſider, that thoſe Kingdoms as 
hey ſtand at preſeat cannot ſubſiſt, being that 
each Kingdom is not only divided 'againſt one 
another by different Faces of Churches; bur 
alſo that each Kingdom is ſadly divided within 
t ſelf upon the ſame ſcore. And therefore 
according to our Saviour's Prediction and in- 
allible Rule, we muſt cramble into ruine and 
ind be brought to deſolation, which nothing 
but a healing Spirit and a harmonious Union 
df the Churches of both Nations can avert. 
ere we ſo happy and fo wiſe to our ſelves 
as to be thus peaceably difpoſed and to receive 
one another in the ſweet embraces of Love and 
harity, how would theſe differences, that 
ow appear like Mountains iu a little time 
rink into Molehills ? How wou'd the motives 
f preſumptuous defiance and diſcord, with 
hich we have hitherto raiſed our Choler, and 
het our Minds againſt each other, and put in 
he ballance with the more folema obligations 
nat are upon us to Love and Charity, prove 
Wighter than vanity it ſelf> If then we keep 
de Fire of Zeal within the Chimney , and 
Ks | O 3 not 
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likewiſe the Duty of every one to admit „ 
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not let it go out of its proper place, it will 
not annoy or hurt any Perſon either in Soul, 
Body or Eſtate. bf xrt1. 5; | 
The Members of the Organical Church are Wl 
enjoyned by the ſame Apoſtle in the forecited A 
Chapter, tr be all one with one another; for 3 f 
it is one holy Spirit that directs the Church ti 
Catholick, ſo the Members of that Chuich Wn 
that makes up the Body- thereof, being led by 
this one Spirit ought to be United into one 
Body alſo, ſo he reaſons, ver. 4. There is on 
Body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in on 
hope of your calling. It is then the duty cf 
every Chriſtian to communicate with his Neigh. 
bour Chriſtian in all holy Duties; and iti 


thers to the like Communion for the edifyius 
of the Body of Chriſt, ſince we are all Men- 
bers of that one Body; for as the Body is on, ho; 


and hath many Members, and all the Member No 


of that one Body, being many, are one Body, 
ſo alſo is Chriſt, i. e. the Chriſtian Church ee 
which Chriſt is the Head. See Cal. 1. 18. | 
And tho? humane Laws may grant ſome es 
emption and impunity to Separation for cr. 
time; yet they can never make it lawful, and HC. 
and it will ſtill be a Sin tho” it has the counte- Wha; 
nance of Innocence, as being ſupported bMhe n 
the ſhaddow of a Law; and the terms upol 
which. they ſhou'd admit them, ought to bes 
plain and {imple as poſſible, and with as littk 
pretence, as can be of any hazard or dang 
to the known revealed Will of God in Il 
word; for no obligation can tie me to commu 
nicate with another in that which he forbids: 
And there ought to be all poſſible care take 
that theſe Holy Duties and Offices, wherei 
btn inn as knit G- A dt wr Jo W SRI N 
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we deſire to communicate with one another, 
be as near alike in all Places, as may well be, 
or that the Infirmities of Men will allow. But 
ſtill it ought to be remembred that every 
difference in Judgment when no violence ũs of- 
fered by any of theſe Members to the Founda- 
tion of Catholick Faith and Unity, I ſay every 
Difference muſt not break this Communion ac- 
ording to the Profeſſion of Cyprian, judging 
no Man nor excluding him from the right of 
Communion, if he think otherwiſe ; which o- 
pinion of Cypriar's, I find is much. urged by 
St. Auguſtine againſt the Donatiſts. 
We ſee that notwithſtanding of the ſeveral 
Diviſions and many Alterations among the ſe- 
eral Orders of the Church of Rome, yet there 
are ſeaſons wherein all theſe Differences are 
huſht on purpoſe to maintain the ſo much 


one, Wboaſted of Unity alledged to be in that Church 
bers above all other Churches in the World, and 
oof, et we are ſo unwiſe, that are Proteſtants, to 
h of keep ſtill on foot our fad Diviſions, for things of 


leſs moment than points of Doctrine which 


e ere controverted among them, but herein the 
or 2Wcripture is verified, that tells us, That the 
and Children of this World are wiſer in their Generation 
unte · ran the Children of Light. And muſt it not 
ed be matter of admiration, as of grief, to think 
vpouithat the Spirit of God which like himſelf is 
be one, and which all Proteſtants believe does 


little 
anger 
in bi 


govern the whole Church of Chriſt, ſſiould not 
keep the Proteſtant Churches in ſich an intire 
Bond of Union, as the Political Spirit in the 
mmi Romiſh Church does keep the Members there- 
rbi0:Wof, but the miſchief is, the generality of 
tak) WMroteſtants are not ſincere in their Profeſli- 
herein, nor are they at pains firſt to be recon- 

. 94 ciled 
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ciled to God, e' er they ſeek to be reconciled to 
one another. „ 


nn 


8 Er. I. 


The Wiſdome of the Chi reh of England t 
Counter-ballance'the Remilh Church, art 
the Latitude ſbe gives to her Diſſentig 
Brethren, and their Plea for ſuch a Lt 
titude. Ly: „00 


' A ND for theſe circumſtantial Differences g. 
"A. in point of Church-Diſcipline, wherein ſe. 
we ſeem to diſagree (for it is already acknow- Nor 

ledged upon all hands that we do not differ u 
Fundamentals) I hope needs not break the i. fo 

cred Bond of Unity in the Britiſh Churches, ¶ ce 

when once they are at pains to come to a right Wl M 
underſtanding of each other. Theſe leſſer Dit WM E- 

ferences ought rather to be conſidered, as the n 
different Strings of a well: tuned Harp, the in 
different ſounds whereof, are ſo far from ma. 

king a diſcord, that they rather make a ſwert 80 
Harmony to the raviſhing' of the Minds and be 

Ears of the Hearers, and tho' they ſhould ap- nie 

pear many diſcrepancies and harſh unpleaſant 

Sounds in ſeveral parts thereof; yet all united 
together muſt needs make up one - pleaſant 
Euripides Conſort. * And its in theſe little diſcrepan 
ſeith alt cies, and varieties of Sounds, that the. Beaut) 
pleaſure it and Harmony thereof, - doth oftentimes conſſiſt, 
in v411%- if the Divine Philoſopher: Pythagoras thought 
„ Difurent ft to reſemble Heaven to a great Harp ba. 
flringe ge- Ving * different Notes and, Sounds; Vet al 
citing. theſe Uniting in a beautiful Harmony, I. wo 
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to I may be allowed now to reſemble the Church 

likewiſe thereto; That the Church Militant 

upon Earth might have ſome Reſemblance 

with the Church Triumphant in Heaven, 

where there are many Manſions, in which many 

of different Judgments do enter; into this 

„new Jeruſalem, every ſincere Chriſtian comes, 

this is the City that hath the many Ports, at 

| which the Godly, of all forts doth enter, and 

chat by different ways and Avenues leading Heb. 12; 

La. them thereto; that when they come there, **> 23. 
they may the more admire the glory of the % ,_. 
great and glorious King thereof, as St. Au- = "orgs 

rces N gſtine moſt Rhetorically deſcribes it, to let us 

rein ſee that as both are repreſented by one Figure 

on- or. Semblance, ſo both are but one City of 

run God. Yet the Church of Rome hath not ab- 

> {+ forped all the Cunning and Wiſdom that's ne- 

ceſſary for conſerving Union among its different 

Members; but that our Neighbour Church of 

England hath reſerved a little of it to her ſelf, 

not only in the point of Ceremonies, but alſo 

in ſome points of Doctrine. FS 

The wiſe Church of England hath thought ; 

good to indulge ſome of her ſcrupulous Mem- 1 Rites: 

bers, that boggle at ſome Rites and Ceremo- 

nies which they think have too great an affinity 

with Popiſh Superſtition, and has ordered that 

it ſhall be free for any to bow or not bow to- 

ward the Altar as they think fit; as alſo of 

bowing and looking to the Eaſt upon ſaying 

the Creed.  Albeit it be a very ancient Rite 

obſerved in the Church; 1 did likewiſe ſee ſome 

of the Clergy before Sermon make uſe of a 

Prayer of their own Compoſition, others eſpe- 

cially at the Univerſity only bidding Prayer (as 

they call it) and ſuch like Rites indifferent! 

obſerved by then. An 


Vs: 51 
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2. Of Do- And as to Points of Doctrine it's well known 
dtrinen. that the exemplary moderation of the Church 
of England, in the Articles of Predeſtination, 
Divine Grace, Free-will, &c. How notwith . 
ſtanding the great Heats they firſt cauſed in 
the Church, yet they were ſoon laid aſleep, 
and compoſed. Now had the more prevalent 
Party of the Church of England dogmatically 
decided thoſe Controverſies to the one ſide, or 
other, wou'd not the ſide againſt whom the 
the deciſion had paſſed, been ready with an 
open mouth to cry out of Oppreſſion, and e- 
very thing that's bad, and thus create a terri- 
ble Rupture in the Church, which might for 
ever endanger her Peace and Quiet: But the 
Sons of the Church of England were wiſer in 
diſcreetly bearing with one anothers Infirmi- 
ties, as they were direct by the Canons of the 

Church made for that end ſome years ago. 
If theſe and ſuch like varieties be tolerated 
in the Exgliſn Church, it's hoped the Reaſons 
that obliged that Church to grant that Lati- 
tude and Indulgence to its ſqeamiſh Members, 
will be lookt on ſtill as the ſame; that while 
the Diſeaſe laſts, the ſame effetual Cure be 
applied. It's the ſick and weak, and not the 
ſtrong, that the Church muſt look after, to 
Luke 15. fave and heal; Which of you having 100 Sheep, 
CG and if one fall into Ditch, * will he not leave the 
1 2 74 " 99, and reſcue the Sheep that's in the Ditch of 
with the miſſing. And if there be ſo much joy in Heaven o- 
Interrogati- ver one repent ant Sinner, how much joy ouoht there 
on , Jos be in hriſt's Church upon Earth, to bring one ſtray- 
Caulabon. ;,,- Sheep back to the Fold? Man is a very tick- 
* liſh Creature to govern, and will not be al- 
ways led by Reaſon ; he often hath an auk- 
wardneſs and obliquity in his Will, that ha 
6 bal hu Be ii byes,” 
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not let him liſten even to the pureſt Reaſon; 
nay the very godly, themſelves are not free 
of this; few knows that Heavenly Doctrine 


many, to wind them up ſo high as to bring them 
to obſerve all the Modes and Ceremonies of 


have neyer ſeen; and thus crack all their Re- 
ligion in pieces. Let no man therefore judge 
ou in meat, or in drink, or in obſervation of an 
holy day, &c. ſaith St. Paul, Coloſſ. 2. It may 
not be altogether. unreaſanable to think, that 
in ſober minds many ſerious Throwings and 
Doubtings do often ariſe, about ſome Cere- 
monies that are ordinarily enjoyned as Terms 
of Communion, and ſome may think they draw 
near to the ſignificancy of Sacraments; upon 
which conſideration theſe Ceremonies may not 
appear to them as. Circumſtances, but rather 
as Parts of Divine Worſhip, and it ſtrikes a 


that's not plainly contained in the Scriptures; 
out of the feeling Senſe they have of a jea- 
lous God, who will not be Worſhipped but 
in the way he hath preſcribed preciſely in 
his Word, ſo they account that unlawful which 
others may call indifferent: And were I to 
tender my. opinion in ſuch a a nice Point, I 


are in the judgment of the Impoſers but matters 
in themſelves indifferent, the obſervance of em 
cannot in reaſon be eſteemed of ſuch Impor- 
tance to the Subſtance of Religion, as the dif- 


&c. above-mentioned are. And will not the 
wiſe Church of England, e re they. ſhoy'd loſe 
ſuch a . conſiderable part as the Diſſenters in 
„„ 170 374% 34-33 © os | England 
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of Self-denial; it may break the heart-ſtrings of 


The Diſſen- 


ters Rea- 


that Church, which (perhaps hitherto) they ſons. 


mighty Terrour in their Conſcience, to think 
of complying with any Inſtituted Worſhip - 


ſhould think that ſince theſe Ceremonies at moſt 


ferent Opinions about the Doctrine of Grace, 
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England, and thoſe thit now make up the 
regnant Kirk of Scotland, part with ſome Rites 
that put a Bar on the Doors, and widen the 
Terms of Chriſtian Communion fo far as they 
may the more readily enter in. Who wou'd 
loſe ſach a coaiderable Body of Proteſtants, 
for want »f adding an lach to the Eln (as 
our Scots Proverb hath it) eſpecially when the 
Fundamentals of Religion are kept entire ? 
Object. 1. I know it was with good Reafon objected 
by Dr. Sanderſon, and others fince; That the 
Queſtion is not ſo much about the ſcruplouſ- 
neſs of Conſcience, as the Subjects Obedience, 
which they ſtill affirm, the Nonconformiſts 
deny to the lawful Magiſtrate. This I muſt 
confeſs is a heavy Charge, nor do I find my 
ſelf now obliged to anſwer it; only I beg 
leave to make one Propoſal in their behalf ; 
which is, That her Majeſty wauld be graci- 
ouſly Pleaſed to order that the Church of Eng- 
land would quit with thoſe Rites and Cere- 
moaies that keep the Diſſenters from comiag 
in, as a tryal of their Obedience; if they will 
ſubmit to the taking away theſe, for which 
they have for many years ſo zealouſly contend- 
ed; and I miy make no doubt but they will, 
being they account theſe Rites but as things 
indifferent; and then as there is greater rea- 
ſon to gratifie them, ſo it will make the charge 
ſtill the heavier againſt the Diſſenters, if they 
7 NG HE oC: 
ObjeF.2. But they fay farther, That it's of ill Conſe- IU + 

' quence to the Peace of the Church, to be 
thus yielding to the Diſſeaters; for if they I C: 
ſhould once yield in ſom? Points, why not in ba 
others; for they l be ſtill ſeeking after more | be 
Conceſſions of that Nature, till they ſtrip the I th 

MOSS EIS IIS C7 0 IJED I. $857 Church 
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Church naked, even of the Surplice it ſelf. 
But I ſuppoſe a prudent weighing and limit- 
ing any Conceſſions, to be made by a Convo- 
cation of the Clergy, will eaſily obviate this 
difficulty : And if the Diſſenters (called Preſ- 
byterians here with us) continue ſtill Refra- 
Rory upon ſuch Heads, will not the Orthodox 
Church of England, by exerciſing its wonted 
Mod eration, by peacemeal overcome that hu- 
mour of the Diſſenters, ſo as abſolutely to gain 
them at laſt. Since I hope there is no reaſon 
yet to deſpair of their coming in, but in the 
judgement of Charity to believe better things 
of them. Charity hopeth all things, believ- 
eth all things, thinketh that which is beſt: 
And the Apoſtle St. Paul's Advice, ought here 
to be taken, not to Judge one another any 
more, but judge this rather, that no man put 4 


13 


ſtumbing block & in his Brothers way, Rom. 14. * weg- 


v. 13. which Chapter I wou'd intreat to beuuun þ 
well read and conſidered by all. Js not the gu d- 
body more than rayment ? as our Saviour ſays. A» , Vid, 
Shall we loſe the Subſtance for the Shadow! Bex & Pa- 
ln my own private Judgment, I think our . hic. 


gracious God will accept the Devotions and 
ſincere Endeavours of every honeſt Chriſtian, 
in either of the Churches, providing he lie not 
wilfully under the miſtake of a Fundameatal 
Error in the Faith; he will not break a bruiſed 
Reed, nor quench a ſmoakirg Flax, and in ever 
Nation he that doth Righteorſneſs is accepted of 
him. 

And now to ſpeak more diſtinctly to the 
Caſe in hand; I ſhou'd think that theſe De- 
bates about Rites and Ceremonies that have 
been foſtered in the Proteſtant Church ſince 
the Reformation, are now of ſo long a ſtands 

ing, 
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ing, that if they be not already laid aſleep, 
they may at leaſt be handled with greater 
Moderation and Diſcretion on either fide; 
for they may be now weary of Scolding, ſince 
experience may ſufficiently teach them how 
little it has advantaged their Cauſe, and how 
. much hurt the Advocates of the different Par. 
ties, by giving ſo much way to their 1ncor- 
rigible Humours and Paſſions, hath done to 
to the Cauſe they maintain, that they ſeem 
rather to fight for Victory, than for Truth. 
It's very unſeemly methinks, to handle Que. 
ſtions wherein Men's Conſciences are made 
to be concerned, with a Spirit of Rancour 
and Spite; theſe Fiends ſhould immediately va- 
- niſh, and not dare to mix themſelves when 
we are upon an Enquiry after Truth : And 
if the Subject be of Spiritual Concern, it ought 
to allay and compoſe our Spirits, and defecate 
our Paſſions from the Lees of Diſpute, leaſl 
they be thought to be acted by a certain 
ſort of Reſentment, than Chriſtian Zeal ; and 
Perſons, be they never ſo forward and zealous 
for the Cauſe they maintain, ought well to 
reflect they have to do with Perſons of the 
ſame make and faſhion, and have the ſame} © 
Stamp and Signature of the Image of God 
that themſelves have ; and therefore one Par- : 
N 
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ty ſnould treat the other with all Civility 
and good Manners, and in their publick Diſ- 
putes do nothing that's choaking to Huma- 
nity. KS 

And now that Providence hath enclined n 
both Nations at this time unto an hap-I b 

y Union; and Coalition of all Intereſts d 
both Religious and Civil : It's certainly their > 
Wiſdom to Sacrifice their Humours intirely 1 

y 
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ep, || fo. as different Churches, as well as different 
States, may cordially meet, and mutually Em- 
brace one another; Neque enim quia & in 01 - 
be Terrarum plerumque Reg na dividuntur; ideo 


a wrangling Humour be a hinderance to it. 
Shall the value and eſteem that they have either 
for or againſt them Rites, be ſo enhaunced by 
them, as to preponderate with the Church's 
Unity, and the exerciſe of mutual Charity a- 
mong its Members? No ſure; they muſt part 
freely with their beloved Opinions, Ob ma- 
jus bonum Eccleſia. If we muſt cut off a right 
Arm, or pull out a right Eye, in order to en- 
ter into the Kingdom of Heaven, ſhall we part 
with nothing to enter to Chriſt's Church, 


Chriſtiana Unitas Diuiditur, cum in utraque parte, , 
Catholica inveniatur Eccleſia, ſays aPious & Father. de 
Perſons then ſhou'd be rather Emulous who Ecclef. cap. 
ſhall exceed in this laudable Work, than by 12. Tom-7- 


which in the Goſpel is often compared to the 


15 


-rtainfl Kingdom of Heaven? Let it not be ſaid, nay 
andi nor fo much as heard of any more among 
-alous Chriſtians. | * 23 
ell to Thus when the Fuel of Diſcord and Diſ- 
of thell ſention are once removed, thoſe Flames 
fame that now appear ſo luminous in the Church, 
God will ſoon be extinguiſhed ; and theſe Te- 
e par- nets to which the Profeſſors thereof have 
;vilityy hitherto ſtuck ſo faſt, will diſappear as the 
k Dil morning Dew, and vaniſh into nothing. And 
Juma- ſince it is the common Fate of theſe called 
Trimmers, when they happen to give the ge- 
\clined}] nuine Sentiment of their Mind „to be laſht 
hap- by both Parties, for Reconciling them; as or- 
tereſts]] dinarily he that rids a Plea, gets the ridding 
y their] Stroak, I muſt here reſolve with it, and tell 
tirely;{ them both the Mean 1 obſerved, which was wy 
{ 
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be Presbyterian with the Tantive Tories, and 


High Churchman, and Epiſcopal with the wild 


and bigotted Presbyterian,that ſo I might blunt 
the edge of both, and bring them to a a more 
ſedate Temper, ſo far as I could; for as I love 
not Papacy in the Hierarchy, ſo I love it as 


little in a multitude : and I truly deſign no- 


thing thereby, but to bring Perſons of one 
Faith and Doctrine, to one way of erecting it 
in the external Government and Diſcipline of 
the Church ; that I might ſhun the giving ſcan- 


dal or occaſion of offence to any of Chriſt's 


Members, and of coming under the Woe pro- 
nounced againſt them by whom offences come : 
Mark them (faith the Apoſtle) which cauſe Di- 
viſions and Offences, &c. What Is it to an hum- 
ble peaceable Chriſtian, whether the Church 
be Governed by one or by twenty ? Since they 
are all Stewards of the Myſteries of Chriſt, Mi- 
niſters ſent out for bringing in the Heirs of Sal- 
vation. Or whether the Preacher makes uſe 
of a black or a white Gown, or a gray Cloak? 
For à the Habit makes not the Monk; ſo 
neither does his wearing it make him a good 
or bad one. | 

But it's altogether needleſs to ſeek after a 
perfect total Reconciliation of all Differences, 
while Men are clothed with Paſſions and Infir- 
mities, that ſo readily prompt them to differ 
from one another: And they that propoſe to 
themſelves the uniting of all Chriſtians, or of 
all Proteſtants, or thoſe who have even but 
the ſlighteſt and minuteſt Differences among 
themſelves, will be more happy in the Piety 
of their Defign, than in the ſucceſs and iſſue 
of it. Nor do I think needs the Churches 


Peace and Unity in the general be much trou- 
bled, 
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\4 I bled, tho' ſome little differences be ſtill kept 
d Bon foot. It may be the allowing ſuch private 
differences in Opinion, that may ariſe out of 


85 a due regard to the juſt Bounds and Latitude 
re 

* they ought to be confined, will be the true 
5 way to leſſen them differences, and conſequent= 
o. bring the Perſons that have been hiadered 


* by theſe differences the looner iuto the Church. 
„ Wit Chriſtiaas ſtill lived in perfect Unity, and 
of and flept away their time in Peace, they come 

at laſt to fall into a Lethargy and degererate, 
whilſt ſome little differences that now à d 
then ariſes, keep their Virtues on edge, and 
exerciſe their Graces. It was not therefore 


. for nought our Saviour ſaid, That there muZt 
wah be Hereſies in the Church, and that it's neceſſary of- 


fences ſh ald come; that they who are approved may 
be made manifeſt, And in theſe laſt times ſuch 


oſſible, they would ſeduce the very Elect. 


ety 2 b C A P, 
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unning Seducers will come out, that if it were 42, 20.30 
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SECT. Il. 


The right underſtanding of the Premiſſes, 
and the Power of the Civil Magiſtrate 
ſet down; with a ſeaſonable Digreſſion 
concerning ſome new Doctrines lately vent. 


ed in England, &c. 


3 D what is ſaid in the former Section, ! 
8 wou'd not be underſtood ſo as to have 
Heretical Opinions broached and vented with- 
out controul, that might be of pernicious Con- 
ſequence to the State, as well as to the Church, 
and for that end every Soul muſt be ſubject to 
= the higher Powers, being they privately and ori- 
= ginally flow from God himſelf: and if every 
= Soul be ſubject to the higher Powers, then 
'$ none are exempted, Laick or Eccleſiaſtick ; $ 
b 1 Chryſoſtom. omnis anima, & veſtra : quis vos excipit ab uni- 
13 in Loc. verſitate? Si quis tentat excipere tentat decipert, 
ſaith Bernard, The Reaſon ſubjoined by the 

18 Apoſtle here, infers a neceſſity of our being 
| ſubject in whatever capacity we may be con- 
| ſidered to the Civil Magiſtrate, who bearetl 
4/4 | Rom. 13. not the Sword in vain; for (faith he) hes 
1 the Miniſter of God, a revenger, to execute wrat) 
= pon any that doth evil, Mark, it's on him that th 
= doth Evil, not him that thinketh or believeti A 
=; Evil; if his Heretical or Blaſphemous Thought 80 
break not forth to a publick Signification If ©* 

his Mind, to poyſon others in the State 0r Fo 
4 . Church, the Magiſtrate is not properly con- 
= cerned with him; for God Almighty has re. 
_ - ſervedſſ cle 


"SOD. oo ty wow ko. i.e ac. i... ... 
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ſerved the Puniſhment of the inward Thoughts 
to himſelf; to which the Civil Law doth well 
agree, Cogitationis penam nemo patitur. 

Nor yet be underſtood to have Schiſms ahd 
Diviſions foſtered in the Church (which is the 


Society of the Faithful, founded upon a Di- 


vine Charter, and impowered to cognoſce on 
all the viſible Members thereof) when they 
prove Refractory, and will not ſtand to the 
Authority of the Church, in matters properly 
ſubjeR to it: And tho? the Church be the pro- 
per Judge in the firſt Inſtance, to declare what 
is Hereſie, or what Schiſm is, yet the Civil 
Magiſtrate muſt make uſe of the Sword, but 
with all gentleneſs, to make them dutiful Sons 
to the Orthodox Church, whoſe Rites and 
Doctrines have been already agreed upon and 
acquieſced indefiaitely by all her Members. 
Why is there ſo much mention made in the 
Codes in the Novels, and in theAuthentick Con- 
ſtitutions and Annals both of Roman and Chri- 
ſtian Emperors, if the Power over their Sub- 
jects in matters Eccleſiaſtick, had not been 
conferred upon them. 

It is not bare difference of judgment and 
Opinion, that expoſes Men to the Cenſures 
of that Power which Rules and Governs a 
Religious Society, but the eager deſire and reſt- 
leſs endeavour, b/ this difference of Opinion 
they have, of alienating Mens Minds from one 
another; which ſtill occaſions a Breach in that 
Society, is that which obliges the Magiſtrates 
to Cognoſce and Animadvert upon them : 
For what is a Sedition in the State, but a 
Lay-Schiſm (as one ingenious Author hath ob- 


© ferved;) and pray, what is Schiſm, but an Ec- 


Clejjaſtick Sedition ? And therefore both ought 
1 to 


19 
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Grot. de Heretici de Deo falſa ſentiendo ipſam fidem vio- 


Imper. 


tum pot. terna Caritate deſilient, quapropter nec hereticus per- 


Graſwinc inet ad Eccleſiam. 
ket de Jur. 


Mejeſt. c. 5. 
De Unit. 


Fcclel. 


Tom. 3. by the Apoſtle St. John; How can he love God 
p. 149. 


rection. 


quility of the State; and theſe two ſeldom 


ing Communion ; the Schiſmatick he helps him 
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to come under the Magiſtrate's Rod for cor- 
This made the Chriſtian Emperors 
take to themſelves the cognition both of He- 
reſie tnd Schiſm in the Church, as being of 
dangerous conſequence to the Peace and Tran. 


miſs to go together wherever they are hatcht; 
and when they come once to be together, are 
like the blind and lame Man 1n - the Fable, 
the one lent the other Eyes, and the other 
lent him Feet; one to find out what they 
delired, the other to get away with it when 
they had it : The Heretick he uſeth his Eyes 
to ſpie out ſome cauſe or pretence of deſert- 


with his Legs to run away from it; but be- 
tween them both the Church (as her Saviour 
Chriſt between the two Thieves) is deſtroy- 
ed, by robbing her of her Peace and Unity, 


ant, Schiſmatici autem diſciſſionibus iniquis a fra- 


Catholicam, que diligit De- 
um; nec Schiſmaticus quoniam diligit proximum. 
Here's indeed a ſad Character given of a Schiſ- 
matick by S. Auguſtin, much like that given 


whom he hath not ſeen, when he loveth not his Neigh- 
bour whom he ſees daily. Hence it is that Schiſ- 
maticks are commonly Character'd to be Per- 
ſons of untoward, ſurly Humours, heady, high 
Minded, of a proud ſupercilious Look, having 
a form of Godlineſs : Yet the ſame Apoſtle 
Pourtraicts them very lively, when after he 
had thus deſcribed them, tells us, notwith- 
ſtanding of this their their haughty Humour, 


they can upon occaſion transform t hemſelves}F 


In 


—— —— ——  - 
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Ina trice into a more humble Shape and Figure, 
they! forſooth creep into your Houſes, and lead cap- 
„e ſilly Women laden with ſins, and led away with 
F Wl vers. luſts and Paſſions, And tho? in his own 
wicked Conceit the Schiſmatick fanſies to take 
away Unity from the Church, yet in truth he 
t: but cutteth himſelf off, and depriveth himſelf 
re (only of the Church's Unity. So Cyprian Ar- 
le. Neues in that excellent Treatiſe of his, De ſim- 

blicitate Prælatorum, or De Unit. Eccleſ. near the 
end. Juſt as if one ſhould hate God, and 
ſhould fancy he taketh away goodneſs from him. 
Shall we ſay by Juadar's Fall, the Faith of the 


Je: rhole College of the Apoſtles was ſhaken. 
* \ fatal Miſtake indeed and of diſmal Conſe- 
he. Hence to thoſe that fall into it, and ſeriouſly 
our o be laid to heart by this dividing Genera- 


ion. 


* This gentle Coerſion of the Civil Magi- Cztera fa- 
4 ſtrate, as It's neceſſary for the Converſation cere poteſt 
fra. pf Peace and Unity, and preventing of Schiſm x ae. 


ind Diviſion in the Church, fo it ought to dere au. 
De- Jo no farther; for in Reaſon no Man ſhoul tem non 
e forc'd to believe againſt his judgment; ſo niſi volens 
chil. t Man can puniſh an evil Believer, ſtrictly gat. 
onſidered as ſuch: It not being in a Man's 3 
Go Nower to believe but what his Keaſon Suggeſts, 2 
weigh uch leſs Divine or Supernatural Truths. And 
chiſ. Its not when a Perſon would fain believe a 
hing to be true, that it is ſo, for it is not in 


Per- 
high e power of Man to make a thing appear 
aving Ne to the judgment or Intellect, when he 7 
poſtle ould have it; ſays the excellent Picus AA. 
er he Nd. For that's the peculiar Work ot 
r with-Trace. And if Faith be the gift of God (as 
mour, © Apoſtle ſays it is) then Man cannot natu- 


ly be brought to believe what may be thus 


1{elves 
P 3 impo 


In 
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impoſed upon him, ſince his Belief is but a 
mecr gift, and that he hath nothing but what 

he hath received : And therefcre to uſe exter- 
nal Force on him for not believing, is juſt as 
if you ſhould pretend to awaken a Man's Con- 

{ſcience by beat of Drum: And ſo we ſee that 

it's not only againſt the very Nature of the 
thing it ſelf, but alſo againſt the tenour of 

the Scriptures, which bid to ſpeak the Truth 

in love, and in the Spirit of meekneſs, and to 

pray for all ſuch ; which is far from violence 

and force. | 

And if the Civil Magiſtrate happen ſo far 

to tranſgreſs the Laws of Chriſtianity, as to 

force Perſons to believe againſt their wills, and 

thus Perſecute them contrary to the Laws of 

Chriſt, they are in that caſe patiently to ſub- 
mit, and loſe all e're they forfeit a good Con- 
ſcience ; for their reward is in Heaven : U- 
Bernard. trumq; es mihi Domine Jeſu (ſays that pious and ax 
Serm. 47. devout Monk) & ſpeculum patiendi, & preminnMW m 
ſuper Can- patienti. Which if one firmly comes to believe, F. 
tic. he can have no freedom upon the pretext of he 
Self-defence, or any ſuch ſpecious pretext, to 
take up Arms upon the account of Religion: 
For either he believes there is no ſuch Re- 
ward, or he is made to reject the opportunity 
of gaining it, and ſo will juſtly be thought ei- 
ther a ſtark Fool, or a mad Atheiſt ; which 

is truly to leave him in a ſad Dilemma. 

I cannot here but declare the Averſion ma 


ny Pious and Orthodox Chriſtians have, tol TI 
n that new coined Doctrine of making our Re 7e/ 
ligion a part of our Properties, and twiſting} 4e/ 
it with our Civil Intereſts, thereby to furnill fey 
a ſpecious pretext of maintaining it by _— Chi 
EATS ES: 3. 4 hb be oO 377 


Diereſſion 
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Means, and to fight for it as we wou'd do for 


ſome other Civil Concern. And Jam in par- 
ticular ſorry, that my worthy Friend, who 
is of late advanced to the Mitre, ſnould be a- 
mong the firſt Broachers of this Anti-Evan- 
gelical Doctrine. If there were any warrant 
either in the Scriptures, Decrees of General 
Councils, the Doctrine of the Antient Fathers, 


or from the received Practice of the Primitive 


Church, ſomething might be ſaid in vindica- 


tion thereof; but when the contrary is plain 


to any that reads the Scriptures, or the Wri- 
tings of the Antients, I am to ſeek for an A- 
pology, but that humanum eſt errare. 

Sure I am our Lord Jeſus has plainly told us, 
that his Kingdom is not of this World; for if it 
were (ſays he) I could command Legions of Men 
and Angels to fight for me : If my Kingdom were 


23 


of this World, then would my Servants fight. But Fobn 18. 
as it behoved him to ſuffer, that the Scriptures 35 


might be fulfilled, ſo muſt his Diſciples and 
Followers imitate him in the exerciſe of this 
heroick Virtue of patient Suffering, when there 
is occaſion for it: They muſt deny themſelves, 
take up their Croſs and follow him. They have a 
tedious and bloody War to endure, yet the 
Arms of their warfare are Spiritual, and not 
Carnal : And they muſt reſolve to follow the 
Captain of their Salvation through Suffevings, 
and to encounter all ſorts of Enemies, by be- 
ing armed with the whole Armour of God &. 


This is what the Apoſtle elſewhere calls ©, 796 


delivered to the Saints, The reaſon of all this 
levere Diſcipline in the Primitive Days of the 
Church, was for to train up the better for 


P 4 Mar- 


* 


reſiſting unto Blood, by contending for the Faith once R 


&. 
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1 Cor. 10. 
80. 81. 


of our exceſſive Love to the World and Civil 


\ Az 
\ 3 
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Martyrdom, that glorious Diadem of the Saint 
in all Ages and Periods of the Chriſtian Church. 
Which this new Doctrine would for ever Ba- 
niſh and put away from am ng Chriſtians, 
For if we be to ſtand in the Defence of our 
Rcligion as a part of our Civil Rights and 
Liberties, there will never be uſe for Martyr- 
dom, nor the exerciſe of theſe eminent Graces 
recommended in the Goſpel. Did the Primi- 
tive Chriſtians wrong in ſubmitting to Hea- 
then Governors, and patiently laying down 
their Lives when called by them to it? No 
ſure. And ſhall an Act of Parliament alter 
the State of Chriſtianity now, from what it 
was in them Days? Are not the Truths of 
God like himſelf, Immutable ? And therefore 
not ſubject to alteration or change in any 
period of the Church. The pure and heaven- 
ly Religion of Jeſus . Chriſt, was delivered by 
him with ſuch Simplicity, and yet with ſuch 
relucent Splendor and Majeſty, that its eſſen- 
tial Purity could admit of no humane Mixture, 
nor its Spirituality any allay of our worldly 
and carnal Intereſts, nor yet its ſimplicity of 
the cunning Sophiſtry of Men, who lie in wait 
to deceive. Our Lord himſelf tells us, that 
there is no Communication bet wiæt Light and Dar. 
neſs, no fellowſhip betwixt Chriſt and Belial : There 
is an eternal Contrariety in their Natures, 
and a repugnancy between them. 
Beſides that, this Doctrine favours too much 


Intereſts, that will part with nothing here 
for the Truth, but rather fight for it, and 
viadicate it with our Civil Rights and. Liber- 
ties, vis & modis. Such a Doctrine then, me- 


thinks Inces better with a T7. regs _—_— than 
r | 4 


is 


A et 
, Js 
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ts 2 Biſhop of the Reformed Church; and I would 
b. humbly adviſe that Reverend Prelate that 
a. broached it, to remit it back again beyond 
8. the Line, from whence it came, that the Chri- 
ur ſtian Church be not any more troubled with 
14 MW fuch Twrkiſb and Anti- chriſtian Poſitions. The 
r- MW Scriptures tell us, that the firſt Chriſtians re- 
-« MW joiced in being accounted worthy to ſuffer for 
ni the Name of the Lord Jeſus. And the Ortho- 
-1- dox Church of England did not glory fo much 
vn in any one Doctrine, as in that of Paſſive Obe- 
No Wl 4ence to the Civil Magiſtrate ; it being the 
ter MW great Badge and Characteriſticx whereby that 
it Church was diſtinguiſhed from all other 
of MW Churches, both Popiſh and Proteſtant, all the 
ore World over: And ſhall a Reverend Biſhop of 
ay the fame Church ſo far forget her Doctrines, 
en- as to deſtſtroy them, by Eſtabliſhing the con- 
by Wl trary, becauſe forſooth, upon ſome exigency 
uch it might be thought agreeable to the Humours, 
Intereſts, and Paſſions of ſome leading Men, 
in the circumP ances they were then engaged, 
and who perhaps upon ſuch an univerſal Turn 
of the State, were of the thoughts of laying 
new Foundations in the Church and matters 
of Religion alſo. Indeed it were not amiſs 
the Court believed this new Doctrine to be 
true, and the Subjects believed what the Go- 
ipel truly Teaches, to prevent the frequent 
Inſultings of the Court upon the Subject on 
that ſcore ; yet even this ſalvo had better come 
from the politick Deſigns of a Miniſter of 
State, than from the ſimplicity of a Prelate of 
the Church of Chriſt, who ſince he hath not 
been' pleaſed to temper this his new beloved 
Doctrine with any ſuch caution, ought to in- 
ſert it among his other Retractions. It is not 
ee 
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every Doctor that is quick ſighted in School 
Debates, that may have a Talent for the Pul. 
pit or the Preſs, that is fit at every time, out 
of the exuberancy of Wit and Fancy, to han- 
dle the great Truths of the Goſpel, eſpeci- 
ally when they relate to the Civil State ; theſe 
are edge Tools not fit for every one to handle, 
and the moſt pious and wiſeſt of Churchmen 
we find commonly ſhun them : True Divinity 
is different from the Notional and Polemick, 
it's a quick Underſtanding in the Fear of the 
Lord, a Ray caſt into and kindly received in 
a well purified Soul, which gives it a clear 
diſtinct ſight, and true eſtimate of the different 
Value to be put on things by all good Chri- 
ſtians, eſpecially by the Profeſſors and Teachers 
of the Doctrines of Chriſt. 

The inventing thus of new Doctrines, and 
preſſing them as ſo many Articles of Faith, I 
really take to be much the Source and Spring 
of the many Diviſions among Chriſtians, who 
if they were let alone to believe the plain 
Doctrines of the Goſpel, the Apoſtles Creed, 
and the Decalogue, there would undoubtedly 
be more of true Unity and Harmony among 
them, than there is at this day. Does not the 
antient Creed, commonly called the Apoſtolick 
Creed, contain all that's neceſſary for Salvati- 
on? And if ſo, what needs any more? The 
antient Church received this Symbol as the E- 
pitome and ſum Total of their Faith, and pro- 
feſt publickly their Belief thereof every day 
in the Church where they met, as a publick 
Sign of Unity, And if theſe antient Chriſtians 


that lived ſo nigh the pureſt Times, and con- 


ſequently beſt knew the mind of Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles, believed it then, why ſhould we 
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di not now? I hope the State of Salvation is 

1. not now any ways altered from what it was, 

at and if it was then judged a full and complete 

1. Wl Syſtem of their Faith, why any other, or what 

i. needs any more? We all believe it with a 

ſe Divine Faith, being there is nothing in it 

le, but what is expreſly agreeable to the Scrip- 

en ture. Did we ſeriouſly employ more of our 

ty Precious time, in putting in practice thoſe plain 

k, and few Articles of Faith, than in forming 

-he and inventing new ones, we wou'd make the 

in Terms of Salvation and Church Communion 

rar more extenſive, eaſie and plauſible, and con- 

ent ſequently bring in many to the Church that 

ri- now cauſeleſly ſtand out. Our time is but 

ers MI ſhort in this World, and therefore our great 
Buſineſs ſhould be, to know what's truly ne- 

nd ceſſary and fundamental, without ever troub- 

„ I ling our heads with what are præter Funda- 

ing mental. Sure I am, that great Man in Au- 

ho Ml thority under the Queen of Ethiopia (whether 

ain he was her Secretary or Treaſurer, is all a 

ed, caſe) mentioned in the Acts of the Apoſtles, 

diy made no ſuch nice diſtinctions in the Confeſſi- 

»n2 ons of his Faith to Philip, but was received in- 

to the Church upon few and eaſie Terms: 

Saith he to Philip, See here is water, what doth it 

hinder me to be Baptized : Philip ſaid, If thou he- 4 . 

lieveſt with all thine heart, thou mayſt : And he an- 

ſwered and ſaid, I believe that Feſus Chriſt is 

the Son of Godzand immediately he was Baptized. 

Paul no ſooner received his Sight thanforthwith _ 

he aroſe and was Baptized, ſaith the Text. 4#s 91% 

See here all the neceſſary Terms of Admiſſion 

into the Church. It is not then the Quantity, 

but the Quality of our Faith that ſaves us, 

and which God principally requires. I deny 

4-4-3 vv N E - 5 ef 5 5 ; not 
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not if one comes to the knowledge and belief 
of more Articles, it's ſtill the better with 
him, tho' there be no more neceſſary. Haſ 
thou more Faith (ſaith the Apoſtle) have it to 
thy ſelf ;, happy is he who condemneth not himſelf 
in the thing which he alloweth. 

Thus I have plainly and fully delivered in 
the general, what our Lord and his Apoſtles 
in the Scriptures taught, concerning the 
Churches Unity, and that with reſpet to the 
preſent Differences among us at this day, 
concerning the Terms of Church Communion ; 
and have withal veatured to ſubjoin my own 
weak Opinion, with the ingenuity and plain- 71 
neſs that becomes a Chriſtian treating of ſuch 
a tender Point, and therefore I expect will 

be candidly interpreted by the Reader. It 
now remains I ſhew the Practice of the firſt Nei 
Chriſtians, which was exactly conformable to of 
the Doctrine of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. Ar 
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Rom. 14. 
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f SEC 1. III : 14 
the Prattice of the firſt Chriſtians, as uy 
5 to Church Unity, &c. 1 
c T* E nearer one drinks to the Fountain, 113 
7 the clearer the Water is, the nearer the N 
uürſt Chriſtians lived to the days of Chriſt, and "1 


n his Apoſtles, the clearer view they had of the 
- Truths taught by them; and particularly ſo 
ch much of them as related to Church Unity, 
ill Which as it was our Lord's Legacy to his Church 
It and Followers, ſo it was that which was prin- 
cipally enjoy ned and practiſed by the firſt 
Chriſtians. Thus we read in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, That the multitude of the firſt belicvers, 
were not only of one heart, and of one mind, 
chap. 4+ but they alſo came together with one ac= 
cord into one place, chap. 1. And when by their 
daily coming 1n to the Church they began to 
grow and multiply, ſo as they cou'd not con- 
veniently meet as before in one place: Yet 
the ſame ſelf Principle of Union was ſtill kept 
up by their frequent and mutual Communi- 
cation with each other, and they never met 
nor parted from one another without the kiſs 
of Peace ; it was than that the Spirit of U- 
III. Naity and Love that centered in the Head was 
lively diffuſed into the Members of the Church, 
* The whole World was then United by the Com- + Optat 
merce of Credential Letter:, and the Fellowſhip of After an. 
Communion , as an ancient well expreſſes it. 1ib. 2. 
Hence it is, that in the Ancient Church, 
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* Which is as Baptiſm Initiates us * into the Church and 
the ſame, as makes us Chriſtians, and one with all the Mem- 


to be taken bers of the Church Catholick, as Circumciſio! 
mn ( ovenant 


with God. 


* x7 Cor; 
10, 17. 


And the ſame Apoſtle propoundeth both out 
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Act of any particular Church that's conforma- 
ble to our Saviour's Inſtitution and the univer. 
ſally received Practice of his Church, was ſtill 
lookt upon as an Act of the whole Catholick 
Church, as in the caſes of Baptiſm and Ex- 
communication, he that was baptiſed in one 
particular Church, was always eſteemed : 
Member of the Catholick Church every where: 
So he that was Excluded or Excommunicated 
in one Church was lookt upon as ſuch, in all 
other Churches, nor cou'd he be received into 
Communion, till that Sentence were firſt re- 
verſed by the ſame or a higher Power, con- 
form to the fifth Canon of the Necean Counci 
They had then their communicatory Letters, 
whereby every particular Church was Account. 
able to its Neighbour Churches, nor could 
they go at random from the one to the other, 
without having theſe Teſtimonials and Creden- 
tials in their Company, ready to produce; As 
was juſt now obſerved out of Optatus, and the 
reaſon of this was, that the one might not do 
what the other undoes : which would certain- 
ly lead them to confuſions and diſtractions, and 
ſo diſſolve that ſacred bond of Unity which 
they had hitherto inviolably obſerved. 
Pray, to what do the Sacraments of the 
New Teſtament ſend ? But to preſerve Unity 
among the Members of Chriſt's Myſtical Body, 


did under the Law; ſo the Lord's Supper col- 
firms us in this one Faith; For we being man) 
are one Bread and one Body; for we are all par: 
takers of that one Bread, & ſaith the Apoſtle 


Bap- 
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Baptiſm and our Drinking of the Lord's Cup, 
as ſo many Seals of the Spiritual Union and 
Conjunction of us all into one Myſtical Body: 
For as the Body is one, and hath many Mem- 
bers, and all the Members of that one Body bei 


Chriſtian Church. For by one Spirit are we all 
Baptized into one Body, whether we be Jews or 
Gentiles ; whether we be bond or free, and have 

been all made to drink into one Spirit : and verſe 
al 27, he addeth, That we are the Body of Chriſt, 


o and Members in particular. Conſonant to which 
re · ¶ Doctrine, the ſame Apoſtle in another place 
on. tells us, That we being many are one Body in 
ci Chriſt, and every one Members one of another. The 
ers. ¶ Bleſſed Sacrament then of the Lord's Supper, 
unt: is a ſacred Seal not only of the Union which 
VU we have with our Head by Faith, but alſo of 
* our intimate Conjunction with other Members 


of the Body, by Love and Charity: We are 


united unto Chriſt our Head by having the 
| the BY felf fame Spirit, which is iu him derived into 
t do every one of his true Members, that they be- 
Call” BY come quickned and enlivened thereby; for 
and I the formal Reaſon of the Union of the Mem- 


bers, conſiſteth not in the continuity of the 
th Parts (albeit that alſo be requiſite to the U- 
f tte nity of a natural Body) as in the Animation 


Ut) thereof by one and the ſelf ſame Spirit; which 
B04 by the Schoolmen is called Unitas Originis; 
h and which actuates the ſeveral Members of the 
— ſame Body with a Living Principle of Union, 
n 


and communicates Life and Motion to each 

r coli part thereof to that end, and may well be ſaid 

to be totum in toto & totum in qualibet loci parte. 

le But is -it not ſtrange that this Bleſſed Sacra- 

,poſiie ment, which was principallly deſigned 1 _ 
| or 
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Rom 
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many, are one Body; ſo alſo is Chriſt, i. e. the 12,73. &c. 
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Lord as the great Goſpel Ligament, to knit all 


Chriſtians together, ſhould now be made the 
Mother and Source of the Diviſions among 
them, by their confounding of thole things 
which in their own Natures are different as 
may be. It is certainly the great Policy of 
the wicked one, to make that a Bone of Con- 
tention which ſhould be the Bond of Peace 
and Love. It was intended we fee, to be a 
Conteſſeration and Union of Chriſtian Socie- 
ties to God and one another, but Men's evil 
taking of it, divides them from one another. 
This Union we have with our Head Chriſt, 
as well as with his Members, ſhou'd natural. 
ly induce us to have a tender care one of ano- 
ther, which the ſame Apoſtle in the forecited 
Ver. 25. Chapter, exemplifieth by the mutual Sympa- 
thy and Fellow-feeling, which the Members of 
the ſame Body have one with another, as if 
they were Twins of one Womb ; for whether 
one Member ſafer, all the Members ſuffer with it, 
or one Member be honored, all the Members rejoict 
with it, v. 26. and then addeth, Nom ye are the 
Body of Chriſt, and Members in particular; there. 
by to let us know, that as we are made * 
Eob. 3. 6. Co partners of Chriſt's Promiſes, ſo we ſhould 
Zurtaua have One another in our Hearts, 444 
2 Cor. 7.3 owvarlay Y ovEny to live and die as it were 
together. Whenever we hear of our Breth- 
rens being Perſecuted in Idolatrous Countries, 
we ſhould be inwardly touched for their Ca- 
lamity, otherwiſe we cannot pretend to be 
lively Members of Chriſt's Body. There 1 
a Denunciation of a Wo pronounced agaiaſt 
ſuch as are at eaſe in Sion, and that are not 
Ames. Srieved for the afflitions of Joſeph; that 


is, againſt ſuch as turn with the TE. and 
x WIN 


* Js 
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1 ſwim with every Tide, and fawns upon per- Crt. in 
e ſons that are great in Power; as s Izarncd Les. 
g Interpreter has it. Does not our coidueſs aud 

88 unconcernedneſs all this while, for the erſe- 


as cution of our Breitarea in Foreign Conutries, 
of make ' od to bring it na nearer our 157583 
n- and to threaten our ſelves with the ſane ltroak, 
Ce vnleſs we ſet about in due time this deura- 
ea ble Work of the Union cf all Proteſtauts, at 
je- leaſt as ſar as may be we ſhould remen tier tem 
vil hat are in Hind, as bound with them, and to 
bleed at the unheard of Cruelr.es they daily ſuffer, 
for cleav;ng to the pure Truths of God. And the | 
more that Foreign Countries ſtrive to keep 3 
us at variance, the more eager we ſhould be 

to Unite. | 
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SECT. IV. 


A further Proſecution of the ſame Argu- 
ment; The Neceſſity of believing the Ca- 
tholick Church, and the true Notion of a 
Charch, &c. | | 


"A Further Inſtance of the Practice of the 
Antient Chriſtians, touching the Unity 
: of the Church, in conformity to our Saviour 
A. 47: and his Apoſtles Doctrine, is that expreſs Pro- 
feſſion of their conſtant Belief, and uniform 
Perſwaſion of one holy Catholick Church, and of 
the Communion of Saints; as we have it plain- 
ly ſet down in the ninth and tenth Articles 
of the Apoſtolick Creed: For ſo the Alexan- 
drian, as well as the Jeruſalem Copies, men- 
tioned by Cyril, read it, M zaz poy TE xy20Auls 


2 U Amonninlu EE . 
%% If to believe in one holy Catholick Church 


Edit. Vales. THO 
— be one of the Fundamental Articles of our 


Faith, then there is an indi ſpenſible Obligati- 
on on all Chriſtians to keep this Unity, and 
to adhere unto that Body of Chriſtians which 

diffuſed over all the World, retains the Fait 

taught, and Diſcipline ſetled, and the Pract: 
ces appointed by Chriſt and his Apoſtles: 

And ſince Remiſſion of Sins is miniſtred by her, 

| and Life Everlaſting obtained in her, we Cal- 
Cjprian. not but believe this Article to be propoundel 
Epiſt. ad, as an object of Faith. 
om, And fince by the Practice of many Prote 
alk et” ſtants in this Ifle of Britain, the Profeſſion and 
Belief of this Fundamental Article, has — 
ä elt het 


part IJ. of Scotland and England. 
either wilfully neglected, or not rightly un- 


derſtood by them: it is not amiſs that I here 
tell them, that ſometimes every particular 
Aſſembly or Congregation of Chriſtians, and 
ſometimes a fuller and larger Colle&ion of 


ſuch particular Congregations combine toge-# - 


ther 1n one Order, or under one Government, 
to go commonly under the Name of e V,t 
Churches. Sometimes the whole Aggregation 
of all Churches, and of all Chriſtian People 
over the World, may be termed the Church; 
and if we look to the original Signification 
thereof in the Hebrew hp whence ſome think 
the word ex,, doth come, we ſhall find 
this acceptation of the word to hold true, 
for the whole Body of the People that pro- 
felled Judaiſm, and gave Obedience to the 
Jewiſh Law, which certainly was a Figure of 
the Chriſtian Church, was fo called. The 
few Acceptions now mentioned, the Church, 
in the Language of the New Teſtament; doth 
commonly denote a company of Perſons pro- 
feſſing the Chriſtian Faith, but not in the ſame 
Degree and Latitude ; for ſometimes it's taken 
in a Senſe partly extenſive, partly reſtrictive , 
ſo as to ſignifie all thoſe good Men, and on- 
ly ſuch, which in all places and at all times 
did, or ſhall ſerve and worſhip the true God. 


33 


In which Senſe John Huſ5's * Definition of the * ohn 


Church may be underſtood. And as at ſome Huſcoetus 


times it admitteth of Plurality and DiſtinRi- Prædeſtin- 
atiatorum-. 


on, ſo it reduceth all again into Conjunction 
and Unity; tho? the Churches of God be dif- 
ferenced and diverſified as many, yet ſome- 
times, as many as they are, they are included 
in one. Thus Millions of Perſons, and Mul- 
titudes of Congregations, are linked and uni- 
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ted into one Body, and ſo become one Church. 
The Notion then of a Church is obvious to 


the meaneſt Capacity ; to wit, the Aggrega- 
tion or Collection of Perſons profeſſing true 


Faith in Chriſt, gathered together in diverſe 


Pſal. 132. 
v.33. 


1 Cor, .3 
17 


* Phil. 1 
| 275 28. 


parts of the World, for the Worſhip of the 
ſame true God, and united into the ſame ag- 
gregate Body, by the foreſaid means. This is 
the Sion which the Lord hath choſen, which he hath 
deſired for his habitation, where he hath reſolved 
to place his reſt and reſidence for ever. This is 
the Horſe of God that is built upon a Rock, againſt 
which the gates of Hell ſhall not be able to prevail. 
This is the new Jeruſalem which is the Mother of 
ts all; as was before obſerved out of Hebrem: 
12. By which means we are priviledged to 
be Domeſticks and Familiars of the Houſe of 
God; as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, omeave 77 g 
Redecmed by the precious Blood of Chriſt 
ſactified by his Spirit, as profeſſing a Holy 
Faith, partakers of the heavenly Calling, fur- 
niſhed with heavenly Graces and Diſpoſitions, 
for performing holy Duties, &c. 

Shall we not who are thus dignified and pri- 
viledged, live up to our Priviledges we that 
are Domeſticks of the Houſhold of Faith, and 
Fellow Citizens with the Saints; Ought we 
not to be as entire Familiars, and live as 
Brothers, and upon any Publick occaſion joyn 
together as one Man, and to ſtand faſt in ont 
Spirit, nitbꝰ one mind, ſtriving together fat 
Faith of the Goſpel , aid in nothing terrified 
by our Adverſaries , as the Apoſtle earneſtly 
Exhorts, * This made the Church in the Song 
to be Stiled S lomon Terrible as an Army 
with Banners; By keeping ſuch cloſe Ranks, 
when ſhe Engages the common Enemy, <p 

they 


1 . 
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they cannot well break in upon them; Yet ſuch 
is the Unrulineſs and diſorder of Mans nature, 
that many for all this, break rank and will not 
obey the word of Command, and in the mean 
while the Enemies is buſie, making amutiuy in 
the Camp, and which is ſaddeſs of ill, even the 
Sentinells and Watchmen themſelves which 
15 were appointed to be as Safeguards aud Over- 
h ſeers thereto, often prove to. be the Enemies 
ed W and Smiters of it, for to uſe the Prophets 
WM phraſe, The Paſtors are become Brutiſh, and have 
t 77 ſought the Lord, therefore they ſhall not Pro- 
ul, ſper, and all their Flocks ſhall be Scattered. 
of Thus we ſee the Doctrine of our Lord, and 
em: the Practice of his Apoſtles and Followers, 
to Wl plainly preſſing all ſorts of Chriſtians to Unity. 
of WM It being the great mean ordained in all ages of 
2% | the Church for to preſerve the Truth; And 
it, Tas 1 have made bold to Addreſs my ſelf to the 
oly Ml Learned Gentlemen of the Church of England 
in behalf of thoſe that now diſſent from them, 
and reaſoned only from their own Principles, 
and received practice, how neceſſary and pro, 
per it is for them to admit at this time, the 
body of Diſſenters that ſtill ſtands out, per- 
haps upon theſe or the like grounds, Tran- 
ſiently now hinted at by me in juſtification of 
their diſſent. I hope my own Countrymen 
upon whoſe account I mainly undertook this 
Vindication will not be offended (That c're ! 
cloſe this ſheet which its like has ſwelled much 
beyond my Expectation ) that I addreſs my 
ſelf to them in the ſame humble and peacctull 
manner. | 75 
Now that the Church of England is with 
out ſtretched Arms, ready to Embrace you, 
zud that for the moſt part on your o terms, 
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will ye not be ſo diſcreet to meet them half 
way, and make a Sutable return to any kind 
offers to be Propoſed : As was propoſed in the 
late Reignes, and declare how far ye can go, 
and prepare your hearts accordingly. For 
ſhame let us not be ſtingy, when our ALL 
isat Stake, and matters of greater Moment 
than Trivial Rites and Ceremonies are laid 
in the Ballance ; Now when the Eyes of all 
Europe are upon us. If the Dutch and French 
be ſo Solicitous as to keep Brittain from ſuch 
a deſirable Union at this time; Ought we not 
the rather to Unite among our ſelves, ſince 
there is more of ſelf in their Deſign, than 
our good. ä | | 

And that I may keep the Scales in an even 
ballance, and do Juſtice to either ſide accord- 
ing to my promiſe, and intended method. | 
muſt be allowed to repreſent here in the gene- 
ral, what the Advocates for the Church of 
England may ſay for themſelves, and what they 
may reply to the Reaſons adduced by her diſ- 
ſeating Brethren, and our Kirkmen. 


SECT.I. 


part II. of Scotland and England. 


„ 0 * or * — . 
* 
o 


> CHAP. II. 


r The Doctrine of the Church of England, in 
, Relation to Presbyterians and other Diſ- 
: ſenters plainly ſet down from her Articles 


and Canons, &c. 


Irſt, then they tell us, that the Diſſenters 
No ( under which they comprehend our Pres- 
ce byterians) have the misfortune by their humour 
an and Education, to labour under a double miſ- 
| take about the peaceable temper of their 
en Church: For firſt, they are not at the pains to 
-d. W examine the Canons and Conſtitution of that 

1 Church, and next the little L 10wledge we 
ne- MW have of them, is borrowed from the ſecond 
of hand, and commonly from ſome Doctors and 
ney Churchmen, who might not have rightly un- 


but given out their own fond Conceits and 
ſelf wedded opinions, for the Doctrines and 
Canons thereof; This as it hath led many in- 
to a wrong notion of the Exxliſh Church and 
its Doctrines. So it hath increaſed not only 
the number of Diſſenters fron her, but alſo 
hath heightned their livid Zeal ſo far, as every 
where to cry her down as a corrupt, Superſti- 
ous Church; when as had the Diſſenters ( ſay 
they) calmly eaquired into her Doctranes and 
Conſtitutions, and drunk them from the foun- 
tain inſtead of the narrow muddy rivulets, 
through which they paſſed, they would have been 
better ſatisfied with her, and not near fo ſcru- 
ä 24 pulous 


derſtood the true Conſtitution of the Church, 
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pulous in matters Indifferent, It's therefore her 
Canons, Articles, and Conſtitutions, and not 
the Dogmatick poſitions of her Doctours, that 
ought to be firſt known, and enquired into 
by us, c're we enter the liſts with them. 
Thoſe of the Communion of the Church 
of England ſeriouſly therefore deſire, that all 
thoſe of a different Communion from them 
may conſider, that it is not Reaſonable to 
exact or require what is {imply impoſlible to 
be had in this Lite, to wit, Abſolute per- 
fection in Government, thats reſerved for a- 
nother Orb: For if People ſtand out becauſe 
they think ſome things may be better ; they! 
never come ia : becauſe they'l ſtill find ſome- 
thiaz, to mend, nor do I know of any Church 
o Earth, that pretends to be ſo perfect, as 
to be without Spot or Wrinkle. Ultra etiam 
Catate. 14. P. ecru + yaa rene faſtus quia Eccle- 
c. . n ag noſcunt riſi minimis quibuſqʒ navis puram, 
And ſince there is nothing in this World ſo 
periet, but may have its exceptions framed 
againſt it, Thar Church then we reckon to 
be the perfecteſt, that's lyable to the fewel 
Exceptions. 
2. Next they would have us of Scotland to 
conſider, that the Presbyterians do then In- 
juſt ice, by argiu g from the State of the Church 
in her infancy, to the State thereof in her ful 
Stature: It's one thing to he a Society ct 
Church ia fieri, another thing to be in as ?/ 
fe, or as they are pleaſed to diſtinguiſh, its 
one thing to be Tecleſia Cunſtituenda, and ano- 
in Eecleſia Conſtituta. The caſe now is quite 
different from the condition of the Church, 
when it was forcd to meet privately in 10% 
and poor Conventicles, ſimple Oratories, and 
„ * FED = 10 
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rin Caves under ground, for fear of Perſecution, 

t as the Primitive Chriſtians were of old, as you Homily of 
t may learn from the Book of Homilies : For 1494 
0 People now to run to Holes and private Con- PR 


venticles, becauſe that was the Practice of 


h the Church then, when they had no Chriſtian _ ; 
l Magiſtrate to Authoriſe them, is, they think, {hi 
Mm unwarrantable, and no good conſequence, when Adj 
to the formal Reaſon of both is not the ſame. * 
to 3. They do conſtantly affirm, That in hope i} | 
er- of removing all ſuſpicion of what is blame 92 
a- worthy, there have from time to time been v4 
uſe many Conceſſions made, for the utmoſt ſatis- Ws 
yl faction of all zealous Spirits, in what hath 1 
ne- been judged proper and expedient : And that wy 
ch not only in Queen Elizabeths time ſome alte- i 


rations were made in this particular, but even 
ſince the Reformation was fully Eſtabliſhed, 
there have been Conceſſions made in accom- 
modati-n to Diſſenters. Their Church till 
holding the Golden Mean between too much Mo- 
roſneſs, and too much Eafineſs in admitting Varia- 
tions, faith the Preface to their Liturgy or Com- 
mon-Prayer Book: In which Liturgy they are 
likewiſe commanded to pray for all Men, and 
for their Enemies, Perſecutors, and Slander- 
ers, &c. In their Church every one is pre- 
ſumed good, until the.contrary be made ap- 
pear. They do not give out themſelves to 
be the only Elect Children of God, nor too 
pure to Communicate with others; yet they 
are firmly perſuaded, that they are the true 
Members of the true Church of Chriſt. They 
are taught not to give Names to their Ad- 
verſaries of any ſort, it being contrary to the 
Goſpel Temper with which it Miniſters ought 
to be endowed. So in the Subſcription for 
=o 65 R + Io ; , bo the 
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the Univerfity Preachers (where it may well 
be ſuppoſed hot-headed young Men might ex. 

travage,) they ſolemnly Promiſe, that they wi! 
Preach without odious Invectives, and indiſcreet 
Diſcourſes, by Name or plain Cirumſtances, and 
that they will not Defame any Man, &c. To the 
ſame purpoſe was Queen Elixabeths Injunction, 


bat the knot of all Chriſtian Society, which is Cha- 


Liturgy. 


rity, be not looſed, the Queens Majeſty Command, 


Tat all her L* Subjects forbear all vain Con- 
4 


tentions ana Diſputations in matters of Religion, 
and not to uſe railing Convitious Words, &c, 
That is, in her Succeſſor King James's Lan- 
guage, not to make Paſquils of their Pulpits. 
They after the example of the antient Church, 
call the Diſſenters Brethren, and are ſtill ready 
to embrace them as ſuch; did they ſhake off 
their infant P:cjudice againſt their Church, 
which ordains her Miniſters and Paſtors to 
uſe all right means, by private Conferences, 
or otherwiſe, to bring in a diſſenting Brother, 
and with tender Care to receive the Infirm and 
Weak, and to guard them, ere they be led 
unawares into doubt ul Diſputalions; that ſo 
their Prayers for al ſuch as have erred and gone 
aſtray, may be led into the way of Truth, may be 
the better heard. Theſe things, in the judg- 
ment of Charity, we are bound to believe, to 
be their true Intent and Meaning, being they 
are at large ſet down in the Canons of their 
Church, Anno 1603 and 1604. | 


SE CT. 


Part I. of Scotland and England. 


„ 


SECT. 1 


Anſwers by thoſe of the Church of England 
to the Scruples propounded by the Diſ- 
ſenters. 


Rom what is ſaid of the good Temper and 
Gentleneſs of the Enoliſh Church in gene- 

ral, one ſhould think there is little cauſe to 
cry out ſo much againſt her Eſtabliſhment and 
Conſtitution ; that ſhe either Perſecutes any 
that differs from her, or. yet deniesa juſt La- 
titude to ſuch Diſſenters as happen to live in 
their Nation, and under that Government. 
It's true, the Diſſenters cry out (as was hint- 


ed ſome pages before) That the Terms of 


Church Communion are itil] too narrow, and 
forced, when as nothing ought to be more 


voluntary as Religion, and the Profeſſion there- 


of, in a Chriſtian State, nor more free, being 
it's the very deliberate choice of our Mind, 
otherwiſe it cannot be called our reaſonable 
Service, as the Apoſtle Peter phraſes it; but 
by impoſing legal Penalties, it becomes Mer- 
cenary and Servile. Next, That no Perſons 
ought to be compell'd to Believe, ſince it is 
the gift of God, and muſt follow the evidence 
of things to the Underſtanding. They like- 
wiſe urge, That what the Exgliſh Church call 
indifferent, that they make matter of Con- 
ſcience of, and therefore ought not to ſuffer, 
or be ſeverely dealt with, when they follow 
the pure DiRates of their Conſcience , and 
that good Counſels and ſeaſonable Admoniti- 
11 25 vs 3 1 . 2 . One, 
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ons; would be a ſure way and a proper Me- 
thod to bring them into the Church. 

Anſw. 1. There is no doubt (ſay thoſe of 
the Church of England) but that gentle me- 
thods, by good Counſels and Inſtructions, 
ought ſtill to be firſt made uſe of; but what 
ſhall be done, ſay they, when theſe do not 
prevail? And tho' Religion ought to be free 
and voluntary, and not be made liable to ci- 
vil Penalties and pecuniary Mules ; yet if Per. 
ſons be voluntarily Heretical, Vitious, and 
Schiſmatical , muſt not the Chriſtian Magi- 
ſtrates animadvert upon them, otherwiſe Re- 
ligion will be made a Cloak for all ſorts of 
Wickedneſs, and Chriſtian Liberty made a 
ſcug for Licentiouſneſs. And if Penalties be 
not uniformly exacted, but incline to ſome 
excels or other, cither to Injuſtice or Cruel- 
ty, they ſerve only to confirm Diſſenters in 
their former Opinions; whereas if the true 
Ends and Meaſures of Penalties, and ſuch like 
Puniſhments were duly obſerved, they would 
be then conſidered but as ſo many Monitors, 
to rouze up and awaken the minds of Crimi- 


nals, into a due regard of their Duty: Nor 


can we ever reaſonably think it will conduce 
either to the Peace of the Church, or the 
quiet and ſecurity of the State, that every 
Man ſhould live as he liſts, and ſhall be judge 
whether he hath right to think or ſpeak in 
matters of Religion, whatever he pleaſeth; 
as Atheiſtical Spznoſa would have it. When 
Errors in Theory become voluntary, and once 


ſeated in the Underſtanding, they become Sin- 


ful, and are the Sources and Springs of Irre- 
ligion and Vice: And therefore as the * 
* F n 
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reſt of the State may be concerned, ſo they 

properly may come under the Animadverſion 

of Laws. | | 
Anſw. 2. Thus when Perſons have once profeſt 
their Belief,and thereby become Church Mem- 
: bers in a Chriſtian Commonwealth, they cannot 
t be ſaid to be any ways compelled to believe 
e 
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what they had not a mind to helieve; for 

while they Incorporate themſelves in the 
. Church (which is an aggregate Body or So- 
d ciety of Chriſtians ) they muſt inevitably be 
i- Subject to its Laws, and the Execution thereof, 
e- on contumacious Delinquents; otherwiſe their 
of going into that Society would only be of pur- 
a WW poſe to deſtroy it. And the caſe is different now 
be from what it was in the day-dawning of Chri- 
ne ſtianity, between Infidels and Novices in the 
Jo Chriſtian Faith, and adult Chriſtians that have 
in been taught and trained therein. So that this 
ae caſe, however plauſibly propoſed by the Diſ- 
ke ſenters, can no ways meet with their preſent 
Circumſtances, who profeſs themſelves to be 
not only above the common level of weak 
Chriſtians and Babes in Chriſt, but Saints who 
are better acquainted with the Mind of God 
than others preſume to think they are : And 
when ſuch diſturb the Peace of the Church, 
out of ſome pre-conceived Prejudices cauſed by 
ſome irregular Inclination of their ſtubborn 
Wills, or the byaſs of Education againſt the 
Church. Ought not the Laws be as ſo many 
Schoolmaſters,to correct them falſe Ideas which 
they have ſo early drunk in, to the endanger- 
ing the Ruin and Diſſolution of that Chriſtian 
Society of which they profeſs themſelves to be 
Members. | 
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Anſw. 3. A Conſcience therefore that will 
needs ſhake off all Obedience and Subjection, 
and ſpurn againſt the Execution of all human 
Laws, cannot by ſober Chriſtians be called 
Conſcience; iince the Apoſtle tells us, we muſt 


_ * be ſubject for Conſcience ſake : And therefore if 
any Perſons happen to be puniſht for Diſobe. 
dience, his Conſcience by counter-aCting can- WW . 
not render that Penalty or Puniſhment in it WM ; 
ſelf unjuſt, whea the Laws themſelves are a- WO 
greed too to be good, and the Execution made WW 
only according to theſe Laws; and this is no 5 
other than what God's own People the Jew: r 
were ſubject to, under the Kings of Judah and WW x 
Hrael, and what Chriſtian Princes have ever M , 
ſince practiſed, meerly for the good of the p, 
Church; which may be ſeen by any that plea WO 5. 
ſes to read the firſt Title of the firſt Book of MW © 
Fuſtinian's Codex, and in the following Titles: q, 
There we'll ſee the Emperors Theodoſius and MI e. 
P alentinian declare, That it is their Duty to cauſe in 
their Subjects to obſerve due Meaſures in Religion, Pi 
I. 3. Codicis de ſum. Trinitat. &c. and Sc, 3. cod. Wl iti 
They command that all that have vented doubt: 
ful and ambiguous Doctrines, not exactly a- WM h 
greeable to the Orthodox Faith, their Books k, 
containing ſuch Doctrines to be burnt, and , 
themſelves puniſht, I. 4. cod. is much to the th 
ſame purpoſe, forbidding both Churchmen ani to 


Laicks, on the account of Religion, to gather 
private Conveuticles; for from theſe Practiſs WM gy: 
flow diſturbances in Church and State. Ani WM ane 
ſince we have made mention of Juſtini an's CM Di 
aex to prove this Point, it's not impertineit WM an, 
we give his own Words and Sanction ; S: 6 
wiles leges quarum poteſtatem nobis Deus ſua w anc 
kumines benignitate credidit, firmas ab omnibus Ci: 8 


ft odure in 


Novel. 137 
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9 ſtodire ad obedientium ſalutem ſtudemus; quanto 

Wy plus ſtudii adhibere debemus, circa Sanctorum Ca- 

* nonum & Divinarum legum cuſtodiam. What 

ed that Cuſtody was, is I believe fully told us, 

4 I. 33. Cod. de Epiſcopis & Clericis : From which 
it's probable we have borrowed that Expreſ- 

de. ſion of — our King Cuſtos & Vindex utriuſ- 

in ue Tabulæ. It's generally known, eſpecially to 

It uch as are verſant in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, | 
+ Wl what Power Conſtantine the Great exerciſed o- 1 ; 
de ver the Churches, and what Marches he made 7. 
n i betwixt the Civil and the Eccleſiaſtick Ju- 

em riſdiction, any that reads Exſebius or Theodoret's 

ind Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, there he is called Epi/- 

Ver copus, res ed in Euſebius, Communis Epiſco- | 

the pus 4 Deo Conſtitutus, &c. But all their power Lib-1.c.r9, 
lea. is confined to the external Regiment of the e 
da Church, and the Prerogatives of our Kings is fan. Edit. 
declared to go no farther ; which the Advo-7ates. 
and cates for the Church of England think cannot 
in reaſon be denied him, by any Subject that 

| profeſſes himſelf to be a Member of a Chri- 

ſtian Society within theſe Kingdoms; and 

what do they herein, but what we in Scotland 

have done, and what the Independants of New 
England have exerced over Quakers and An- 
tinomians? And if the Reaſon be good as to 

them, why not as to the Church of England 

too ? And fince by experience it's found, that 

no Society nor Church can well ſubſiſt, with- 

out having ſuch Laws and Penalties to fence 

and guard it, they wonder at the confidence of 
Diſſenters, in making this ground of Cavil 

and Objection againſt their Church. And this 

leads me to the Fourth Thing to be conſidered, 

and that is, a Latitude and Toleration to be 

granted to the Diſſenters, ſo much pleaded for 

in the late Reigns. Which 


. 


43 The Dnionof the Kingdoms Part II. 
Anſir. 4. Which it in ſelf I muſt needs ſay is a 

planible propoſal and very taking with all 

* Like 2a: forts of Perſons,Xand it looks like a Priviledge 
of Revel. which every Man hath an Intereſt in, which, 
9.8. ſince it's enjoyed by all Men alike, no Man ſhould 
think he has any juſt cauſe to envy it to any 

other, yet the Gentlemen of the Church of 
England, notwithſtanding of this plauſible Plea, 

think they want not ſufficient grounds to juſti- 

fie the Proceedings of their Church, in refe- 

rence to Liberty of Conſcience and Tolerati- 

on, and therefore they plainly tell us, that 

ſuch a Toleration as is pleaded for doth open 

a Door to all manner of Wickedneſs and Vice, 


a "IIA 
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and crumble Religion into nothing by the in- 
finite Diviſions made thereof, and gives a free r 
opportunity to Papiſts and Popiſh Emiſſaries 1 
to do that openly and under the ſhadow of M «£ 
Authority, which they durſt before attempt W 9 
but ſecretly, a ready way to divide us among 4 
our ſelves; and thereby weaken both Parties ( 
fo as to have the necks of both made ſubjed to +| 
the Roman See, That this hath been the politick { 
and conſtant practice of Papiſts none that un- t. 
derſtands the Affairs of Europe, nor yet the in 
State of Britain, but knows this to bea certain t 
truth. | C 

Our Neighbour State of Holland is methiaks M 
a ſad Inſtance of this; for by their giving To- M 6 
leration in Religion it's full ſcouth and ex- 1 
tent we ſee what footing in ſo few years Po- 5j 
pery has thereby got among them: And what MW to 
progreſs other Sets have made, the ſwarms ot St 
Socinians, Anabaptiſts, &c. and Fews and ſome M vi 
of a worſe Mark, is a plain demonſtration there- M as 


of. Did not the Arminians and thoſe of the 5 
BarnevaldFattion fome yeats ago; vie even ml it 
ths 
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the Calviniſts themſelves, albeit it be the reg- 


nant Religion in theſe Countries, the Dutch 
are ordinarily of a colder Temper and Com- 
plexion than we, and they adapt their Religi- 
on eſpecially as to externals to the Common 
Intereſt and Peace of their State, that they 
may the better carry on their Trade and Traf- 
fick: So that a Toleration of all, or poſſibly 
of no Religion, might well conſift with their 
Tempers; but they little underſtand our Cli- 
mate or Temper, that think we can bear with 
the ſame Latitude in Religion, and therefore 
to argue from their State to ours is to commit 
an error in Logicks, called by the Philoſophet 


49 


wmCdn ti; amor to run from one argu- , 1g, 


mentation to another. It is not long ſince we 
heard that when the Chriſtians were under 
ſevere Perſecution in Japan, the Heathen In- 
quifitors happened to meet a Company of Dutch, 
and began to enquire of them if they were 
Chriſtians ; they all preſently anſwered, that 


they were Hollanders, and ſo eſcaped tlle Fire; 


ſhall we argue from ſuch flegmatick Profeſſors 
to the more ſanguine ones in this Country, 
who have ſuffered Death meerly (as they ſay 
themſelves) upon ' the account of, external 
Church-Government, which all Chriſtians think 
to be of far leſs moment than the Profeſſion 
of Chriſtianity it ſelf. Any that thinks it 
worth his while to read Maſter Fowle's Hiſtory 
of pretended Saints, will find Inſtances enough 
to this purpoſe, not only among the Reformed 
States and Churches abroad; where theſe Di- 
viſions of Sectaries were kindled by Papilts; 
as Switzerlznd, Bohemia, and throughout Ger- 
many, but in this Iſfand of Britain alſo, in the 
urper Oliver Cromwell time, as a Reveren 
K Kuttner 
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raid Author plainly affirms; in which a greater 
Frinciples liberty was granted Papiſts, than in King 
bi Pr Far- Charles the Firſt's time, tho' he ſuffered for 


o. vo 


An. 1654 


being ſuſpected to be a favouter of them; yet 
the ſame Oliver Cromwell, in a ſolemn Speech 
to one of his Parliaments * npenly affirm. 
ed, That he could prove by Witneſſes, that the Pa. 


piſts had a Cabinet Council, in which they Gover- 


Plus 


ned all the Affairs in England. About the time 
of the King's Martyrdom, the Popiſh Emiſſa- 
ries were moſt willing to give all the aſlu- 
rance of their Fidelity to the then Govern- 


ment, which they would never do to King 
Charles, while the Church of England ſtood firm, 

It's well known that Julian the Apoſtate 
was much cryed up and honoured with: the 
name of a Moderate Prince, by the Donatiſt. 
and Crcumcellians, for granting a general To- 


metuendus le ation to all forts of Sets, in matters of 


eit & ca 
vendus in- 


Religion; which Serpentine (4) Method he 


imicus, cum latenter obrepit, cum per pacis imaginem fallens, occultis 
acceſſibus ſerpit, unde & Serpentis nomen accepit. Cyprian. de Unitat. 


Eccleſ. 


* Ammian. 
Afarcell in. 
Lib. 22. 
Aug uſt ine 
Epiſt. 


found to be more effectual for deſtroying the 
Chriſtian Church, than that of open Perſecu- 
tion, having by experience found, that no 
wilder Bealts are fo enraged againſt one ano- 
ther, as difagreeing Chriſtians, ſaith the Hi- 
ſtorian ; * and that wicked Prince was no 
ſooner dead, than Diſputes and Queſtions 
were of new ſet on foot, by thoſe that were 
ſer over the Churches; upon which practice 
the Eccleſiaſtick Hiſtorian makes this Obſer- 
vation; s 79 n 17.18 &v.Jew mis g/ ag d WW 
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Men are ſo enclined, that when they are 
wronged. by others, they are at peace among | 
themſelves ; but when they are not in fear of 
end an without hem, then they make 

Blood, and raiſe Inſurrections againſt one + gedenen. 
another. It would be very odd if the rea- Hift. Ec: 
dieſt way to introduce Popery, and extirpate clel: lib. s. 


the very Being and Eſſence of Chriſtianity, 5.4 Edit. 


ſhould now be thought a, good Expedient to _ 
promote the, Proteſtant Intereſt in theie Na- 
tions; but we ſhould not do evil that good may 
come of it, as the Apoſtle enjoyns. 

It's by our ſad Diviſiogs, occaſioned by a _ 
Licenſe of ſeveral Secs of Chriſtians, that the = eſt ejus 
r their plentiful Harveſt, How mee" © . 
eaſie is it for a Popiſh Prieſt to turn a gifted eſt circum. 
Brother ? And how often hath this been pra- veniendi 
ctiſed in theſe late years in this and the Neigh- hominis 
bouring Nations? It's no hard matter for a c — 
nimble Mountebank, upon occaſion, to turn fallacis | 
the outſide in of his Coat; for: ſo he affords ſa Cy. 
the greater ſport and diverſion, and capti- prian. nit. 
vates the Eyes of the poor Spectators, the Cech, 
more to admire and follow him. There ſeems Pd. 
truly to run one prime Tenet of the Romijſh 
Church, through all the Veins of the Sectaries 
and Diſſenters from the Church of England, 
which 1s implicite Faith, and a blind follow- 
ing of their Teachers and Leaders ; for they 
are all in mighty Admiration of their Teach- 
ers, Contrary to the Apoſtles Injunction, and 
pay them wonderful Reſpect, and treat them 
liberally on occaſions, according to their abi- 
lities. All this is but originally a Popiſh Po- 
litick to gull the ſimple ſort: So it were to be 
wiſkt, that Proteſtants, of whatever denomin- 

| | R 2 ation, 
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ation, wou'd carefully beware of it here. 
a | 7 

There was a time when in this caſe a Pref. 
byterian's Zeal was as warm as any Mans, and 
nothing in the whole World was in their 

nm 1644 Eſteem more frightful, more intollerable, than 
| the Propoſal of Comprehenſion and Tolerati- 
on ; nay their. Presbyterian Miniſters within 
the Province of London, Decemb. 14. 1647. 
gave Publick Teſtimony againſt it. And the 
Diſſenters from the Presbyterian Way then, 
begged freedom from their Impoſitions , as 
they do now from the Church of England, 
yet cou'd not obtain it from them, tho? they 
had the ſame pretences, and had the ſame na- 
tural Right to Freedom and Chriſtian Liber. 
ty, that any other Man had: Beſides they me- 
rit no leſs at their hands, by the mutual Con- 
tributions of Blood and Treaſure, they fur- 
ip bobſm uiſne- to promote their Cauſe. I have ſeen a 
Severityre- Book, then licenſed by one Crawford, * where- 
conciled in we are told, That liberty of Hereſie and 
with chri· Sc h ſn, is no part of the Liberty of Conſcience which 
ftian Liber. cy, ſt hath purchaſed for ns, but that under theſe 
Je © fair Colours and handſom Pretexts, Sectaries infuſe 
their Poyſon, their pernicious , God-provoking , 
Tyuth- def acing, Church-rninating, and State-ſhak- 

ins Toleration. 

And nw albeit the Church of England ſhou'd 
comply with them in moſt of their Demands, 
for Liberty and Toleration, and grant more 
than reaſonably can be expected from her, 
which is, to let a principal one of theſe Diſ- 
ſentiag Parties be uppermoſt, even that ( ſay 
they) will not cure our Diviſions, but they'll N. 
be as many and fierce as ever: Nor will oth- Pr 
ers endure that any one of them ſhould be by 
HE | Para- ane 
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Paramount, and fit up over the reſt: For they 
have already experimented their Severity, in 
the time of the late Anarchy, which made 
them cry as loud for a Toleration from tl. em 
then, as now from their Church, and would 
think themſelves greatly wronged by fuch a 
Propoſal. Therefore ſay the Church of Exg- 
land Men, any that loves Peace, and are afraid 
of Popery, ougat to be for the welfare and 
proſperiry of their Church, as it is now Eſta- 
bliſhed by Law. ga 


In de furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 
Odit uterqʒ locus, quum ſolos credat habendos — 
Eſſe Deos 40 ipſe Colit —— — 


And albeit Diſſenters be numerous and rich, 
and would ſeem to be all united againſt the 
Church of England, yet it's thought, that if 
any would pleaſe to make a true Reflection 
on the variety and contradiction which is a 
mong themſelves, it might bring one to a true 
Senſe of the unreaſonableneſs of the oppoli- 
tion they ſtill make to the Eſtabliſht Church. 
And whatever Correſpondence may be be- 
tween them at preſent, it onght to be lookt 
upon either by themſelves, or any one elſe, 
as any Union or Agreement lately made among 
them, but meerly as a Combination againſt the Unitas fi. 
Eſtabliſnt Settlement of the Church, * which ne vericate 
they are all weary of. And no ſooner would proditio 
it be overthrown, than they would fall to their eſt.&yrian- 
old Quarrels among themſelves again : The 
tender Conſciences of diverſe ſizes, would 
preſently fall foul of one another, and Pres- 
bytery would be ſtiled the Yoke of Antichriſt, 
and Independency the Mother Confuſion, 
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Nay, they come nearer home to us of Scot- 


land, and plainly tell us, That the Presbyte- 


_ rian Miniſters accepting a Liberty and Tole- 


Fee Poſt- 


ſeritt. 


b 


ration from the late King James, upon the 
paramount Proclamation then iſſued forth to 
that end, to break the then Eſtabliſht Govern- 
ment of the Church, was one of the wideſt 
ſteps made to introduce Popery in this King- 
dom & ſince the Reformation; and the purport 
of the Earl of Melfort's Letter in anſwer to 
their Addreſs, declares no leſs ; which was (they 
ſay) to ſet up Presbytery upon the Ruins of the 
Proteſtant Religion. Yet it's like the honeſt 
Miniſters might have one view of it, and the 


Court another: Nor ſhall I much excuſe them 


for doing it, but only to mind them, that 
by their accepting a Toleration from King 
James, they both by Principle and Practice, 
muſt needs hemologate any Toleration now 
to be granted the Epiſcopal Clergy, by our 
gracious Sovereign Queen Anne, who is known 
to be a zealous Proteſtant, and under God the 
only ſupport of the Proteſtant Intereſt in Eu- 
rope, eſpecially that her Majeſty has been gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to continue the. ſame Liberty 
and Indulgence to Presbyterians, and other 
Diſſenters in England, in the ſame Latitude 
and Extent that was granted them by her 
Predeceſſor King Wilkam.; which the Church 
of England is willing and content they ſhou'd 


have, providing nothing by them contrary to 


the Eſtabliſht Laws, or deſtructive to the Na- 
tional Church. In retaliation of which, they 
ſhall expect their diſtreſſed 8 of the E- 
Plicopal Perſuaſion, will enjoy the like Liber- 
end Toleration among us in Sid. 
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By the few things among many that might 
be ſaid, in Vindication of the Exgliſh Church, 
towards her Diſſenting Brethren, it's plain, 
that ſhe well conſiders the Nature of poor 
Man, that he is a tickliſh Animal, often led 


by the ſwing of his ungovern'd Will; and - 


therefore e're he crack into pieces about things 


accounted by him matters of Religion, tho 


by her but Modalities, and points Circumſtan- 
tial, ſhe allows that reaſonable Liberty and 
Toleration that may be expected from a well 
Conſtitute Eſtabliſt Church: She alloweth 
much to the Power of Prejudice, of Educa- 
tion, and the Artifices of Seducers, and wou'd 
go a greater length than yet ſhe hath done, 
if it did conſiſt with the true Ends of Govern- 
ment, and the ſecurity of her Communion, as 
it is natural for all Societies to do. The Church 
of England therefore firives to keep up the 
reſpect that's due to her, by laying ſtreſs chief- 
ly on the weightieſt Matters of the Law, 
judging that Modes and Ceremonies in Wor- 


ſhip, are of leſs value. 


Anſw. 5. An Inſtance whereof we ſee in that o? Cerems- 


Declaration ſhe made, in the Preface of Ce- nies, 


remonties ſet before the Liturgy, to wit, That 
the keeping or omittins a Ceremony, in it ſelf con- 
ſidered, is but a {mall thing, ſetting aſide Fe ples 
wilful and contemptuous Tranſgreſſion. In theſe our 
doings (ſays the ſame Preface) we condemn no 
other Nations, nor preſcribe any thias but to our 
own People only; for we think it convenient that 
every Country ſhould uſe ſuch Ceremonies as they 
ſhall think beſt. And leſt this may not be 
thought that Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, we are deſired to caſt our Eyes on the 
Thirty Nine Articles of Religion, and the 
N R 4 Church 
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Church Homilies, publickly Maintain'd and Pro- 


feſt by them, and particularly on Article 34. 
where it is expreſly ſaid, That Traditions and 
Ceremonies are not neceſſary in all places to be one 
and the ſame, and that every Particular or Na- 


tional Church, hath Authority to ordain, change, 


and aboliſh Ceremonies or Rites of the Church; ſo 
that all things be done to the ediſying the Body of 
Chriſt. a | | 
And now ſince the Presbyterians of Scotland 
take it for granted, That there is a firm A- 
greement between the Church of England and 
them, in Doctrinal Truths, of the Reformed 
Religion expreſt in the Articles and Homilies; 
as their firſt Paper to his Majeſty King Charles 
the Firſt gives us to underſtand. Why ſhould 
they ſtand ſo much on the abolition of Cere- 
monies, or account them of fuch value, whilſt 
they are but meer Modalities and Circumſtan- 
ces, for the greater Decency in publick Wor- 
ſhip, and the Nature of a Ceremony in it felf 
conſidered, imports no more. - | 
here may be a Superſtitiouſneſs in not u- 
ſing the Lords Prayer, Creed, and Doxology, and 
in fitting on our breech in time of Prayer, 
and receiving the Sacrament, as much as in 
the frequent ſaying of them, and kneeling or 
ſtanding at that time; and a fond Humour for 
theſe Negatives, eſpecially when it's againſt a 
ſtauding Law, may be much more Criminal in 
an honeſt peaceable Subject, than a due Obe- 
dience to the Laws and lawful Ga&mmands of 
the Chriſtian Magiſtrate, who is The Miniſter 
of God appointed for ordering theſe things. 
Aud while we charge the Church of England 
with being in Hme points defective, and in 
others ſuperfluous, we ſhould by all means ſhun 
„ Diets; ME; -« + + 
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to ſplit on the ſame Rock our ſelves, and 
not Fall into faults of the ſame kind, of being 
either too deficient in our Duty, or too muc 
wedded to theſe frivilous Exceptions we make 
againſt them and their Church. The Church 
) of England thinks ſhe ſuffers greater Perſecu- 
0 tion for keeping the golden Mean between the 
f two extremes of Popery and Presbytery, than 
d 


the Diſſenters do by diſobeying the Laws both 
Civil and Eccleſiaſtick. 

And as to what was offered by the Dif- 
d ſenters in the Chapter preceding, about the 
d Wl ſignificancy of ſome Ceremonies, they ſay, 
S; That if the Ceremonies had been alledged to have 
es been Inſignificant, the Objection had been much 
d ſtronger, becauſe the Uſe and Nature of a Ceremo- 
= both conſiſt in being Significant: For this they 
ſt appeal to the common Judgment of Mankind, 
n- whether in any one action, Civil or Religi- 
r- WW ous, was there any Ceremony ever Inſtituted, 
If if it was not in order to ſignifie or denote 


care not only to vindicate the Innocency of 
the Ceremonies impoſed by her, but alſo the 
Uſefulneſs and Significancy of them; ſo in 
the forementioned Preface ſhe tells us, That 
they are neither dark nor dumb Ceremonies, but 
are ſo ſet forth that every Man may underſtand 
to what uſe they do ſerve : So that it is not like 
that in time to come they ſhould come to be abuſed. 
And they would have us look narrowly to 
our ſelves, and ſee that we make not our fit- 


cant Ceremony, and to conſider that ſhe makes 
uſe of no Rites or Ceremonies, but what were 
uſed in the Primitive Church, in the pureſt days 


thereof, * 
Ce.% Cl, And 
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ſomething by it. But their Church hath taken 


ting at the Lord's Table, &c. to be a ſignifi- 
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And ſuppoſe her preſent Majeſty ſhould 


make a new Teſt of the Church of England ; 
Loyalty and Obe ſience, by changing and al. 
teriag ſeveral Ceremoaies and Modes of wor. 
ſhip, to pleaſe Presbyterians, and other Dif. 
ſeaters, (which is all that can be ſought } 
yet we cannot (ay they) reaſyarbly infer from 


_ thence, that their former Church Conſtitution 


was fo ill, as it was cryed out upon by them; 
theſe Grants and Conceſſions reſpe&iag only 
Futurities, ought nat to be a ground of Ac- 
cuſation againſt their Church ia things paſt ; 
and it's againſt the Nature of ſuch Grants and 
Priviledges, to be interpreted beyond the pre- 
ciſe Nature and Quality of the thing granted, 
as Lawyers ſay. As this extraordinary Act 
of good Nature would commend the Church 
of England to all Mea, fo it would greatly ag- 
gravate the Diſſenters guilt; for thereby ſhe 
woul | let the World ſee, that her Proceedings 
againſt Diſſeaters, and Puniſhneats of their 
Coatempt, are as mild and gentle, as her 
Commands are reaſonable. 


SECT. | 
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4. Inference from what's aforeſaid , with 
1 ſome further Reaſonings of both Parties, 
7 and a different Notion of the Church, 
y from what's ſet down in the preceding 
b Chapters. 

a ND now ſince the various Sects of the 

e- Diſſenters, will not let one of them be 


d, ſet up in Power and Authority above the o- 
ct ther (being they all conclude that to be a 
ch palpable Injuſtice done to them) And ſince 
g- the Church of England is in the poſſeſſion of 
he the Eſtabliſhed Government, founded upon the 
gs Laws of England, all the Diſſenters in that 
ir Nation ought to yield to her, more than ſhe* Regulz 
er to them, according to the Rule in Law, * n Juris. 
pari caſu melior ef conditio poſſidentis, non pe- 
tentis. 5 

And for us in Scotland to join in Commu- 
nion with them, it may be urged, That ſince 
England is three parts more than Scotland, and 
ſo as the greater will ſwallow up the leſſer, 
upon a Coalition of both Nations, their Church. 
muſt needs be three times greater than ours, 
tho* we were unite at home (as we are not) 
and therefore as the greater ought to draw 
us as the leſſer part unto her, ſo the Enghſb 
expect that we join andunite with their Church 
rather than they with ours; the received Rule q 
of pars & totum is the leading Reaſon here, as 
it is of all contiguous or contiguous r i 
D PTE 
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The Church of Exgland then being in Poſſeſſi- 
on of the Government time out of mind, and 
being by far the greater part of the two in the 
preſeat intended Union of theſe Kingdoms, it 
will be thought unreaſonable to ſeek to have 
the face of that Church and Government 
changed, that's founded upon the unqueſtiona. 
Ticis of Preſcription, eſpecially when there 
is no ligfulaeſs in the terms of Communion, 
and whea there is as much gentleneſs and cha- 
rity exerted therein, as in any other Society in 
the World. ; | p 

It's true indeed, That Church is governed 
by Biſhops, which order is aboliſhed of late 
with us, not becauſe we think Epiſcopacy in it 
ſelt unlawful, but that we cou'd not get Pri- 
mitive Biſhops to exerciſe it, and for any ob- 
ligation upon us for the Solemn League and 
Covenant to renounce Prelacy, I hope no con- 
ſidering Perſon nor good Subject thinks that 
may be an obſtacle, ſince by former as well as 
by late Acts of Parliament, it is declared to 
be a traiterous and rebellious Aſſociation, and 


few or none alive this day that took it; be- 


cauſe we deteſt Popery, ſhall we therefore re- 
jet a Primitive Epiſcopacy, and becauſe there 
may be ſome defects in Diſcipline in the 
Church of England, that therefore we ought 
to ſtand off, and ſeparate from her, juſt as it 
we wou'd argue, becauſe all Forms of Govern- 
ment in the State or Church are lame and im- 
perfect; therefore we ought to obey none at 
all, ſuch Paralogiſms can have no weight with 
the more judicious and diſcerning Part of Man- 
kind. And therefore on the other hand thoſe 
of the Church of England ſtick not to affirm 
that their Church hath ever been the great and 


only 
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only Bulwark againſt Popery ſince the Refor- 
mation in this Iſland of Britain, which they 
ſay ſhe cou'd never have been, were it not, 
that her Government was {till Epiſcopal, and 
a due Subordination obſerved among the ſeve- 
ral Officers of the Church: That ſo every 
thing might be regularly carried on for..the 
maintenance of the Proteſtant Religion and 


F Intereſt. 
* If we take the Notion of a Church from the 
1 Ancients, we'll find no Incongruity by having 


Biſhops ro preſide therein, for what is the, C prjan 
d Church, ſay they, but plebs adunata Epiſcopo, * lib. 4. Epi. 
; Nay according to that Platform of Church |. g. 
Government preſented to the Parliament by 

WW Maſter Andrew Melvill. & It was agreed, that —_—_— 
the Church was ſometimes taken for them that ow 25 
b. Exerciſe the ſpiritual Function in particular 

nd Congregations. Nor is Maſter Baxter's Noti- 

on much abhorrent from this, for tho' in the 
Infancy of Chriſtianity, ( as was before re- 
marked) the mggews, or Preſident of the 
Church might make ſome voluntary condeſcen- 

ſions to engage People the more to her Society 

and Communion, yet the Adminiſtration of 

that Power, did ſtill reſide in the Rulers of the 
Church, within their own Diſtricts: But whe- 

ther this Preſident was fixt or conſtant, as 

the Engliſh Divines affirm, or ambulatory, as 

the Scors now ſay, is what they have not yet 

agreed upon, and tho' this queſtion be much 
agitated at preſent, yet it mainly conceras 
Churchmen and not the Laity, and if both 

Paries did calmly conſider, that e're things be 4 
done decently and in order as the Scriptures F 


do enjoyn, there is an abſolute neceſſity one | 14 
be ſet up to preſide, whether for a time or wh 
during wil 
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during life, whether he be called Preſident, 
Biſhop or Moderate, it's much to, the ſame 
purpoſe, ſince the nature of Order and Church 
Government does neceſſarily require that there 
be one to preſide and moderate the reſt, as 
often as there is occaſion of meeting and de- 
termining of Church Matters, that Schiſms 

Cenſult. might be repreſſed, as Jerom, and after him Caſ- 
Art. 14. ſander do affirm: And what is it to an humble 
pious Soul, to ſpend his time and his thoughts 
upon a queſtion, that can have ſo little influ- 
ence upon his Practice, nor yet increaſe his 
Devotion. An honeſt Citizen in Rome was not 
much concerned whether the Dictatorſhip was 
temporary or perpetual, if he enjoyed his for- 
mer Priviledges and Freedom, and the common 
Intereſt of the State rightly carried on: And 
truly if we rightly reflect on the true Notion 
of the Church complexly taken for a Society, 
with relation to a Chriſtian Kingdom as this 
of Scotland is, Laicks and ordinary Chriſtians 
are not to look upon themſelves in the Catego- 
ry of ſpiritual Guides and Governours, as 
if they had any intrinſick Power in themſelves 
to make new Bounds, or new Extents to the 
Churches Power and Authority, and conſequent- 
ly it is not to the collective body of Chriſtians it 
belongs to reform what's done amiſs, but to 
thoſe Biſhops or Paſtors, to whom the pecu- 
lier overſight of the Church is by God entruſt- 


Fee Diſ- ed, in order to redreſs what may be done 


—_— if amiſs therein for the preſervation. of order 


Scotland and Unity therein. It's enough here we give 
«nd Eng- credit to the laſt Advocate that hath appeared 
land, lately for the & Presbyterians, who politively affirms 
publiſhed, that we only differ about Modes of Wor- 
and 99, (hip, aud that there is as great differance be- 

twixt 


Pu: am ma ita ot om os. oa; acc at as 


part II. of Scotland and England. 


twiyt the Cathedral and Parochial worſhip 
in England, as betwixt their Church and ours, 
which yet makes no breach in the Union of 
the Church of England, far leſs then ought 
it to make in the intended Union betwixt 
them and us, being that neither ſide, can well 
claim to a Divine Right,and the unalterableneſs 
of one particular Species and Form of Church 
Government; and that the Arguments brought 
for the Superiority of one Order above ano- 


the ſame with thoſe brought by the Levellers 
of that Superiority who yet are for a Subor- 
dination of Judicatories and Courts for main- 
taining the Claſſical form: So if there be any 
abſurdity in the firſt, there is as much in the 
latter, ſince the Arguments for both are drawn 
from the ſame Fountain, viz. The Jewiſh Pa- 
tern: And why we ſhou'd now think it more 
obliging as to Subordination of Courts, than 


4 paritate rationis if it holds in one caſe, it 
muſt in the other. If Perſons wou'd thus im- 
partially ſurvey all the other Parts of this 
Controverſie they might ſoon come to agree, 
and the Church come to Peace and Quiet ; but 
while Churchmen find Laicks to foſter and che- 
riſn them, in them fruitleſs debates (which 
only concern Churchmea themſelves) to be 
lure they'll keep the Argument on foot for 
credit ſake. But if we were wiſe to our ſelves, 
who are plain honeſt Men and Laicks, we 
wou'd hereafter reckon this Debate among the 
School Tenets, and eſteem it as a ſpeculation 
for exerciſing Scholaſtick Wits, ſince it only 
concerns themſelves whether they ſhou'd be all 
equal, or one above another. 


But 


as to Superiority of Orders I know not, ſince 
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ther, from the Meoſaick Diſpenſation, is much 
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But I ſhall not now follow this Point any far. 


ther, beiag it dips up2n a Controverſie that 
I have ſhuaned all aloag, as extrialick to my 
preſent Scope and Deſign : Oaly the Geatle. 
men of the Church of Exgland ſtill aver, that 
we have never been at the pains to conſider 
and throughly to underſtand their Church, 
nor yet its Government; for if we had, we 
wou'd think that Epiſcopacy as they have it, is 
the greateſt oppoſition of any that can be 
made to Popery, for it cuts the Tree by the 
Root, I mean, the Popes uſurped jurisdiction 
over all other Churches and Biſhops, according 
to that of St. Cyprian, Epiſcopatus unus eſt, cu- 


* De uunita · jus 4 ſingulis in ſolidum pars tenetur. * And al- 
te Eccleſ. 
circs finem. Order, as ſome of the Primitive Fathers did 


lows the Biſhop of Rome but a Primacy of 


before Gregory the Great, which Primacy and 
pretended jurisdiction founded ſince thereup- 
on, is no where ſo much oppoſed as with them 
in England. And the En7lih Biſhops writings 
againſt Popiſh Errors, doth ſufficiently con- 
firm the Truth of this, which are infinitely 


beyond any thing that's offered to be ſaid or 
writ by Presbyterians, and other Diſſenters 
againſt whom Papiſts ſeldom or never write; 


being they look not on them to be fo muck 
their Enemy, as thoſe of the Epiſcopal Per- 
ſwaſion are; and Papiſts had never greater 
Scouth and Liberty, than when they prevai- 
led. Indeed a very learned Caſuiſt and Di- 
vine ſays, That in Rome they Sing Jo Pæans . 
on the glad tydings they got of the Voting domi 
Epiſcopacy in Eugland; and faid, that the day was 


nom their own, If theſe things be true as is 


given out with much probability by them, then 
i ihail oaly obſerve with ſome of the Presby- 
| | teriar 
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terian Brethren in the grand Debate, anno, 
166. That à more firm Union and Conſent of all 


| ſuch, as well in Worſhip as in Doctrine would great- 
F ly ſtrengthen the Proteſtant Intereſt againſt all 
thoſe Dangers and Temptations to which our inte- 
ſtine Diviſions and Animoſities. do expoſe us unto 
1 oy < 
: from the Common Adverſary. Or if you pleaſe 
6 in the words of the ſame Reverend and Learned 
| Caſuiſt above-named, IF things ſtill 30 on as they 
8 a e ee 
a have hitherto proceeded, the Application that ſome 
have made of that paſſage of the 11th of &. John 
E . , D 4 Verf 48. 
1 Venient Romani, the Romans will come and take 
8 away both our Place and Nation, will prove but 4 
>. true Prophecy, and Popery will over-run all in the 


L end, The Church of England then retaining 
of Epiſcopal Government, and a well reformed 
id Form of Worſhip in the Church after the Ex- 
ample of the Primitive Church, bids faiter 


W (ſay they) to invite any from Romiſh Errors and 
A Corruption than any Diſſenter that's pleaſed to 
hs tell the World, that all that is Popery, whick 
4 was practiſed in the pureſt times of the Church, 
1 which inſtead of bringing thech to the Truth, 
2 and to the boſom of the Proteſtant Church, 
rr will rather beat them back again, and confirm 
e; and harden them in their former ſuperſtitious 
ch Errors and Practices. 3 
* Thus I have laid both Churches and their 
ter Pretenſions in as even a Scale, as poſſibly L 
* could, without enclining to either ſide, but ſo 


Di. far as the power of Truth did ſway me. And 
now when I have done my utmoſt endeavours 

to reconcile the two Nations in their religious 
concerns, I fear all is to no purpoſe, if there 
be not firſt a mutual Deſire in both Parties to 
Unite, firſt among themſelves at home, aud 
to have all theſe Diviiions healed by an in- 
8 | ward 
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ward principle of Love,and univerſal Charity. 


Did we lay ſeriouſly to heart the Diviſions of 


Reuben, our Heart Burnings and Animoſit ies 
in matters of Religion, or rather Religious 
Rites, which create ſo much diſquiet to the 
State, as well as to the Church; and make 
Conſcience to walk as humble Chriſtians and 
peaceable Subjects, we wou'd ſoon fall upon a 
fit expedient to have our Diviſions cured, and 
our ſelves brought by ſuch healing Principles 
of Peace and Love, that one univerſal accom- 
modation of both Nations in their Religions 
Concerns wou'd certainly enſue thereupon. O 
Divine Love! the ſweet Harmony of Souls, 
the Muſick of Angels, the Joy of God's own 
Heart, the very darling of his Boſom, the 
Source of our Happineſs, and the pure Quin- 
teſlence of Heaven, and that which reconciles 
the jarring Principles of the World. 

It's not to be expected that here on Earth we 


can all jump in Opinion in every the leaſt 
Point; and therefore there ought to be al- 


* Aquinas 
2. 2. Queſt. 


lowances made to the ſmall Errors and pecca- 
dillo's of each fide, for every ſide has two 
handles, and no fide is exempted from Errors, 
Diſſenſio ae minimis et de opintonibus, non repug- 
nat paci imperſette que eſt in vai, ſays Aquinas, * 
Yet under theſe various Errours and falſe Co- 


39. Art. 3. lours all may maintain the ſame entire Con- 


ſcience and Obedience to God's Law. Theſe 
Diſeaſes of the Soul, are not ſo deadly, as the 


* Afiniſters x Phyſicians of the Soul make them on purpoſe 


of the 
Church. 


for to get themſelves a name in the World: 
Shall we trifle away our precious time with 
eternal quarrellings above Modes of Worſhip 
and indifferent Ceremonies and neglet the 
practiſing the more weighty Duties of Chriſti- 

 anity? 
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ianity? Is not this to play the Dog in the 
Fable, to graſp at the Shadow and loſe the 
Subſtance? Do we not thus by our Diviſions 
fruſtrate the End and great Deſign of our 
Lord Jeſus, who dyed (faith St. John) that he 
might gather into one the Children of God that are 
ſeattered abroad: As the ſetling of Unity a- 
mong his Diſciples and Followers was one of 
the great Ends of Chriſt's Death, ſo he leaves 


Church, when he Inſtituted the Sacramentum 
Vnitatis, the Sacrament of Unity in that Divine 


thy Name thoſe whom thou haſt given me, that 
they all may be one as I am one, ver. 21. That 


for his Church's Peace, and ſhall we think that 
he'll hear our Prayers, * when we do not li- 


we not value the Expreſſions of his dying 


altogether Love? And whoſe Goſpel is the 
Word of Reconciliation , and whoſe whole de- 
ſign is to eſtabliſh Unity and Peace among 
his Diſciples and Followers. My peace I leave 
with you; that which the World cannot give, Igive 
Inclination while in Life, is by what he wills and 
declares to be done at his Death, by his latter 
Will and Teſtament: No doubt then as this was 
our Lords expreſs will at his Death, ſo it muſt 
needs have been his chief deſign all the while 


cially the Miniſters of the Goſpel, as Succeſ- 
82 {ors 


it as his parting Gift, and laſt Legacy to the 


Chapter of St. John, Holy Father keep through 


unto you, The ſureſt way of knowing a Perſon's 


he lived upon Earth, that all Chriſtians (eſpe- 


they alſo may be one in us, and ver. 22. And Cyprimde 
the glory which thou gaveſt me I have given _ Ec- 
them, that they may be one, even as we are ene. 21 17. 


See how paſſionately doth our Lord pray 11. 


zen to his proyermade onour behalf? dg gg, 


uſalem, 
Love, and endearing Legacy, who is himſelf PL 233 
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ſors to the Apoſtles) might take example 
thereby, and believe the Indiſpenſible Obli- 
gation that's on usall, to be as one among our 
ſelves. | ; 


CH AP. III 


Concluding with a Protreptick and at Ex- 
hortation to all Proteſtants in Britain, 
particularly to the two National Churches 
| therein. : 


as, Hall we agree in the common Belief and 
Cyprian. de P rofeſſion of one Lor d, one Faith, one Bap- 
Unitat. Ec- tiſn, one common Hope, one God and Father of all, i 
cleſ. Edit. ho is above all, and through all, and in us all. 
oon. And yet not be one, or unite among our ſelves, 1 
who profeſs the common Faith maintained by t 
all Orthodox Proteſtants in the World. Quite 


contrary to the Apoſ les Injunction here, who 8 
by this multiplication of Unities hath plainly 
given us to underſtand, that the knots and t 
ligaments whereby we are tied and faſtened © © 
together, are both in their number more, and 7 


in their Nature of greater moment ; than that | 
Circumſtances and Modes in Church Worſhip MW 7* 
would ſo miſerably divide us, and deſtroy the 
_ . . of 1 z and —— 

that we ſhould ſtand faſt in one Spirit, with one 
OST: mind; as the ſame Apoſtle De 
To what hand ſhall I now turn my ſelf in this!“ 
paſſonate Addreſs to my dear Countrymen, 

and Brethren of Britain; for my hearts deſire is i e 

that Iſrael might be ſaved, Shall I uſe then the 80 

Roya 5 
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Royal Pſalmiſt's Method, when reflecting upon 
the Greatneſs and Power of God, that he cou d 
look no where in Heaven or in Earth, but 
where his Almizhty Hand wou'd find him out; 
that ye may have the clearer view of the hel- 
liſhneſs and damnable Conſequence of Conten- 
tion and Diviſion among Chriſtians. If we then 
look down to the Earth, it's ordinarily curſt 
with Thorns and Briars, but more accurſed by 


our Strifes and Contentions. If we look up 
, to Heaven, that vaſt and glorious Extent 1s 
$ certainly capable to lodge and entertain us 


all; for in it are many Manſions, and thoſe ſo 
large as to fill the moſt unſatiable Deſire, yet 
4 there is no room there for it. No place then 
21 but Hell can give his Countenance for Enmi- 
, Strife and Diviſion, and yet the Rebel Son 
; of Adam will not be able to fetch a preſident 
from thence ; for even there the Fiends ſubmit 
to order and command. 
What words ſhall I now take up to enforce 
a true value and deſire of Unity and Peace? 
Shall I adjure you by all the Charms of Love 
thoſe holy Incantations which alone can pull 
out the ſtiag and venom out of the Serpent, 
and make him tame and innocent as the Dove? 
If I ſhould break out into the Pſulmiſt Dar id's 
rapture, methinks it might raiſe our Minds 
into Extaſies of apprehenſion of the high E- 
ſteem we ought to have of Unity; Beheld (faith 
he) how good and pleaſant a thing it is ſor Rreth- 
ren to dwell together * in Unity: It is Ike the The He- 
precious Ointment upon the Head, that ran down brew word 
unto the Beard, even unto Aarons Beard, and tere Ou 
went down to the sRirts of his Garment, Where de in d. 
ere it lights, it will perfume and give a ſweet 
Scent to the circumambient Air, and refreſhes 
4 8 83 tag 
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we not have the ſame in Worſhip and Church 


National and Provincial Churches, as well as 


- ſhall we take up our time, and betake our 
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the whole Neighbourhood ; nay it will make 


us ſhine in the Houſe of God like Aaron, be- 


ing furniſhed with that heavenly Dew and 
ſpiritual Oil of Meekneſs, Gentleneſs, and 
Forbearance, and be like Prieſts, like Aaron 
himſelf at God's Altar. The Pſalmiſt further 
adds, That it's like the Dew of Hermon, that fell 
upon the Hill of Sion. It ſtoops from Heaven 
in ſoft and gentle Emanations, with imper- 
copia Steps, but then diſplays it ſelf in drops 
of moiſture, impregnated with Life and Fer- 
tilencſs, as the Land of Baſhan was, ſays Ju- 
gms. 

How can we imagine to be numbred among 
thoſe that are of that one Fold, under one 
Shepherd, it we keep out of the Church, 
through humour and wilfulneſs, or ſome ſuch 
other frivilous reaſon, which will never be re- 
ceived for a ſufficient excuſe ? Have we a Har- 
mony of Confeſſions in Doctrine, and may 


Communion, eſpecially when the other Refor- 
med Churches ( with whom we pretend {till 
to be in Commanion) approve of it. And 
ſince both the Epiſcopal and Presbyterian own 


ſingle Worſhipping Congregations ; why ought 
we not then all agree in leſſer Points, when 
we agree in the main, and in the more fub- 
ſtantial ones, ſince an Union of both Churches 
wou'd undoubtedly overpoiſe the Ballance, and 
ſo weaken the Sectaries, that they wou d not 
be able to lift up their Head againſt. them, 


ſelves to the ſcanning of a few Ceremonies, 
to be a foundation of Controverſies, and a 
Clock for keeping up Diviſion? Shall we fl 
Bo 2 W C 
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be clamouring againſt Ceremonies, as things 
uncommanded by God, &c? Againſt whom 
pray do we make all this bawling ? Sure not a- 
gainſt the Church of Fand: For that Church 
never thought otherwiſe, nor commanded to 
. teach for Doctrines the Commandments of Men 
| but enjoined them by Human Authority. And 
1 if any of her Doctors have publiſhed to the 
- World any thing more, or different from this, 
8 the Church of Ras is not to be blamed 


- for his miſtake, for ſhe hath taken care to 
1 prevent it, in that part ſne treats of Ceremo- 
nies, ſet before the Litugy; in which ſhe de- 
18 clares, That for what Ceremonies they yet keep, Preface to 


ne after having purged out all Popiſh Superſtitious ones, the Litur- 
h, are only retained for Diſcipline and Order, which BN. 
ch upon juſt cauſe may be altered and changed, and 
therefore are not to be eſteemed equal with Gods Law. 
Whereby we may ſee, that that Church is not b 
for Will-worſhip, or teaching for the Do- | 
ctrines of God, the Commandments of Men | 
more than ours: Only that there is no Natio- 
nal Church, nor publick Society of Chriſtians, 
but for Decency and Order in Publick Wor- 
ſhip, muſt make uſe of Ceremonies in General, ; 
tho” all Churches come not up to a like num- 
ber, and if we admit of nothing in the Church 
that's left to be determined by humane Wiſ- 
dom, but that all is already determined pre- 
ciſely in the Scriptures. The Church of England 
is ſo far from being agaiaſt this Te net, that 
they think themſelves mightily obliged to Pres- 
byterians and others that diſſent from her; 
for to let her ſee in what part or portion of 
holy Writ, the preciſe method for that Or- 
der and Decency to be obſerved in the Church 
or publick Society of Chriſtians, is ſet down; 
1 e bu 
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but after all, if there be none but ſome gene- 


ral Directions only for conſerving Order and 
Unity in the Church, then ſo much as hath 
not been preſcribed by God himſelf, muſt of 
neceſſity be done by ſuch Men as God hath ſet 
over us in the Church; being it's their Office 
not ouly to care for our Souls, but alſo to 
Rule and Govern us; ſo the Author to the 
Hebrews tells us; Obey them which have the Rule 


over you (lays he) for they watch for your Souls, 
Ce. a 
Shall we value our ſelves upon being Suc- 
ceſſors to our firft and purer Reformers, who 
no ſooner got the Church brought to any 
Conſiſtency and Order, than they preſcribed 
Rules and Mcthods for preſerving the Church 


therein, nay, and a Directory for Worſhip too, 


And ſhall we boggle at that which our pious 


Fehn Kox and wile Reformeis thought neceſſary to enjoin 


the Church? Do our Lives and Manners de- 


monſtrate, that we are purer and better Chri- 


ſtians than they were? Or do we pretend to 
fuller Meaſures of the Spirit, or of clearer 


Revelations than they had? And if not, why 


ſo much noiſe, and ſo much Schiſm and Di— 


viſion among us, which are ſins of greater 

hazzard than moſt of us are aware of. | 
There was a time ſince the year 1660, that 

we of Scotland, as well as the Presbyterians of 


England, were fain to propoſe and Petition for 


a Latitude and Toleration in matters of Reli- 


gion, and to tell the Government then, That 
they did not quarrel at the Liturgy. of the 
Church, and Forms of Prayer, nor yet all the 
Cercmonies uſed therein, only ſome few which 
they judged then their tenderConſciences could 
not well digeſt; and if ſo, I beg leave to ſub- 

| 1 OW” „„ ſume, 


1 
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ſume, for the good of both Churches, and the 
confirmation of our preſent Argument of U- 
nity, That we on the one hand ſhould make 

uſe of ſo much of the Engliſh Liturgy as we 

can lawfully, and mind hereafter to uſe and 
obſerve ſo many of the Orders and Ceremo- 


) nies of that Church, as we are perſwaded of Abo 
e the innocency of. And on the other hand, Opinion. 
e That they of England ſhould let the World 
N know what Abatements they'll make of theſe 

Orders and Ceremonies, in order to the ac- 
C- compliſhing this deſirable Work, and that the 
10 Churchmen of both ſhall declare to their Hear- 
ny ers, the Reſolutions of the reſpe&ive Churches, F 
ed i in relation to theſe particulars ; that on both C 
ch ſides they may be the better prepared to en- = 


| | | — 
tertain and embrace this happy Project of an = — 


Union of the two Churches, as well as of the Noncon- 
two Kingdoms. Shall different Communions formiſts 
be kept up upon the account of our being bet- 4 
ter Edified in the one than in the other 7 Bph o 
Whereas Edification of the Body of Chriſt, is by ES 4 
the Apoſtle placed in Unity and Love: Till 
we all come (faith he) in the Unity of Faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
Man, unto the meaſure of the ature of the fulneſs 
f Chriſt. | 
In fine, ſhall I lay before your Eyes the Ad- 
vantages of Peace, which are Innumerable ; 
the eaſe, the quiet, the contentment of that 
State, the Affluence and Plenty which it brings 
to all ranks and ſorts of Men! For what pray 
do we all this while toil and labour ? Is it for 
our ſelves only, or for our Poſterity? No doubt 
but we all love the Bleſſed and Benign Effects 
of Peace, to feel them even in our own time, 
and to be aſcertained that theſe — 
"ESE To OR ould 
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ſhouid continue after we are gone, with our 
Poſterity, muſt needs ſweeten our preſent Toil, 
and increaſe our Diligence and Labour for 
them, nor know I any thing elſe can do it; for 


nothing can ſecure theſe deſirable Things we 


now ſo highly value, and ſo much thirſt after, 
for our Childrens attaining them, as a firm and 
entire Union of both Nations. 

Or on the other hand, ſhall I deſcribe the 


Horror and Confuſion, the Raping, Violence, 


and Blood which ordinarily enſue upon Divi- 
ſion, Strife and Diſcord : Pleaſe to call your 
thoughts to a ſerious Reflection on the late 
Civil Wars we had in this Iſland, the Scars 
whereof yet are green, and remain in the brows 
of moſt of your Eſtates and Families. And ſhall 


we forget what we ſo lately felt, and be fo 


: Teſburun. 


enamoured with our by-paſt Follies, as to re- 
peat thoſe mad Diviſions, which will moſt cer- 
tainly have the ſame or worſe Events, than 
thoſe they formerly procured. Or ſhall I call 
your thoughts .over to the Neighbouring 
Coaſts, which we ſee daily plagued and har- 
raſs'd by frequent Hoſtilities, and a long War, 
and I perſuade my ſelf we ſhall ſoon be con- 
vinced of the truth of theſe ſad and diſmal 
Conſequences : Becauſe God in his Goodneſs 
does not plague us, as he does them, with the 
direful Calamities of a Publick War, we ſhall, 
upon the account of ſome vain and frivilous 
Conceits, about things in themſelves indiffe- 
rent, play the Wanton * and the Fool ſo much, 
as now to ſtand in the way of ſo great a Bleſſing 
as this Union of. both Nations would be; yet 
12 publick War of one Nation againſt another, 
thoꝰ' the event for a time be calamitous enough, 
both Parties may ſurvive the quarrel, and the 
. ß ps van- 
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vanquiſhed may become gainers at length by 
their Miſad venture, as the Nations whom the 
Greets and Romans overcame gained by that 


Conqueſt the benefit of better Laws, and grea- 


ter Safety from their Conquerors, than they 


had formerly: Nay I dare ſay England it ſelf 


wou'd not be ſo civilized had not the Romans 


and others ſince conquered them, but civil 


Broils and inteſtine Diviſions, can have no 
Triumph, nor no Safety , for his Enemy is 
{till in his boſom, and waits only the oppor- 
tunity of taking the advantage and in the end 
to deſtroy him. 

We cannot but remeraber how Fears and 


Jealouſies improved in theſe unhappy Countries 


into a bloody War, and little diſcontents by 
ſpecious pretences, divided the Kingdom a- 
gainſt it Elf, ſo that it was a Wonder, nay a 
Miracle to think, that ſuch frequent Fires, as 
were raiſed in Britain; hath not ere. now ſet 
us all in a Flame, and produced a general con- 
flagration over the whole Iſland, and make us 
the prey of thoſe that ſeek daily to ſwallo us 
up, Hoc Ithacus velit & mas no mercentur Atride. 
I need not warn you of the Diligence both the 
French and Dutch now uſe to knock this glori- 
ous Deſign of Union of the two Nations of 
Scotland and England in the head. And as our 
Potent Neighbour has been raiſed to his preſent 
greatneſs by the Aids afforded him from Bri- 


tain, againſt his Enemies, and now our Friends An 


and Allies: So he now waits to ſee you imploy 
your Arms againſt your ſelves, that thereby he 


may yet raiſe a little higher, and extend his 
farther Conqueſts to the North, under the pi- _ 


ous pretence forſooth of extirpating the Nor- 
PPP 6.46 4.1 
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*-afonſieu” thern Hereſie, for ſo our Holy Religion is 


termed by that Sycophant of his, * It's upon 
our Diviſions, heedleſs confuſions, and he intends 
to build his Tower of Babel, in purſuance 
of Machiavel's politick, Divide & Impera, and 
repeat the Roman Conqueſt in Britaiu by the 
ſame means and methods that the firſt was 
made by the Romans, according to that Maxim 
of Tacitus, Dum ſinguli pugnant, univerſi vin- 
cuntur, while each Man's Sword is ſheathed in 
his Neighhour, all are in a fair way to be over- 
come by the common Enemy. - | 
If now we ſhall-be falſe to God and to our 
ſelves, to the whole Proteſtant Cauſe and In- 
tereſt, which reſts on us here in Britain, as its 
greateſt Balwark and Defence at preſent (now 


that in France, Hungary, Bohemia and in the 


Palatiaate the very name it ſelf, beſides the 
Cauſe and Intereſt thereof is by Perſecution 
aboliſhed ) againſt the Inundation of Papal 
Tyranny, aad Arbitrary Deſpotick Power, 
which 1s now ready to overflow us by inteſtine 
Diviſions, to entail on Poſterity the eAgyprian 
Servitude of Souls and Bodies; the horrid 
Maſſacres and general Devaſtations which thoſe 
Architects of Ruin have long thirſted to ef- 


fect, and by a Providence no leſs than mira- 


culous been hitherto withheld from compa- 
fliag : We ſhall be as the moſt guilty and cri- 
minal, ſo the moſt deſpicable Nation in the 
World, When as did we cordially Unite our 
Intereſts both Civil and Religious, at this time, 
as our Civil State might vie with any of our 
Neighbours; ſo our Church in that United 


State as now propoſed wou'd then truly ap- 


pear to the World terrible as an Army with 


r 


— 
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Banners, and confine the Pride of the Roman 
Pontif to his firſt legal Patrimony, the Subur- 


bicary Provinces, without any more inſulting 


over other Biſhops who ought to be upon the 


ſame level with him according to the expreſs 


Judgement of St. Cyprian, Epiſcopatus unus eſt ß , 
(ſays he) Epiſcoporum multorum concordi nume- Eil 2. of 
roſit ate difſuſus, ille poſt Dei traditionem, poſt con- Amonia- 
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nexam & ubieung, conjunct am Eccleſiæ unitate m, num. 


humanam conetur Eccleſiam facere. And thus 


we have no better Antidote againſt that poyſo- 
nous Florentine Maxim of Divide & Impera, 


than the Title of this preſent Eſſay, to wit, 
Vis Unita Fortior. 

It is then of the higheſt concern to ſet a- 
bout this laudible Project without delay, and 
not any longer to dally, and triffle with our 
Miſeries, or to skin o're and palliat our Sores : 
But in God's own Name let-every one apply 
home the Remedy, ſearch the Ulcer to the 
very bottom, even the Plague of his own heart, 


the Source and Spring of all our Troubles, 


which foments our Diſcords, and drives awa 


\ 


our Peace, and when every one has thus ſwept - 


clean before his own door, it's then and ne- 
ver till then that the whole Street will be made 
clean, is it not from our ungovernable Luſts and 
exorbitant Paſſions all our Wars and wrang- 
lings come, faith St. James, all our traiterous, 
heady,high-minded Perſons appear on the Stage 
of the World, faith Paul, to diſturb our //rae!. 
Let us not deceive our ſelves with Phantomes 
And vain appearances, what ever form or ſhape 
Concupiſcence puts on, even tho” it trans- 
form it ſelf into an Angel of Light. It's {till 
but untamed Luſt, predominating in ambiti- 
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ous ſelf-deſigning Men: Shou'd ye happen to fall 
intoa Club of them met now in time of Parlia- 
ment, ye ſhou'd find all their Converſation to 
ſavour of Diſcord and Faction, there you'll hear 
all in Court under the diſcreet names of Papiſt, 
Jacobite, Penſioner, Courtier, and the like; 
and ſhou'd ye leave them and drop into a Clyb 
of Tories, &c. There you'll hear the other 
ſide branded with Republican, Traytor Pha- 
natick, &c. Are there not as many Religions 
and Factions both in Church and State, as 
there are Deſigns and Faces to bear them out ; 
Nay what ſhall be ſaid of the ſame Perſon that 
will in a little time run through ſeveral dif- 
ferent Sects, and Parties, and all the while 
under the Mask and Vizor of Religion, he 
that hath the confidence to run this Religious 
Gauntlet, may ſoon prove a Graccus, a Marins, 
or a Sylla in our State. Ina word, to uſe the 
Scripture phraſe, is not the ſpeaking evil of 
Digaities and Royal Authority, the reproach- 
ing Things and Perſons ſacred become the or- 
dinary Diale& of our Age. Is not all Pro- 
tection and Support due ; = Superiors, and 
all ſubmiſſion and duty payable by Inferiors 
quite loſt among us? Is there any care of the 
Publick either Intereſt or Safety 2 Nay all the 
Bleſſings we now and heretofore enjoyed, for- 
got and forfeited in the thought of ſomewhat 
which we fain wou'd have, or Jealouſie that 
poſſibly we may loſe ſomewhat that we now 
poſſeſs. We have great reaſon to bleſs God 
who in his wiſe Providence hath brought Peace 
and Order out.of our Confuſions, and hath ſet 
on the Throne of her Anceſtors, a Princeſs ſo 
richly furniſhed with all Royal Qualities to 

| Reign, 
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| Reign, and ſd firmly addicted to the Prote- 

. ſtant Religion, and the Intereſt thereof in Eu- | 
4 rope; and Who hath given ſuch evident proofs * 
a and demonſtrations of her firny” beer 1-10 
| the Truth in ſpite of all rhe cunning Inſinun - 

tions made to her to abandon and relinquiſh it, 

b that no good Proteſtant Subject can well 

r deny, but reſt ſatisfyed with her good Intenti- 

1. ons to the Proteſtant Church, and Intereſt in 

* general, and to theſe Nations in their deareſt 

A and moſt valuable concerns as well Religious 

* as Civil: That Her Majeſty in this ſeaſonable 

+ Juncture wow'd now ſo paſſionately deſire an 

f. Union of theſe two Kingdoms both in Church 

le and State; is what all wiſe Chriſtians and 


he good Subjects of whatever Communion they 
pretend they are, might expect. I ſhall then 


conclude this Eſſay as 1 began with the In- 
he junction of the Apoſtle, Paul, writing to the 


c Corinthians, x Now I-beſeech you brethren (faith * 1 cor. 
0 he) by the Name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that 1 Chap. v. 


h- ye all ſpeak the ſame thing, and that there be 010. 

T- Wl Diviſions or Schiſms among you, but that ye be 

1 perfectly joyned together in the ſame Mind, and | 

nd in the Tenn Judgment. f And in the words and + Nam a- 
2 ſolemn Declaration of that excellent and pi- nimarum 


the the firſt Foundation of this happy Project of on 
or- an Union. I could wiſh (ſaith he) from my Sermonis, 
hat W heart it would pens | 
hat Members of ſuch 4 general Chriſtian Union in bee. 
ow Religion, as laying mwilfulneſs aſide on both hands we 

70d mil meet in the midſt which is the Center ant 
ace Perfection of all things, for if they of the Roman 


ſet Church wou'd leave off and be aſhamed of Fla 22 5 8 


fo em and groſs Corrupt ions of theirs as they them- 


3 1 
5 | : 


ous Prince King James the Sixth, who laid conſenſum 


God to make me one of t Res | 
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| ſelves cannot ann, 1 a | worthy, Re for 


tion, I won d for ny own. part be Content to meet 
in the Midway,: hs ih. all , Novelties might. be 
2 bel either 72 . . fore Eon 
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